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pre'iujue. 


The publication a Scries ^of Scholastic* 
works is a noveUy jn Bengal. The Calcutta' 
School Book Society Have issued‘Scholastic 
publications, but thgse have not been aeriat 
The books have not been grmlationally pfeparelt, 
from simple to difficult lessons. , It is with thg 
view of supplying* a ‘deficienqv which has longi 

been felt in this land, that M^rs. iD’Kozario 
•. • * * 

& Co. have engaged to publish a series of school¬ 
books. The success of the ^tllree numl]«rs pf 
the Reading Course will be a sufficient test of 
this enterprise, by affording the*TOeahs of judg¬ 
ing whether it*is to be continued or to be 
aljandoned. 

How .far^this Number may be foUhd to fulfil 
the object pf the publishers, it is \iot for ‘tlig^ 
Editor to determiifh. ^'o attain#«i(i(cess at o^ 
is rarely the fortunate lot of men;* ddej^^ 
Editor think that he has seacheH that ^iitt. 
To |)e heweVer the first a gre*at ahd gloiot^ 
ivorkds not without honor. 



VI 


The/Zvrrf Number has preceded the first. -As 
the former is intended Tor the more advanced 
pupils (^ffOur Schools, it is published to pave the 
\^^iy fbr the introduction of the first and 'second 
^unjbers. 

' Moreover, the want of prose writings has been 
'felt by almost every teacljier in this country. We 
have an excellent compijatic^ of poetical writ¬ 
ings from' the soui\d^ and discerning sense ol 
paptain D, L. Richardsop.. But we have no 
prose cbmpilation on a similar plan. The books ^ 
^ow^ generally, adopted, are Bacon’s Essays, Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning, and NoVum" Organon 
BuJ: it is almocc, impossible for boys who are 
not further advanced than reading the fourth 
number of the Lnglish Reader published by the 
Calcutta School Bbok* Society to understand 
Bacon’s writings. The difficulties to be met 
with in them are insuperable to such students. 
An iKtermediat; work was required; and this 
third Nutaber of Messrs. D’Rozario and Co.’s 
JScholastic Course is intended to supply the 

desideratum 

^ "<■ 

' Besides, the Essays of Dr. Johnson and Addison 
are V? highly appreciated, that an acquaintance 
mth themis most nesessary for our youths., 

I regret that the size of this Number, which 
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has swelled Jo more l^an 700 pages, has obiged 
the Editor to omit the Essays on Wit and the 
Character of Sir Ro^er De Coverley, with a few 
3thers%)n general topics. These raay,*hrft 3 vever, 
he inserted in another E^lt.iwi of this Number, 
if one be called for. 

The first and second Numbers •will speddily 
follow. 


•C. J. MONTAGUE. 

80, Dhurrumtollah, ^ 

January, 1851. .J 
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ENGLISH READING. 

No. 

Homer is universally allowed to have‘had tTe 
greatest Inventioujof any writer whatevej;. The 
praise of judgment Virgil has justly conteste<^ wifh 
him, and others may* have thei>4pret«psious as t6 
particular excellences; but hi| rnveiition jeipains 
yet unrivalled. Nor is it g wonder if he has ever 
been acknowledged the greatest bf poets, wj^o most 
excelled in that which.is thS very foundation of 
pcitry. It is the Invention that^in different degrees 
distinguishes all great geniuses: the utmost stretch 
of human study, learning, and indijstry, which mas¬ 
ters every thing besides, can n^ver attain* ^to this. 
It furnishes Art with all her materials. aud*\tithout 
it Judgmetit itself can at best but stem wisely; fqj 
Art is only lik| a prudent steward, that liv’es pin 
managing the riAes (jf Nature, *«*Vihateverj)Atse8 
may be given to works Jddgmfent, thetp,i^^T 
even a sii^le beauty in them to'^hich th^InvB*^ 
tion mus^not contribute: 5s in the ^ sr reg^ikr 
gardens, Art can only n^uce tfie bklnesiJf Ma¬ 
ture to more ’r^ularity, and silclf a figure, which 
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to Wve taken in the who^ circle of^arts, and,the 
whole ‘'cdtnpass of nature; to supply his maxims 
and reflections; all the inward passions and affec¬ 
tions pf,mankind, to furnish his characters; and 
all the outward forms and images of things* for his 
descrijptions’^ but, wttnting yet an ampler sphere to 
'expatiate in, he opened a new and boundless walk 
for*'his imagination, and created a world for himself 
in the invention of fable. That which Aristotle 
calls \the soul of poetry,’^ was first breathed into it 
I)}’’ Homer, I sliall begin witli considering him in 
this part, as it is natufally the first; and I speak of 
,it both as it means the design* of a poem, and as it 
is taked’ for fiction. 

Fatfe may bq divided into the Probable, the Al- 
'itgdrical, and the Marvellou|i. The Probable Fable 
is the recjtal of' oUch actions as, though they did 
not happen, yet^might, in the poramon course of 
nature; br of such as, though they did, become 
fables* by the, additional episodes and manner of 
telling them. Of thwi sort is the main story of an 
Epic poem, the fcturn of Ulysses, the settlement 
of the Trojans in Italy, or the like. That'of the 
Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the most short and 
single. Uul\iect that ever was chosen by any poft. 
Yet‘this ijp has supplied with a vaster variety of 
incidents antj events, and crowded m\h a gigater 
number of councils, speeches, battles, knd epfpdes 
df* all kinds,ithtin are^ to Ve foVind even in ftose 
jpaemj, whose ‘schdhies" are of the utmost latitude 
rthd wregularitpl The action is hurried,on with the 
most YfihMfiiht .spirh, and its whole duration em- 
pk)5*s much as'fifty days., Virgil,* for‘the 

want oflfwafmla genius, aided .himself bv ttfkinn- 



in a more extensive subject, as* well ^is a greater 
length of'time, and’»^ntracting the d^i|n of both 
Homer’s poems into one, which is yet but a fourfh 
part as large as his. The other Epic, poets have 
useithe same practice, hut^ generally earned it so 
far as to superinduce a muiUplicitv of fables,’des¬ 
troy the unity of action,* and lose Their readers*in 
an unreasonable length of time. Ijfor is it Sa\y in 
the main design that they have be^ unable to aM 
to his invention, Jbut they have followed him in 
■every episode ancTpart df 4he story. Il'ljh has gi^*d!l a 
regular catalogue of an arihy, they all draw up their 
forces in the same er^ler. If he has funeral! gaqjfs 
•of Patroclus, Virgil has the same for AncSises; and 
Statius (rather thmi omit them) destroys t^e unity 
of his action, for those of Archernorus. .If Ulyi/es 
visit the shades, the’^neas o.^Virgi^ and Scipio 
of Silius, are sent after him., \f he be detained 
from his return 13^ the all;^rements of Calypso, so 
is iEneas by Dido, and Rhialdo hy Armi^la. If 
Achilles be absent from lhe,army on the gcore of a 
quarrel through half the poem,^ Rinaldo must ab¬ 
sent jaimself just as long, on th^like account. If, 
he gives his hert) a suit of celestiaj armour, Virgil 
and Tasso make the same preser^; to th^ira, Virgil 
Jl&s not only observed this close imitation of flomer, 
but, wherOihe had not led the way^ supplied the 
want fromjother Greek authors. Thus the story of' 
Sinon and the Taking; of Troy*wa| copie^ 
Macrobius) almost vord 1t?r \ford from Pii^an^, 
as the loves of Dido and iEneaf ^re taken frd»v 
those of Medea and Jason hi Apollonius ^nd *s^-, 
vcj;al otherfe in the same ihanner. * ''•*'. 

Tp proceed to the AllegosicarFable: if we reflect 



upon ftiose innumerable knowledges, those secrets 
Ctf nature* dnd physical philjp^op%, whifch Homel* 
is generally supposed to have wrapped up in his 
. allegories^ >yhat a new and ample scene of wonder 
> may this consideration afford us! how fertile will 
that*imagination appear, which was able to clothe 
alf the properties of elements, the qualifications of 
the iKind, the virtues and vices, in forms and per- 
^ns; and to introduce them into actions agreeable 
to the nature of the things they ^shadowed! This is 
a ^cld in, Which no succcfdfng p^fets could dispute 
^ith Homer; and whatever commendations have 
bqgn allowed them on this l^pad, are by no means 
for their invention in having enlarged his circle, 
but for, their judgment in haApng contracted it. 
Fit ttlien.the mode of learning chqpged in the 
following ag^, an^^^ jience was delivered in a plainer 
manper, it then became as reasonable in the more 
modern poets to lay it a,side, as if‘was in Homer to 
make u^se of it.^ And perhaps it was no unhappy 
circumstance for YffgU, tJiat there was not in his 
time that demand iy)on him of so great an inven¬ 
tion, as might bS capable of furnishing all ^those 
allegorical partsjof a poem. 

cThe MarvellousJFable includes whatever is super- 
naturdir ancT especially the machines of the gods. 
He seems the first who brought them info a system 
'of rnachinery for poetry, and such a one as makes 
its*'greatest iippufrtoce anc^ digefty. For we find 
tS^e qnthors, t^hql^yl'been pffended at the literal 
ftwfion of the ®}48, constantly laying their accusa- 
,tioh ag^mst Hamer a# the chief support t)f it. But 
wlAtcVer caiSse fliere laight be to blafne «his ma¬ 
chines^ in ^,|j)hilcj^phical or a religious view, they 



re so perfect in the poetic, that mankind have 
een evef since cc/Mented to follow fhSm: none 
lave been able to enlarge the sphere of poet^ 
eyond the limits he has set; every attgn^t of this 
nature has proved unsncces^fol; and, aft^ all the 
various changes of times <ind religions,* his ‘gods 
continue to this day the gods of poetry. • • * , 

We coDMfenow to the charactersrf)f his pejsons; 
and here wishall find^no author hps ever drawn So 
many, with so visible and surprising a v^iety, or 
given us such Itrely Snd affecting iip’psessioM^ of 
them. Every one has something so singularly hjs 
own, that no painter <;ould have distinguished t|jgpa 
more by their leatures than the Poet h^s by. their 
, manners. Nothing can be more exact thajj the dis¬ 
tinctions he Jias observed in the different de^eeS of 
virtues and vices, The single .^oualit^ of courage 
is wonderfully diversified in several characters 
of the Iliad. Tliht of Achilles is furious and un- 
tractable; that of Diomede forward, yet listening to 
advice and subject fo conyndndj that of Ajax is 
h^vy and self-confiding; of J^cctor active and 
vigilant: the courage of Agamelhnon is inspirited, 
by love of empfre and ambitioi%1;hat of’MenelaUs 
mixed with softness and tender|||ss foy h»,peopk: 
ifS find in Idomeneus a plain direct softer, in 
:Sarpedon a> gallant and generous on§. Nor is thi^ 
judicious and astonishing diversity to ijjpfound*only' 
in the prinpipai ^jual^y which cwnsiitues the Mjn 
of each character, hut e’?en ih thS under^parp^ 
it, to which he takes care to give%tincture of that 
principal dne. For exampld^ the^mhin character of 
Uljsseir an’d Nestor consil&l in wisdom* and they*ftre 
distinct in this, that the wusdom of one is' ajtificial 
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and vjfrious^of the other, natural, open, and regular. 
But theylilve, besides, charters of coilrage; and 
tfiis quality also takes a different turn in each from 
the differ|nx:e of this prudence: (/or one in the war 
depends*still upon caution, the other upon experi¬ 
ence. It would be endless to produce instances ol 
thfese kinds, he charaefers ot Virgil are far fronc 
striking us in this open manner; they lie in a great 
dfegree hidden ai^d undistinguished, aief^where thej 
are marked most evidently, affect us not in propor- 
tic&rto tl]ps1e,of Homer. rHis cWracters of valom 
ape much alike; even tlint of Turnus seems no way 
pgqpliar, but as it is ni a superior degree; and we see 
nothing 6iat differences the courage of Mnestheus 
fr^m tli^t of Ser^estus, Cloanthus, or the rest. Ic 
liRfe rti'anner it may be remarked ot Stafius’s heroes, 
that an air pf iini^tuosity runs tlirough them all: 
the horrid savage courage ajipears in his 

Capaneus, Tydeus, Ilipi^omedon, Sc, They have s 
parity gf char^-tef, wliich makes them seem bro¬ 
thers of one iamily. ‘ \ balieve when the reader is 
led into this track of reflection, if he will pursue it 
^through the Epic? and Tragic writers, he will he 
convinced how, infinitely superiot in tliis point 
the invejiftiQp of tlpmer was to that of all others. 

Thd ipeeclies are to be considered as they flbvt 
(rora, the clia{;acters, being perfect or defective as 
they agree or disagree with the manners of those 
^]f(S utfer then.»»cAs there mce'e variety of cha- 
raci^rs^in the IlSad, So t!?6re is of speeches, than in 
auy other poem.oEvery thing in it has manners,” 
(as*^ristotlc expressed it); that is evei^ thing is 
acted or slacken. It is bitrdly credible, in ai work 
of sibh' length, how small a number of lines Are 
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taployed ^in narration. In Virgil, tije^dramatic 
(art is less in propori%)n to the narrative; and thp 
beeches often consist of general reflections or 
inoughts, which might be equally just in any per- 
son’# mouth upon the same toccasion. Asftiany of 
his persons have no appa^eift* characters, so mapy 
of his speeches escape being applied and jtUld^d by 
the rule of propriety. We oftener think df the 
author himself when w# read Virgii, than when we 
are engaged in Homer: all which are the effects of 
,a colder inventicto, ifiafr interests do* less in* me 
faction described: Homer* makes us heargfs, and 
I Virgil leaves us reafl(Jrs. ’ 

* If in the next place we take a view of the senti* 
ments, the same pj?ssiding faculty»is eminent^in t|pe 
sublimity and spirit of his thoughts. Longinus haa 
given his opinion, that it was ip thfskpart Homer 
principally excelled. What were alone suffident to 
prove the grandeur and exoellence of his sentiments 
in general, is, that they have* so remarkable « parity 
with those of the Scripture r.Dupori, in his Gnomo- 
logia Homerica, has collected iniujmerable instances 
of this soirt. And it is witMustice, an excellent mo* 
dern writer alldws, that ilwirgil has not go many 
thoughts that are low and vulgar, h^hs^.not fio 
£d|ny that are sublime and noble; ^d ftiat the 
■Roman author seldom rises into very astonishing 
pentiments? whei;^ he is not fired by the Iliad, 

If we observe *}iis des^ryjti^iM^,* images, and'^si* 
miles, we shall find the invention still predoasinanl. 
To what else can we ascribe that vast compreh^ffilf' 
siop of images of every sorl;, whem^We se& each* 
■circum4tance of art, and ffldividual /of nature, sulh-* 
moned together, by the extent and lecundity .of his 
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to which all things, in tli|?ir various? 
views, presented themselves in an instant, and had 
their impressions taken otf to perfection at a heat'/ 
Nay, lie.not only gives us the full prospects of 
thiivgs, hut several unespcctcd peculiarities and side 
vi/iws, unobscri»"ed by £ny-painter but flomer. No- 
thingnis'so surprising as the descriptions of his 
battlt"?, which take up no less than half the Iliad, 
and are supplied with so vast a variety of incidents, 
that no "one bears a likepcss«tp another; such 
different kinds of deaths; that ho two heroes are 
wounded in the same manner; and such a profusion 

moble ^deas, that every battle rises above the last 
in greatness, horror, and confusion. It is certain, 
th^ere Jib not neau that number >'f images and des- 
ejriptions in any Ejiic poet; tjiough c\^ery one has 
assisted himself Vfdh a great quantity out of him: 
and It is evident of Virgil especially, that he has 
scarce any comparisons, which are not drawn from 
hisomastcr. 

If we descend from keiiCe to the expression, wc 
see the bright imagination of Homer shining out 
in the most enlivened forms of it. }Vc acknov* ledge 
him the, father *of poetical diction, the first who 
tdugh^ ,that language of the gods to men. ^lis 
expression v. like the colouring of some great mas¬ 
ters, which discovers itself to be laid on “boldly, and 
ex^e 9 uted with rapidity. It is indc'cd the strongest 
.and most glow^ipg iiriag’p^ablt, and touched with the 
g;rc;atest spirit. ^Aristotle had reason to say. He 
w'as the only ppet who had found out living words; 
there are more daring figures and metaphors 

than in t®'|L gooji autliof whatever. An afrow is 
iini^ticMi ^ be on tlie wing, a weapon thirsts to 
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drink the .blood of an enemy, and thd^ like. Yet 
ihis expression is neve/* too big for the sense, but 
ljustly great in proportion to it. It is the sentiment 
ihat^wells and fillf^out the diction, whidi rises witli 
ft, and forms itself about it • for in the same degreS 
that a thought is warmer, lih expression will Jae 
brighter ; as that is more strong, this will bgcome 
more perspicuous : like glass in the* furnace, whicji 
grows to a greater magnitude, a?id refines to a 
greater clearness, only^s the breath within is m^re 
powerful, and the heat raSte intense. ’ • ' * * 

To throw his language more out of prose, Jllomor 
seems to have affectefl the compound cpiiyetS. TUrns 
was a sort of composition peculiarly ])roi)cr to' 
poetry, not only as*it heightened fclie dictioi!,,l^u^^s 
it assisted and tilled the numbers with greater sound 
xnd pomp, and likewise comhacoi in s«me measure 
10 thicken the images. ()u tmS last consideration I 
cannot but attribute these algo t§ the fruitfulness of 
lis invention, since (as he has^mainiged them) Uiey 
ire a sort of supernumefary pictures of fhe person 
ir things to which they me joiyed. We see the 
notidn of Hectyr’s plumes in the epithet xapuBaio^oi;*' 
-he landscape of Mount Neritus in that of i;;»< 7 !VuUe>s,f 
so of others; which partiifhlar could 

lot have been insisted ujion so long ,«6 to express 
hem in a description (though but ol» a single line)^ 
vithout dfvertirn^ the reader too^inuch from ^tjie 
irincipal action or figiA’e.* As a^nSetglihor is\i sl'o., 4 -. 
iimile, one of these fpithets is a sdiort dcscrjjitiop... 

Lastly, if we consider his vfirsificEfljon, we shall be 

*.Ila^ihg a variegated or gUlterftg hclmet-j-always bpijln,d**by 
loiiifi to Hector, 
f §hakiag its leaves $ 
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sensible a share of praise, is due to his inven¬ 
tion in that. He was not satisfied with his language 
as l)e found it settled in any one part of Greece, 
but searched through its diff'erer/t dialects with this 
jWticuIar view, to beautify and perfect his numbers: 
heconsideied these a< they had a greater mixture of 
vowels dr consonants, and accordingly employed 
them'as the vei se required either a greater smooth¬ 
ness or strength. What ha most affected was the 
Ionic, which has a peculiar ^"eelness from its never 
tisiii'g contractions, and fedVn its custom of resolving 
the diphthong into two syllables, so as to make the 
\\T^”ds 6peu themselves with a ifiore siireading and so¬ 
norous fluency. Witli tliis he mingled the Attic con- 
tractiont., the broader Doric, and the feebler yEoIic, 
whTeh after rejects its aspirate, or taiees off its ac¬ 
cent; and ctiiiplefed this variety by altering some 
letters with the license of poetry. Thus lus mea¬ 
sures, instead of being fetters to his sense, were 
always in readiness to nm along with the warmth of 
his rapture, and even to j^ivc a farther representa¬ 
tion of his notioi\ss in the correspondence of their 
‘-sounds to what they signified. Out of all thc&e he 
has detayed that harmony, which makes us confess 
hd had §^t cnly tht.. richest head, hut the finest cn**. 
in the world, This is so great a truth, that whoever 
will but consult the tune of bis verses, even without 
understanding them (with the samersort of diligence, 
"v'.we daily s'^e‘ pfactis^d'in the case of Italian 
oj^eras^, will find more sweetness, variety, and ma¬ 
jesty of sounc^^an in any other languagQ.or poetry. 
The beauty'^Bs number.^ Js allowed by thg critics 
ti^e faintly Dy Virgil himself, though 

tl^-t, are jPfflU&t to ascribe it to the nature of the 
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[jalin. tongue; indeed, the Greeft has V)Biie advan- 
ta<j;es, both from the n;Slural sound of its words, aixl 
the turn and cadence of its verse, which agree with 
tire genius of no other language. Virgil was very 
sensmle of this, and used t^ie utmost dilj^enoe in 
working up a more intra(«talTl6 language to \\jJiatso- 
ever graces it was capable of; and in particular 
never failed to bring the sound of hiS line to aheay- 
tiful agreement witli iU sense. If tlie Grecian poet 
has not been so fi'fxpiently celebi’ated o^njthis*account 
as the Roman, the'oiilv r^;v?on is, tliat fewer critics 
have understood one language tlian the. other. 
Dionysius of HalicarAassus has pointed ou^. rhanytif 
our Author’s beauties iu tliis kind, in his treatise of 
the Composition oi* Words. It suihees at 
observe of iii« muKbevs, tliat they tlow^wilh so mucii 
ease, as to make one imagine that Hfiiner bad no 
other care tbau t(j,transcrible fast as .th^. Muses 


dictated: and at the same 
and inspiriting vigour, thafS® 
hike the sound of a tnmfpet*.^ 
. plentiful river, always in rh® 
wliile'we arc bonic away by a jM 
rapid, and yet the most siuoOT 
^^^lus on whatever side we 
what principally strikes us is 
that whiich Torms the character 


I ^vith so much force 
awrfken andVaise us 
They roil'along as a 
|n, and always full; 
fe of verse, the most 
imaginable^ V 

cc^itcun'iJ'ate* ijomer, 
his Invention. It is 
• of eai'li part of* hi§ 


work; and* acco«dingly we tind it to Jiave made^bis 
fable more extensinm aftd ^«pi(>u§, tjTaii any* othcf? 
his manners more lively and strc^ngly mark«ed, his 
speeches riy^re aft'ecting and ^ransp^ted, his senti¬ 
ments moi;e warm and ^ublimey hisk i*mage% 
descripfions more full ana animatec), his expression 
more raise.d and tearing, andliis numbers more rafiid 


No, *111? 
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and vario,ui* I ho/je, in what has been .sai;(i of Virgil 
TVith regard to any of these-Jfeads, I have no way 
derogated from his character. Nothing is more 
absurd or endless, than the comuiou method of 
don^paring eminent writers by an opj)ositid'a of 
pa,rticular passjages rii^tlvem, and forming a judg¬ 
ment/frOm tlience of their merit upon the whole. 
We ought to'have a certain knowledge of the 
princi])al eharaoter and distinguislnng excellence 
of^each ? it is in that we are to.cpnsi(Jer him, and 
hi {hoportion' to his degM’c in that we are to ad¬ 
mire him. No author'or man ever excelled the 
wcrld in ,more than one faetd'ty ; and as Homer 
has done this in invention, Virgil has in judg¬ 
ment, ^Not tluut we aie to t^unk that Homer 
v^anted judgment, because Virgil had it in a move 
eminent degree; ;>r that Virgil wanted iinentioii, 
becaase Homer po^^^essi'd a larger share of it; 
each of these great y^thors had more of both than 
perliajit. any man iql^ides, and are only said 
to have icss in (‘(jfiSfpaiison with one another. 
Homer wa^ the greyer genius, Virgil the better 
artist. In one we Ast admire the man, iu the 
other the work ; ifwier hurrics''and transports 
u& with'a eommatding impetuosity, Virgil h'j\ds 
us with an- attractive majesty; Homer scatters 
with a generous profusion, Virgil bestows with 
a .careful maguiticeiice; Homcn, like the Nile, 
pours ijut bis'T'ic'hqs wp^i u boiindless o\ erilow, 
Virgik like a river in its banks, with a gentle and 
constant stream. When we behold their battles, 
tnetbinks th^' tw.o poets resemble the heroes they 

f 'lebrfte : Homer, bon'ndh'ss and, irresistible, as 
chilys, bears all before him, yiul shines more 
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and morc.as the tumult increases ; calmly 

daring like ililneas, uppoars undisturbed in tlje 
midst of the action ; disposes all about him, and 
conquers with tri«iquillity. And when we look 
upon their machines, Homer seems like*his,ow^i 
Jupiter in his terrors slviktng Olympus* scatt^jr- 
ing the lightnings, and firing the heavens; Virgil, 
like the same power in his benevc^ence, coflnsejl- 
ling the gods, laying,])lans for ampires, and re¬ 
gularly ordering kis whole creation, 

Ikit after all, 4t is vt^th gr(*at ])arts as Vith 
great a irtues tliey naturafly border on soijie im¬ 
perfection: and it if#often hard to distingitish»c«;- 
actly where the virtue ends or the fault begins. 
As prudence maysometimes .sink to susp»cJpn.|SO 
may a great judgmcyt decline to coldness ;*ana 
magnanimity may run u]) to profu-sion or extra¬ 
vagance, so mayji great invewtion to red^Aidaucy 
or wildness. If we look u^ipn Homer in this view 
we shall ])erceive the cWef objections againstjiini 
to proceed from so no^ .a ‘cause as the excess 
of this faculty. 

Among these we may reckon some of his mar-' 
vclous Fictions, upon which so •much .criticism 
h^bccn spent, as surpassing %11 thf lAwnds'of 
probability. Perhaps it my be witk great and 
su])erior sduls as with gigantic bodies, which, ex¬ 
erting tliennseliies with unusual strength, exceed 
what is commonty th»ug;h^ tl\e^^i* propoftioJTof 
parts, to become miracles'in the whole; a^id like 
the old hprocs of that make, commit sometlyu|^ 
near extravagance, amWst'a !y?rieg l)f glorious 
and inimitably performafices. Thus Homer Tia's 
his •speaking horses, and Virgil his myrtles ^dis- 
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tilling blooO^ where the lattfT has not sp nuich as 
CQiitrived the easy intcrvci)Won ol'adeity to save 
the probalnlily. 

It is owii’ig to the same vast'invention that his 
similes have been thought too exuberant and rull 
of firtnimstancys. TlnJ^bree (»f tl\is laenlty is seen 
in uolthing more tliau iu its inability to eonliiie 
itself 10 that sijigle eirciunstance upon wliich the 
comparison is gKomulecl; iti,nuis out into embel- 
lisljLmentL. or additional imay.es,* n liieli, however, 
are ^.0 managed as not toO\{*rj)oh or the main one. 
flis siuiiles are like ])ic![ ures, nliere tlie principal 
fig'tvre hasj.not only its pro])or\i()n given agreeai)]e 
to the original, l)ul is also stt idf uith occasional 
ornaments and piiospccts. Thc’-same n ill account 
'for ^lis maimer of heaping a uumbi'r'of compari¬ 
sons togethevr in ope breath, when Ids fancy sug- 
gested to him at omm so m.np\ ^xarious and cor- 
res])on(ient images. The reader ^^ii! easily ex- 
teut| tliL-i observation to niore oiijections of the 
same kind; 

If there are others w'liich seem ratlu'r to charge 
him with a defect or norrovvness of genius,“tlian 
ail excess of if., those seeming defects will be 
found u^mn'gxami'iiatioii to jiroceed m holly fusi^m 
the nature <i.f the times he lived in. yuch are his 
gi'osser represi'ntatious of the gods,*" and the 
vicious and impel 11 ^^manner of this heroi's. But 
.Ii?ifnstdierc s|ypXl^]|||^t»r/l of tlid latter, as it is a 
point generally ci{m^'(l into extremes, both hy the 
c'eiiipurers and tlvdeiulers of Homer. It mnst he 
a strange ])?ir,liaUty to antiijuity, to tjiink with 
Madame Dacioa, ‘that ftiosc limes, and manners 
^re so much the more 'excellent, gs they arc more 
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contrary {o ours.’'*^ Who can ‘be soypj’ejudicfd 
ni their favour as to 'naguify the felicity of thos^ 
a^'^es, v^hen a spirit of revenge and cruelty, joined 
witli the practice of rapine and robbery, reigned 
1 lirdbgli the world ; when iio mercy was* shQwif, 
but for the sake of kwirtf,* wherk the *great<isi 
prinec.s were put to the sword, and tln^rVvives 
and daughters made slaves and ccticubine.s ? On 
the other side, I Avonhi not be so delicate as those 
modern critics, wbo are shocked at^ the servile 
ofHces and mean ?m]do}^syent in wluph we so'bici 
times see (he heiocs of llbmer engaged. .There 
is a pleasure in tai'iAg a \iew of that s^m^diaiJy 
in op})osi(ion to the luMiry of succeeding ages, 
in beholding mwiarchs A^itho*lt their ^uanK 
princes t(*mi*ng tliei^ docks, and prince .ses iraw* 
ing water fioni the spiings. \\ hetfkve ri’ad Ifo- 
mer, we Oiight to rcdect lhat«we are reading the 
most ancient anilior m the hoatlien world; and 
those who coJi'idcr ]n>u in this light, will idouble 
their ]}Icasuie in the pcrusal’of Inm. ‘Let them 
tliink they arc growing acqiuw’ytcd with nations 
and jKH>])lc that arc now no more; that they are 
stepping almo^ tluce thousand years back into 
tli^remotest autiipiity, and efttcrtaiiniifej thetb- 
st^es with a clear and surprising visign of tiring^ 
no where dse to be found, the oidy true mirror 
of thitt aneienh woild. IJy this mca is alope 
ilieir greatest oRstaek's \kill,\^?TijSh; mid wV-it 
Usually creates their dislike will'become a satis¬ 
faction. 

This consideration may‘further .fsth-ve to au- 
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Swer for^tljfc coifsstant use of the Kam;[* cpitliets 
t9 hivS gods and heroes; such as the far-darling 
Phoebus, the blue-eyed ]*allas, the swiftrfoolecl 
■ Achilles, S«'. which some have censured as im- 
' jterthieiU and tediously repeated. Those o'l the 
gods clependecV upon’Kie, powers and offices then 
bcliei^ed*to belong to them, and had contracted 
a^wefghtand veneration from the rites and solemn 
devotions in which they w ero used: they were a 
soft of attributes with which it was a matter of 
feli^ion to salute'them on all oc(»asions, and which 
was, an irre^ erence'to omit. As for the epi¬ 
thets df«reat men, JMons boileau is of 0])inion, 
that they were in the nature of surnames, and re- 
p<)ated ?is such ; .ffir the Greehishaving no names 
' derived from their fathers, were obliged to add 
some otlien 'Viistiiietiou of each persoij,; either 
namwig 'his parents txju’essly, or his plaeC'bf birth, 
profession,' or the like:'as Alexander, the son of 
Phjlipysllerodwlus of IIalicarnas,--us, Diogenes 
the Cynic, &c. Homer therefore, complying with 
the custom of his country, used such distinctive 
additions as better agreed with ])oetiy. And in¬ 
deed we have something parallel fo these in mo- 
ddrn times,', snch''as the names of Harold Hjii'e- 
foot, Ednvoiid Ironside, Edward JiOugshanhs, 
Edvrard the J 5 kck Prince, &c. If yet this be 
thpught to a||^unt better for tluj propriety than 
for* the ’repjMppli? ^sh^j, add a fkrtlicr conjecture. 
Hesiod, diJBing the World into its different ages, 
ha? platfeedl^fowrth age between the brazen and 
one. of ‘Jleroes distinct from other men; 
Upvi™ race, who fougiit at Thebes and Troy, 
are^'csdled demi-gods,-and lived by the care of 
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Jupiter ip the islands of th^ * Now 

among the divine honours, which were paid thejn 
they luieht have this also in common with the 
gods, not to be mentioned without the solemnity of 
an ?|)ithet, and such as might be acceptable to 
them by its celebrating Jhtfir famines, a<*t.i(>iis,,or 
qualities. 

What other cavils have been traised against 
Homer are such as \jardly deserve a reply, but 
will yet be taken notice of as they occur in ^he 
course of the work. *AKu)y luWe bdeii occasiftned 
by an injudicious endeslAOur to exalt Virgil; 
which is much the* (feme, as if one sho^uld tliiwk 
to raise the superstructure by undermining the 
foundation; one.*worild iinagiiic, by the whj^le 
course of tl>eir {iargjlcls, tluit these ciitics *ncVgr 
so much as heard of lioiner’s lu!¥ing written 
first; a considerntio7i whicl)* whoever txAnpares 
these tw'o poets, ought to have alA\ays’ in his cj^e. 
Some accuse him lor the same*lhings Avhich jhey 
overlook or ])raise in'tlm other; as hen they 
jArrfer the fable and moral of tlve,.^dilneis to those of 
the Uiad, for the same reasons which might set 
the Odysseys^l)o\ e the TEneis: .as that,the hero 
is^wiser man; and the actiort of tjie <)ne mOre 
beneficial to his country than that o|^ the 'other: 
or else they blame him for not doing what be. 
never designed,; as because Achilles is not as 
good and perfeft a jM'iqpe a$ !^|?eas, w'ben 
very moral of his poem required a contra^jy cha¬ 
racter : it^is thus that llapin judp:es in his epnf- 
parsion of Homer and^ Virgin Others •selejc-t 


Ileiiod. iib. j* ver. 155. &c. 
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those ‘part^puhir'pa.ssageb of Ilonier, which are 
ii/)t so laboured as .sonic thiit Virgil drew out of 
them : this is the whole inanagement of Scaliger 
in hi.s Poetics. Others (juaiTd with what they 
take lot low and nuian evpressious, somet'imes 
thj:oiigh‘a fals^> delieut ypnd refinement, oftener 
from /andgnorance of the graces of the original; 
and flien tiiuiaph in the awkwardness of their 
own translation*: this is tl|e conduct of Pcranlt 
in his Parallels. Lastly, there are others, who, 
pretenfling *.t6 a* fairer^ ^irocceding, distinguish 
Initween the personal ifievit of TIomer, and that 
o^t.iii''; but when the;f (‘oine to assign the 
causes of the ereat re])utat ion of the Iliad, they 
fo^nul it upon the ignoianee of,Ins times and tlie 
|y:eju‘dice of tlio>e that followeil : aiwl in juirsu- 
anee of this,]^rinciple, thc_v maki* those ai cidents 
(.such iWthe eonlention of the (ities, flc.) to be 
the eauses'of his fame,.wliieh wcie in leality the 
conjscciveiiees o/‘ lu-. inoiit. The same might as 
w'ell be said of Virgil,,or any gieat author, whose 
general eliaraeter \.vi!l inlalliid) laise many casual 
additions to their rejiutation. Tliis is the method 
of Mods, de la jNIotte, who yet confesses upon 
the wh()k*, .fhat m whate^er age Jlomcr hadLv- 
cd, he‘ihnst(^havc been the grcate.st poet of pis 
iNitiqjn, and that ho may he said in this sense to 
be the master ewen of tliosc^whOjSurjiassed him. 
^.'/ii aU these* fil!jj(,etipns .4ee nothing that 
contrajtliets. his title to' the honour of the chief 
hivpiition; and«&s long as this (which is indeed 
tl]e cV.aracteristi 9 of‘poetry itself) remains un- 
eg^alleik^y hisyfollowerb", he still contihucs supe- 
ri^tct’^thcm. A cooler judgment may conrrnit 
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fi*wer fanUs, and be approved in*tlie of one 
sort of critics; but tliat warmth of fancy wiU 
carry the loudest and most universal applauses, 
which holds the ‘heart of a reader finder the 
strongest enchantment. Homer not only^appears 
the inventor of poetry Uut*e\eels*all the iuvcai- 
tors of other arts in this, that he has sA^aliawed 
up the honour of those who succeeded hinp 
What he has done admitted no increase, it only 
left room for eontractiryi or regulation.. Ife show¬ 
ed all the stretch^f faiuTy at once; and if he^ias' 
failed in some of his fliglhs, it was but because 
he attempted eAcry tiling. A work of Jhis kwi^l 
seems like a mighty trei*, which rises from the 
most vigorous seetl, is improied w'ith iif{i^,i|St^f, 
flourishes airtl iiroduees the finest fruit; natuiv 
'and art conspire to raise it; pleasuw and profit 
Ijoin to make it v.,ijiuable; and^the}, who find the 
Justest faults, have only suiil, that a few blanches 
(whi(*h run luxuriantthrougha dchness of jiature) 
might be lopped into'town, <|P give H a more 
regular aiipearauce. 

Haring now^spoken of the beauties and defects 
of the original, it remains to treat of the traus- 
at^wi, W'ith the same view to the eliief* jl^arac- 
teiastic'. As far as that is seen in the»main parts 
of the podm, such as the fable, manners,•and 
Bontiment,*no t»anslator can prejudice it but l^y 
.vilful omissionsf or‘ciinira^Ulqii^*. As'it aVso 
oreaks out in every particular ^mage, doscrip- 
ion, and feimile ; whoever jessen?. or too much* 
.oftens,tho*se, takes ofl‘ fi'om thiji cW'Pcharactcc.* 
t is the first grand dut^ of an interpreter, ^o 
pve'his author entire aiifl uiimajmed; andjbr 
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the rest,^tlj« tlicfion and versification Qnly are his 
proper province; since th<ese must be his own, 
bat the others he is to take as he finds them. 

It should then be considered what methods 
inay afford some equivalent in our languag*e for 
tfje graces of# these' In ,the Greek. It is certain 
no liberal translation can be Just to an excellent 
original in a superior language ; but it is a great 
mistake to imagine (as many have done), that 
a ^ash paraphrase can make amends for this gen- 
•er^ defect? which is po less <n danger to lose 
the spirit of an ancifliit, by deviating into the 
Modern , manners of expn\s*sion. If there be 
sometimes a darkness, there is often a light in 
ajiticj[uky, whicU nothing better preserves than a 
version almost literal. I kpow no 'liberties one 
ought to taixe. but those which are necessary for 
transflising the spirit of the (yiginal, and sup¬ 
porting the poetical style of the translation; and 
1 "s^'iH #;enture*to say, there have not been more 
men misfed in |ormcr times by a servile dull 
adherence to the^letter, than have been deluded 
in ours by a chimerical and insolent ho])e of rais¬ 
ing and, improving their author. It is not to be 
dbubtqd^ t^^at tlfe fire of the poem is whii44.a 
translator iliould principally regard, as it is nlpst 
likely to expire in his managing: hoWever, it is 
hh) safest way to be content witfe preserving this 
to^his'Utmost, nf l{he«i^hole, wh;hout endeavour¬ 
ing t9 be mc^e than he finds his author is* in 
particula|^lace. It is a great secref in writing 
>t^l«iow MMn ,to 1)0 plain, and when poetical 
figu faM^ v; and it Is what Ilpmer wrll teach 
but follow modestly in his foot- 
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steps. WJiere his diction is bold anrj iofty, let 
us raise ours as ]}igh as we can; but where hig 
is plain and humble, we ought not to be deter¬ 
red from imitating«him by the fear of* incurring ' 
the ^bnsure of a mere English critic Notl\inj> 
that belongs to Homer s^erfis to hi>ve been mctfe 
commonly mistaken than the just pitch ^ his 
style; some of his translators having swelled 
into fustian in a prouc^ confidenc^of the sublime, 
others sunk into flatness in a cold and timorous 
notion of simplitity. •^^^lethiu'ks * 1 * see tlfbscf 
different followers of Honfer, some sweatiijg and 
straining after him *b^ violent leaps an^ bouadK 
(the certain signs of false mettle); others slowly 
a)id servilely creeping in his 4 :rain, while tlje 
Poet himself*is tdl Ijhe time proceeding with au 
unaffected and equal majesty before fl*em. How¬ 
ever, of the two extremes one «ould soonei»f)ardon 
frenzy than frigidity : no* author is to*be envied 
for such commendations as he may gain by ^at 
character of style, which his* friends must agree 
together to call simplicity, aiuj the rest of the 
world will call dulness. There is a graceful and 
dignified simjfficty, as well as a hald and sordid 
01^ which differ as much from*each pthes as the 
aii;' of “d plain man from that of a s^ven* it is 
one thing to be tricked q|^and another not to be 
idressed at <111. #Simplicity is the mean between 
ostentation and f ustieifc. 

This pure and nobl^simplicity is no where in 
such prefection as in the Sermture^and our author! 
One may affirm, with aU respept’tq the in»pir(id 
writing, that ^le Diving Spirit made use ofTiO 
other words but what werh intelligible and qpm- 
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mon Co m(«i at tliat time, and in that part of the 
w orld : and as Homer ig the author nearest to 
those, his style must of course hear a greater re¬ 
semblance to the sacred books than that of any 
other vtriter. This consideration (together with 
what has beei? observed.Xif the parity of some of 
his thoughts) may, methinks, induce a translator 
on the one hand to give into several of those gen¬ 
eral phrases aad manners, of expression, which 
have attained a veneration ewen in our language 
frc/m being used in the Gld Tertament; as on the 
■other, to avoid those whieh have been appropri- 
«te.d to till' Divinity, and iii a manner consigned 
to mystery and religion. 

c Fora farther preservation of this air of sim¬ 
plicity, a particular cureshould be taken toexpress 
with all ])UMnuess those moral sentences and 
prowrhial sj)eechorj which are^.so numerous in 
this poet. They have something venerable, and 
as I may say (racular, in that unadorned gravity 
and shorkiess with wliieli* they are delivered: a 
grace which woijld be utterly lost by endeavour¬ 
ing to give them what vve call a more ingenious 
(that is,.a, more modern) turn in tTie paraphrase. 

‘ Perhapsythe ihixture of sojne Grmcisms «^iul 
old wdrds,r,after the manner of Milton, if done 
without too much aii|^.tion, might not have an 
ill effect in a jvj^rsion of this particular wmrk. 
wt.^climiost o & ny othfcv seelhs to require a 
venerable aiity|K cast. But'certaiuly the use of 
mpdcrn tepupP’ war aud governmenj, such as 

a ^^mign.juntp, or the like (into which 
hi^ tvanslatorlsf have fallen) camiot .-be 
: those onlv ‘fexcented. without which it 
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is impossible to treat the subjects jtf^uy living 
language. 

There are two pccularitics in Homer’s diction^ 
whi^h are a sort of diarks, or mol(*s, by wTiich e^^ery; 
common eye distingushes him at first sighjf: those 
who are not his greatest adififrers l(fok npon,them 
as defects, and those who are, seem pleasethwith 
them as beauties. I speak of his cfompound'epk- 
thets and of his repetitions. M^jny of the for¬ 
mer cannot be done literally into, English with^t 
lestroying the puHty of*cwir language, I believe* 
uch should be rebimed a*& slide easily of 4 hem- 
plves into an Englrsb compound, without 
enee to the car or to the received rules of com 
ohilion; as well* as those wliHih have resei^dd 
sanction frbm the authority of oiy best poets*, 
Ind are become familiar through rtieir pse of 
hem ; such as the cloud-coTnpelliug . Jdvd*, &c. 
Vs for the rest, whenevei'any tan be as fully and 
lignilicautly expressed in a .sjngld word fts in a 
umpound one, the course to be taken is* obvious. 
Some that cannot be so lurnrtl as to preserve 
leir full imagg by one or two words, may have j us¬ 
ee done them by circumlocution*; asthfiepitlipt 
h^ifuXXo? to a mountain, which w'puld appejiwlittle 
1 ridiculous translated literally /eaf-slmkingbut 
mch affor’ds a majestic idea ii^ th 5 periphrilsis ; 
jhe lofty ‘mouiWain shakes his^.^aving woo^.’ 
►thers that admix of cfiffiitng^ignincations, irmy 
iceive an advautag'e by a jud^ious variation, 
ccording to the occasions (jn whi^ they are <n- 
mduced. . For cxample^Jthe epithel of Afolisf, 
dr far-shootingis^capable of two expli- 
atidns; one literal, in re’spect of the darts and 
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bow, the„elisigns'of thatgod; the othor allegori- 
oal, with regard to the rays of the sun; therefore 
in such places where Apollo is represented as a 
god ill perJion, I would use the former interpreta¬ 
tion ; apd where the effects of the sun are describ¬ 
ed^ I would make cHoicc of the latter. Upon the 
whole, it will be necessary to avoid that perpetual 
repetition of the same epithets which we find in 
Ilonier; and wdiicli, thougli it might be accom¬ 
modated (as-)ias been already shown) to the ear 
bf those times, is by afo mealis so to ours; but 
One may wait for oppdii unifies of placing them, 
’^ht're they derive an additional beauty from the 
occasions on which they are employed; and in 
d'-img this proij»ei’ly, a Iransfator may at once 
show his fancy and his judg-inent. ' 

As for ll6mer’s repetitions, w e may divide them 
into thrbesorts; of \vhole narrations and speeches, 
of single sentences, and of one verso or hemistich. 

I hope it is noL impossible to have such a regard 
to these, as neither to lose so known a mark of 
the Author on rflie one hand, nor to offend the 
reader too much on the other. The repetition is 
not ung,Taceful in those speeches where the dig¬ 
nity of. fhetspeaker renders it a sort of insokcice 
to alter hisJ^word^; as in the messages frohi gods 
to men, or fro\n h^her powers to infeiiors in con¬ 
cerns of state^ where the ceremonial of religi¬ 
on^ seems to Voqufire' in the solemn forms of 
.prayers, oaths, or the like. In other cases, 1 be¬ 
lieve the be^t,fule i^^ to be guided by, the near- 
wess" oA. distance, at which the repetitions are 
placecTO the original: when they follow tdo close. 
Olio may vary.the expression; ^ut it is a (fucs- 
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lion whctlicr a professed translator 'l)e autho¬ 
rized to omit any: if they be tedious the author h 
io answer for it. 

only remains to speak of the Versificatioiv 
Homer (as has been said) i*^ perpetually applying 
tlie sound to the sense, {flid varyin|^ it ^n 
new subject. This is indeed one of the ex¬ 
quisite beauties of poetry, and attainable by very 
f'ew; I know only of Homer emment for it in the 
rreek, and Virginn i.ia^in. I am sensible 4*i^ 
|\'hat may sometimes happen by chance, when a 
Ivriler is uann. and ifully possessed of his Jiiuage: 
iiowe\er, it may be reasonably believed they 
lesigned tin's, in ^whose verse it so manifestly 
ippears in a superior degree to ^11 others. 
eaders have'the ear to be judges ofdt; but thost? 
vlio have, will see I have endeavoilred at this 
leauty. 

Upon the wdiolc, 1 mus*t<*onfess myself utterly 
ncapable of doing jnsti.ce to Jlonier. I tftteftipt 
lim in no other hope thiln that w’hicn one may 
mtertain without miicli vanity*tif giving a more 
olera*l)le copj^of him than any entire translation 
h ver‘-e has yet done. We h<t*d only Jhose jof 
phifjjman, Hobbes, and Ogilbr. Chapman has 
aken the iidvautage of an immeasurSble length 
ff verse, notwithstanding whw^, {here is sc'arce 
ny paraphrase fgore loose anif riunbl ij^ ^han Ms. 
le has frequent iptcrithMionS' df^*K)W#'6r lix 
ines, and I remember one in thoppiirtecntft book 
)t the Odyssey, ver. 312# whero h^ has spun 
wenty^verses out of twq, He Is pften mislaJj*i 
n so bold a manner, that* one might think ha 
leviated on purpose, ifhp did noMu other‘p^ltices 
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of hi)S notts^ insist so much tipon vei-bal trifle. 
He appears to have had “a strong' atfectalion of 
:;xtracting new meanings out of his author, inso- 
■nuch as to promise, in his it'hyming preface, a 
poem of the mysteries he had revealed in Homer: 
ind perhaps he endeavoured to strain the obvious 
sense to this end. His expression is involved 
in fustian, a fault for which he was remarkable 
in his original writings, as <in the tragedy of Bus- 
sy< d’Amboise, &c. In a word, the nature of the 
man may account for his \vhol5 performance: for 
he appears, from his preface apd remarks, to have 
been of mi arrogant turn, and an enthusiast in 
poetry. His ow'n boast of having finished half 
tlip THad in less^than fifteen weeks show's, with 
what negligence his version w'as pertormed. But 
that ^'hich'ds to be allowed him, and which very 
mucli contributed to cover his (Lefects, is a daring 
fiery spirit that a.ninuites his translation, w'hich 
is something like what one might imagine Homer 
himself would have writ before he arrived at 
years of discretion. 

Hobbes has given us a correct, explanation of 
the sense in general; but for particulars and cir- 
ciunsf^ifcCkhe continually lops them, and dften 
omits the'-most \ 5 eautiful. As for its being es¬ 
teemed a clos6 translation, I doubt not many have 
b^n led into error by tluf shortness of it, 
which*ifroceeds/nm frpm his following the origi- 
^lal, Ikie by line«.but from the contractions above 
mentioned. Be sonjetimes omits whole similes 
IsentehceSj and is libw and then- guilty of 
mistakes in^pJ which ho writer of his learning 
qqttld' haye but through carelessness. . His 
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poetry. as«well as*Ogilby’s, is too merfU for criti¬ 
cism. 

It is a great loss to the poetical world, that Mr, 
Drydeu did not liVe to translate the Iliad. lie 
has left us only the first book, and a snjall part 
of the sixth: in which ift hfi lias in some plaiaes 
not truly interpreted the sense, or prcsdVv^ the 
aiutiquities, it ought to be excused'on account qf 
feie haste he was obliged to write in. He seems 
to ha\e had too mneh/egard to Ch^pjnan, whtvse 
wmrds he sometiihes cofwes, and ha* nuhapfiil/ 
followed him in passages it^here he wanders from 
the orignal. However, had he transtited ihft 
whole work, I would no more have attempted 
Homer after him than Virgil,hisn^ersion of .tybpm 
(not withsiautling'somc human errors) is the moat 
noble and spirited translation I kno\v*iu any lan¬ 
guage. But lilt; fate of gr(?at geniuses’ is» like 
that of gi'eat ministers ; thquglj they are confess¬ 
edly the lirst in the commonwealth of lett^'rs, 
they must be envied and*calumniated only for 
being at the bead of it. 

That w'hielwn my oninion ought to be the en-' 
leavour of any one »l|po translates Homer, is 
iboife all things to koc}) alive tlLt sj^nt’jqd fire 
vlwch 'makes his chief charatler: i» particular 
■laces, whe»e the sense can blar tiny doubt, tO, 
ollow the‘strongest and mo^ jioetical, as mpst 
igreeiug with that clufra«Jser ;TO.c©*py hiih in mil 
the variations of his* style, and ^e dilfereiit mo¬ 
dulations ^f his numbers^ to jft;csorve, in •the 
more active or descriptive part©, a*vvarmth 
elevation; in tluj more seflate or narrative, a plaiii- 
ness'aud solemnity; in the speechqg, a fulness* ajid 
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perspiciijtj'; in Vhe sentences,, a shoutness aiul 
gravity; not to neglect even the little figures and 
turns on the words, nor sometimes the very cast 
of the periods; neither to omit nor confoiin^ any 
tite.s or customs of antiquity; perhaps, too, he 
oyght to include the'whole in a shorter compass, 
thanJia# hitherto been done by any translator, 
^hcThas tolerably preserved either the sense or 
poetry. What* I would farther recommend to 
him, is to sjtudy his Authqr rather than from his 
‘ow'n text, ‘than from.^iny cCinmontarics, how 
learned soever, or whatever figure they may make 
inAhe'e^imation 6f the world; to consider him 
attentively in comparison with Virgil ubo\e all 
tfep ^^itvdents, and with Milton above all the 
moderns. Next these, the. archbishop of 0am- 
bray’s Telewachus may give him tlie truest idea of 
the spirit and turn of our Author, and llossu’s 
admirable treatise of,the Epic Poem, the justest 
notion, of hi» design and conduct. But, after 
all, with whatever jad^ment and study a man 
may proceed, or jvith whatever happiness he may 
perform such a work, he must hope to please but 
a few; those only nho hkvc at once a taste of 
pbetr;*^and, competent learning. For to satisfy 
such as wafit eitier, is not in the nature 'of this 
undertaking ;'siulie a mere modern wit can like 
npthing that is^ii^m modern, and pedUiit nothing 
tlj((it is^not GfeeK. i 

^ What I have,done is submitted to the public, 
'from whose 9 i)inionj? I am prepared, to learn; 
i^ough I feay no judgeg„so little as our. best poets, 
ivho, are most'sensible bf the weight of this task, 
fels IfoT the wo^t, whaitevef they shall please to 
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i^iy, they snay give me some coftcern*:ts,they arc 
unhappy men, but none as they are malignaii 
writers. I was guided in this translation b; 
judgments very different from theirs, and by per 
sons for whom they can have no kindnesi, i{‘ a^* 
old observation be true, .thSt the strongest aijti 
])athy in the world is tliat of fools to raeii of wit 
Mr. Addison was the first whose »advice dSte^;- 
mined me to undertalcjc tin's task, who was pleased 
to write to me upon that occasion in^such teryis 
as I cannot repcaUwit hotij; vanity. *I*was obli|fed 
to Sir Richard Steele for afvery early recotjimen*- 
dation of my untreftaking to the pul^id. Dr. 
Swift promoted my interest with that warmth 
with which lie always serves iiis friemk ^ 
humanity and franki^ess of bir Samuel OartK are 
what I never knew' wanting on any’eccasion. I 
must also acknoijjedgc witli infinite plpasnlrc, the 
many friendly ollices, as \wn as sincere’criticisms, 
of Mr. Congreve, who had letl me the way in 
translating some parts of Homer; as !• wish for 
the sake of the world he had iwpvented me in the 
rest. • I must add the name of Mr. Rowe and’Dr. 
Parnell, though I shall take a further opportuni¬ 
ty of doing justice to the last, vfcose j^oo’d-natifre 
(to givfe it a great pane|^Tic) i»iio Icis extensive 
than his learning. Thb 'favoiil oii these gantlo, 
men is not enti*ely undeserved by one who be^rs 
them so true an tlffeetioiv Rut*!wflat can I ^y 
of the honour so many of the g^rcat havQ d^e 
me, while .the first names of the* age appear, as 
my subscribers, and the most distiji^ished 
irons and ornaments of Iftaming afi my chief e¥f- 
couragers 1 Among these ft is a particular* plea- 
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sure to mk' to find, that my hig'hest oblig;ation.s are 
to such who have done most honour to the name 
of poet: that his grace the Duke of Buckingham 
was not displeased Ishould uiidertake the Author 
^0 whoni he has given (in his excellent Essay) so 
comjdcte a praise: 

f 

Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 

For all bofeks else appear so mean, so poor, 

Verse will seam prose. but st^ll persist to read. 

And Homer ■will be all the books you need. 

•rlfat the Eittfl of Ilali^TK Vasi one of the first to 
favouy me, of whom <it is hard to say, whether 
thg advapeement of the polite arts is more owing 
to his generosity or his example; that such a 
fi^nius‘as my Lord Bolinghrokc, not more dis¬ 
tinguished in the great sccr^es ,of business, than 
in all the usbfnland entertaining parts of learn¬ 
ing,,has not refibsed 1o be the critic of tlu'se 
sheets, and the patronlof their writer : and that 
so gxcgllent an< imitaior of Homer a.s the noble 
author of*the tragedy dof “Heroic Love, lias con¬ 
tinued his partially to nu*,/rom my wiiting ])as- 
torals, to my attempting the Jliad. 1 cannot- deny 
myself the pride of confessing, that F have had 
the advantage n|/t only of their advice foa.lhe' 
condnet iij^ geneWl, bu^ their correction’ of ’ se¬ 
veral particulai r, tf this'translation, 

1 could say a gwat deal of tliQi plea.sure of he- 
in^' distinguisii^d % tjnj Earl of Carnarvon ; but 
it CIS ajmost absurd to particularize any one gen- 
hrqus a iQ^j i i^ a person whose whol,e life is a 
'ggntbu^Hfefiesv oi them. Mr. Stanhope, the 
present s^et^ry of stale, willpai:don my desire 
of h|ivlr'^ known that he was pleased to pro- 
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mote this affair. The particular zeal of^]\][r* Har- 
court (the son of the kte Lord Chancellor) gavQ 
me a proof how much I am honoured in a share 
of li^ friendship. *l must attribute to* the same 
motive that of several others of ray friends^ to* 
whom all acknowledgmwit# are rendered unne¬ 
cessary by the privileges of a familiar cotre.^on- 
dence: aud I am satisfied I can ifo way bettey 
oblige men of their turn, than by»my silence. 

In short, I have •foupd more patrons than evfr 
Homer wanted. He woftld have thought him,'?elf 
happy to have met ^ the safiie favour at Athens,* 
that has been shown me by its learned jivki, ih«? 
University of Oxford. If my Autlior had the 
wits of after ages for his defend<*rs, his trjft\jjlaJ(jr 
has had the tteaulnestof the present for his advo* 
rates; a pleasure too great to be chaagedfor any 
fame in reversion. And I can hardly eirvy#him 
those pompous honours htj .received after death, 
when I reflect on the enjoyment of so.ip^jny 
agreeable obligations, and easyfriendsliips, which 
make the satisfaction of life. 31his distinction is 
the nfore to l^e acknowledged, as it is shown to 
one whose pen has never gratified the perjudices 
of particular parties, or the vanities ^•pnjtjcul&r 
men. "Whatever the success njay prewe, I shall 
never repent of an undertaking in ^vhich I have 
experience’d thft candour an^ friendship of go 
many persons of*raerif; «yid in ^wlaich I hopeWo 
pass some of those years of youl^) that are,gene¬ 
rally lost in a circle of foflies, 3fter a manpef 
neither wholly uiiuseful.to others, Jftof disagreQ-* 
able to'myself.* 

Poiu-:. 



T/IE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


SfcwEifr Acni.R.v ! loveliest village of the plain, 
"VVliero hcaltB and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain. 
Where smiling‘spring its earlLat visit paid. 

And parting sun?mcr’a lin^eri ig blooms delay’d; 

Dear lovcTy bowers of it\f.oeence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, whcji evcry^sjort could please; 
How (fTten have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humbio happiness endear’d §aeh scene! 

Hew often have 1 paus’d tm every charm-r 
The shelterM cot, the cnltivateJ farm. 

The pcver-failiiig br^jok, the bu'<y mill, 

fhe decent church that t(ipj)’d the neighbouring hill; 

The hawthorn bu''li, wilh si'ats beneath the shade. 

r 

For taliing age and'whv'p’rtng lov(>rs inadel 
How often have I hless’d the coining day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the lilhagc train, from labour fiee. 

Led,up tli^ir spoiHs beneath the ajireadiug tree— 
While m*uy a pa^ime circled in the shade. 

The young cdtitenfcng as the old survey’d. 

And many a ^anih^frolick’d o’er Ihe^^round, 
And*slfcight3 of n^t and oIF strength went round; 
And still, as ea«h repeated pleasure tir’d, 

Succeeding aj^rts the j’sirthful baud inspir'd —i 
Tfie dancing* pjiir*that simyly sought renown 
i[y holdiwPmit to tire each otBer down; 
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The swaiw, mi'strustless of his smuttedTace, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place. 

The basliful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

matron's glance^hut would those looks rejfrovc. 
Those wore thy charms, sweet village! sports like tlrcse 
With sweet succession, tauglit c%n toil to^leasc; 

Tlicse round thy bowers their cheerful inlluence sited,, 
These w'cre thy clmrius—but all these chafins are fled, 
Sweet smiling villttgc,*lovelicst of thc*Iawn, 

Thy sports arc fled, and »il thy charms wdtiivirawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrautf| hand is seen. 

And Desolation saddvnj all the green; 

One only master grasps the whole domain. 

And half a tillage splits thy smiling phiin; 

No more thy.glassj hrook reflects the day, 

But, chok’d with sedges, works its weedy >^a:y; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollow-sounding bittern partis its ne&t; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing* fli«3, 

And tires their echoes witlf uniiaried cries; 
yunk are thy bowers in shapeless luii^all, 

AnW the long^rasa o'ertopa the mouldering wall. 

And, troinbling, shrinking from the sjmilcr's hand. 

I'lir, far away thy cliilJrcn leave the And. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening iilsm prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, ami meiUHoca^: 

Princes and loriis^may flourish, or ^av,fa^le; 

A breath can make tl}cm, a#a*brcath na9 made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s ]*Hdo, 

When on'?!e destroyed, can neverebe supplied., 

A^tiine' there was, ere Eifjfland's giflofi^l^^. 

When every rood of ground maintain’d its 
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y*<jr hirfs'llght I>abour spruaJ Ijor wholesome ^tore, 
Just gave what life requir’d, fcut ga%'e no more; 

Ills best companions, innoeonce and hoaltU, 

And hi*, best riches, ignorance of Svcaltli. 

But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the la^id, aud'Jispor;sess the swain; 

,<Vlon'g the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldj whalth and cumbrous pomp repose; 

And every warlt to luxury allied. 

And everjp nang.that folly pa§^s to pride. 

Those gentler hours that»j)lenty hade to bloom, 

Tliosu eahii desires that ask’d l|n<»iittle room, 
Thos(f'heaUliful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene, 
lav’d in each look, and biigiiten'd,a!l the green; 

T^ieso, far departing, seek a kinder shore,, 

^ * 

And rural Bilrtli and manners are no more. 

^,weet Auburn! parent of tlie blissful hour. 

Thy glddcs forlorn coufe%3 thy tyrant’s power. 

Ilwe, as I tal^ m^ solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangling wntlks -tind ruin'd grounds, 

And, many a year.elaps'd, return to view 

Whore once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew—> 

Reraejribranccdvakos with all her busy train, 

S^walhj i»t?jny brifet, and turns the past to pain. 

In all«ny waniln’ings round this world of care, 

5n. all my gr?o f ‘Uod has given my share— 

I s^^ had latest hours to (jfown, 

Amidst^e^Piiumblo hoVdts to lay me down; 

T<f hushfflP onfclife’s taper at the close, 

And ke ^yfcb &*'fl-ame fram wasting, by repose: ^ 
f still Kopesl^ for pcidq,%ttonds us still, 

Ami^l|^g^ swains to b1v>w my book-learn’d ekill; 
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ArounA*my fire an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, a«d all 1 sayr; 

And as a hare, -whom lionnds and horns pursue, 

^ants to the place ^rom whence at first she fllew,, 

I still had hopes, niy long vexations pass’d. 

Here to return—and dio af homo at lastT 
0 hloss’d retirement, friend to life’s decline, 

Retreats from care, that never must be mine! 

How blest is ho who erdwns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour^with^E^ago of ease; •*’ 

Who q^uita a world where stnjpig temptations try— 
And, since ’tis hartl*tl combat, learns to fly! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep. 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter 8t*ands, in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate* » 

But on he movoa^to meet his latter end, 

Angela around befriending virtue’s friend; 

Sinks to the grave with imperceiv’d deffay, 

AVliilo resignation gentlyslopes the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening the last. 

Ills heaven ^ommcuces ere the world he past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, a^etoning’s ^ose, 
tJ}) yonder hill the village murmur iSse ; • * 

There, as I pass'd with careless stofs and s[?w. 

The mingling notes came soften’d worn below; 

Tbc swain respqj^sive as the inilkpnj^i wng. 

The sober herd thatjow'd meet tbeir*young. 

The noisy goose that gabbled o’er the^ool. 

The playful children just lot Iffoso from'school, 
Th«^watch-do^*8 voice tha-fijbay’d the wllispering wind, 
A.ud the loud laugh that spolilb the vaj^nt mind' 

E 
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Theae sweet confusion souglit the ■'haile/ 

And fill’d each pause the nsghfingale had m.ulf' 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cljoer^ul murmurs fluctuate in the g.ih , 

No busy steps the grasg^growu foot-way tuad. 

Por aH the blooming flush ol’ life is fled: 

All but yon wjdow’d, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 

She, wretebed matron, forc'd in age, for bread, 

;To strip tHo'brook with ma^tlfng cesses bpiead. 

To pick her wintry fagget from the thorn, 

}To 6ee^ her nightly shed, and uief till morn; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

Thj Sad historiamof the pensive plam! 

Near yonder copse, where onej thagarden smil’d. 
And still v^ere many a garden-flower grow's wild; 
Thord, where a few tSin .shiuhs the pVieo disclose. 
The village preacher’s igoflest mansion rose. 

«A rfitin ho was,*to all^the country dear. 

And passing rich with feft-ty pounds a-year, 

Bemote fi om towA^ he ran his godly i ace. 

Nor o’er had chang’d, nor wish’d to chancre, his jdaeo 
UnskilTul ho toTii^fu, or seek for power 
B^iioctrinfcs fashiLn’d to the varying hour; 

Par other ain^ hi8Uicj|rt had Icarn’d to prize. 

More bent to rais(ylM|^retched than t^nse. 

Ills laousc watJ«®^P;o^11 thfi vagrant train, 
Ile^chid their j|i|j||^rings,‘but reliev’d their pain; 
jThe long-reniJSp^d beggar was his guest. 

Whose hdar^^i^ending swept his aged breast; 
TW lfuin’d spendthrift, novV no longer pijoud, 

J^im’d kindro^thero, and hajj his claims allow’d; 
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Tlie ln’ofecn soldier, kindly bade to Sfby, 

Sat by Ilia fire, and talk’d the night aWay; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or talcs of sorrow done, 
^boulder’d his crufch, and show’d how f{olds*wore won. 
Pleas’d with his guests, the good man learn’d to*glow^ 
And quite forgot their vic<* in^heir woc^ 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
llis pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the \^ctchcd was hJb pride, 

And even his failings leaned to virtue’s sUJt-; 

Hut in his duty, prompt at dy?ry call, 

lie watidi’d and wept|he pray’d and felt for all; 

And, as a bird each fond cndearmoiit tiios, 

To tempt its new-ftedg’d ofispring to^tlic skies. 

Ho tried each artj reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the ws^. 

Beside the bed whore parting l^fo was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain»hy turns dismay’d. 

The reverend champion stood: at his control 
Pespair and augui'.h flpdMie«tn*ggling soul;* 

Comfort came down the trembling jnyctch tfu'''ise, 

Aid his Ins^faltering nceents whisjier’d pi’aise. 

At church with meek and iniatFec^'fk grace, 
llis lookiS adorn’d the venerable jilace; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double svnty, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd fti pray. 

The soT’vico pas^ around the pioiJiS uij^n^ 

With steady zeal, e^ch hoftosl rustic ra^i: 
jRven childron follow’d with endoarin^wllo, 

And plRck’d his gown, to shaw the good, map’s smile. 
Ilij ready smile a pareiit’#,warmth ApwSb’d; 

Thoir welfare pleas’d him, ai»d their cares distress’d; 
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To ^hem Vjkb boart, hi$ love^ bis griefs were giT%n, 

Btti all his serious thoughts ha4 ros''t iu IieaTon. 

As somO tall cliff that lifts its awful forte. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leases the storm, 
Thou^ round its breast'tbo rolling clouds are spread, 
.jStwnal sunnbibo settles* on its bead. 

Bosi&tt yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
X^itb blossom*d furze nnprofitably gay. 

There, in his noiiy mansion, skill’d to rule, 

'The villageOaastes taught hj^ Httlo ^bool. 

A man severe be was, an^htem to view; 

I kBfw him well, and every truai(^ knew: 

Well hah the boding tremblers Team'd to trace 
The day's disastei| in his morning face; 

PuiFwell they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his j^fces, for many a joke had ho; 

Bull*vrell the busy wl^sper, cii cling r^nd. 

Convoy'd the dismal tidtngc when be frown’d. 

Yet he was kind, or* if severe in aught, 
fb o love Jie bore to learning ifras in fault. 

The village all decjaj’d bow much ho knew : 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 

Lands hs could sa^sure, terms and tides presage, 

‘ And ef'tM th^ story ran that he could gauge ; 

In argningtitoo, the parson ow^’d his skill, 

For e’en though vanq[uish'd he could argue still; 
l^'^hilo words of le^n^ length, and thiy^i^ering sound, 
^maz^ tho gazing rustlcl rfing^d ground, 

^AndostiU they g^d, and still the wpnder grew, 

That onn s^yild be{l4 should catry all bo knew. 

« But fame. ^The very spot 

l^^ere maliy g’tinj# he triumph’d, is forget. 

4 ; 
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jNear yonder thorn, that lifts its head ip h>gh> 

WJiere once the sign-poat caught the pafi^h)^ eye. 

Low lijSS that hous^ where nut-brown draughts inspir’d, 

Where gray-beard mirth, and smiling toil retir’d? 

Whero village statesmen tajk.’d*with looVa profon*nd, 

And news much older than their ale went round* 

Imagination fondly stoops to trape 

The parlour-splendours gf that festive place; 

The white-wash’d -vvall, -^e nicely sanded flboor. 

The varnish’d cloc^tbat elTcji’d behind the door; 

The chest, contriv’d ajiouble ^ebt to pay. 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day— 

The pictures plac’d for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal ganxe of goose; 

The hearth, e.vcepf when winter chill'd the»dav, 

* ® * 

With tispcn houghs, and flowers, and fennel gay; 

While broken tea-Vups, wisely kept for show, 

Rang’d o’er the chimney, glistCh’d id a row. 

Vain transitory splendours! couid not all 

Reprieve the tottering mansion from^ita fall* 

Ob|cuie it sinks, nor shall it moi'o impart 

An hour’s iniporlanee to the poor ma^’^ heart, 

Tyiither no more the peasant shall repair 

To sweet oblivion of his 4aily care; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s ^le. 

No more the wowdman’s ballad shaH prevail; 

No more the smitH his dflskp JUrdw sliaU «5ear. 

Relax his ponderous sVength, and leaj|t|td hear; 

The hoBtghipiself no^ longer shal^be foun^ 

Careful to,6ee the mantling bliss go ritunjl-f 

"Nor iSbe oopmaid, half wllli^yo be press’d, 

kies to pass it the 

£ SI 
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Va# ? let the rich deride, the^roud disdain, 
Theee simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To tne mye dear, congoniaT to my heart. 

One iftitive charm, than ^11 the gloss of art. 
^Spontaneous jicys, whert naj,ure has its play, 

soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
tightly they frollo o’or the vacant mind, 
Unenvicd, unmolested, unconfiijrd; 


But the lon^ponip, the midnight masquerndo, 
*With ell the freahs of wjuifon wealth arraj’d* 
dns^ese, ere triflers half’their >vj^sh obtain, 

•The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, even while fasliion’s brightest arts decoy, 
s 'Bhd heart distrusting asks, if this be joj ? 

Yo friends to truth, yo statesmen who survey 
Tha rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
yours to judge, liow j»ide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and* a happy land. 

Froud Sewells the tidewiA loads of freighted Oie, 


And shouting Folly hails them from her ah^c; 

Hoards, even beyond the miser’s wi&h,,j^qund. 

And rich men Ji(^k from all the woi](^anlUnd; 
y^t^flrust^our gams. This wealth is but a name 
That lesases our useful products still the same, 
l^pt BO the loSi^. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a S^a^tl ^gt m any poor supplied; 

Sjpaco for his Jake, mspitjfc’s I r tended bounds, 
httrses, equipage, and hounds; 
ThU^^that wrops hjs limbs in silken sloth* 

i?sighhouriag fields of half thwr growth; 
seat, whejre (^jijlUary,sports arc seetft 
“’"dg’nant spti#1a»,the eftttage from thp 
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Around world eacb needfal pro(luct'Bie», 

For all tllic luxuries the irtirld supplies; 

While thus the land adorn’d for pleasure—^all 
B^barren splendour J^bly waits the fall,' 

As some fair female, unadorn’^ and plain. 

Secure to please while youth*confinns her ^eign. 

Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies^ 

Nor shares witli art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when those charms al‘6 pass’d, for charms are frail, 
When times advances, anti ^hen lovere fail)* 

She then shines forth, |plicitut\p to bless. 

In all the glaring imfofence of dress: 

Thus fares the laud, by luxury betray’d; 

In nature’s simplost'charnis at first array’d; 

But, vergmgTto docllnq^ its splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourg’d hjf famine, from Ae smiling laud* 

The mournful peasant leads humble band; 

And whUe he sinks, without ono arm to*save, 

The country blooms—a gardeh, and agraVo. 

Where then, ah ! where shall povtfrsy reside 
To ’scape th 4 ^pro 8 Suro of contiguous pride? 

JfXo some common’s foncoless limits^tfay’d. 

He drives his flock to plckf*^tht scanty blad^ ’ 

Those fenceless fields the sous of wealth diviHfe, 

And even the l^rc-worn common is denied. 

If to the city«ped—yhat waits there? 

To see profusion that he mUlbt not share; 

To see Jen thousand baneful arts confin’d 
To.pamjer luxury, and thin nfepklnd; * 
each jay lire sons oft pleasure \nrfw, 

Ws fidlonr-cr^atnr6$’ tree; 
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Here, tie the courtier glitters in brocade. 

There the pale artht plies the'sickly trade; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 
There thb black gibbet glooms beside the way: 

.The <Joiue whero Pleasi^rc holds Lor midnight reign, 
richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train: 
^•multuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare 
Sure secncs like these no trouliles <;’er annoy! 

^Rure these dfenotcrone uniTwsal jo^— 

Are these thy serious thqfights?-^-ah! turn thine eyes 
*tVffere the poor houseless shivorin^ fouiale lies. 

She oner, perhajts, in village plenty WessM, 
lias jvopt at talcsjof innocence distiVs«'d; 

®ll?r modest looks the cottage might •adorn? 

Sweet as tlV'*primrosp peeps beneath the thorn; 

lost to nil—her friends, her viiti^' fled. 

Near her betrayer’s^door, she lays her head. 

^nd*pinch’d wi*th cold, and shrinking from the shower. 
With heift'y heart deplorcfe that luckless hour, 

Wlien idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel, and robes of country b<^wn. 

Do tWne, .swe*-t%\DutntNl thino, the lovcli(■^t tiaiu, 
Do^hjr TalrVribes participate her pain? 
jBven now^*^erhapa, by cold and hunger led, 

Af proud meu’s doors they ask a little lyrad! 

• Ah,^no! To tlisji^nt climes, a^drearytsecne, 

Inhere half the conv<^worbf intruck's between, 
iTlirdljgh torrid t ftffiW ^vitli fainting steps they ^o, 
Whore wild Alt&^^»urlliurs to their woe. 

JPm, different all rfat charm'd ^efore, 

jcaih^uB teri^ll^Df thift hon id shore; 
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Those bla»ing suns that dart a doMrnwSrd ray? 

And fiercely shed intolcrahlo day; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
silent bate in drdVsy clusters cling; 

Those poisonous fields with rant luxuriance erowtifi 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death arjund; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wako 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake;^ 

Where crouching tigers vrtiit their haplells prey. 

And savage men more muadc^ous still than they; 

While oft in whirls tlic mad tc/Vjado flies. 

Mingling the ravag’d iajscape with the skies. 

Far diftcrent these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, t^c grassy.vested gg-ecn; 

The breezy cgvert of tho warbling grove. 

The only shelter’d thefts of harmless loro. 

Good Heaven! what sorrows glogm’d that parting'day, 
That call’d them from their native walks away,’ 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure pass’d, 

Hung round the bowers, au(! fondly look’d thoir»last. 

And tool? a long farewell, and wish’iiji vain 
For*seats like these beyond tho western main; 

And sbudJering still to fa<ie tbc di=itaij^ deep. 

Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep,' 

The good old sire, the first, prepar’d to go 
Tho new-found worlds, and wept for others woe; 

But for himself, unconscious virtue tir^,^ 

He only wish’d for wojlds beyond the gra'fe. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her toaM»J 
Tho fond tompanlon of his helplws years,* 

Silon^ wont next, neglectful ^f her cha^s?** 

Amd left a lover^s for a father’* arms. 
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With l^der plaints the mother spoke her wQfis, 
And lolessM the cot where ev§ry pleasure roBe; 

And kiss’d her thoughtles babes with many a tear. 
And clesp’d them close, in sorrow »doubly dear; 
Whilst her foAd husband strove to loud relief 
In all the silent manlhiossi of grief.— 

^ 0 hixury! thou curs’d by Ileavcu’s decree, 

“ How ill exchang’d are things like those for thee! 
How do thy positions, with in&idious joy. 

Diffuse their pleasures onl^y to destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sictly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not thWr,own: 

At evt,ry draught large and more largo they grow, 
A bloated mass ^f rank unwieldy voej * 

Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, dojjvti they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

^ 4i’en now the dc\astation is bogtm. 

And half the business of nlcstructiou done; 

E’^n now, methin*fcs, as pondering here 1 stand, 

I see the rural Virtues icavo the land. 

Down, where yoE anchoring vessel spreads the tail. 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, ^ 
Downward they^paove—a melancholy band— 
Irdiii,the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contentbd Toil, and hospitable Care, 

And kind connubial Tenderness are there; 
And^Piety wjtl^yibhcs plac’d abovo,^^ 

And steady Cijyalty, and«^ithful Love. 

Aiid thoii,^®^ Poetry! thou loveliest maid. 

Still whore Censual joys invado; 

Unfit id^yh^e degenerate t^mes of shame 
To cMtrb the heart, or Sli-ika for honest fame; 
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DeSr chaining nymph, neglected ond decried, 

My shame in crowds, my Solitary pride; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 

Sy^at found’st me poor at first, and kcep’st me*so;^ 
Thou guide by whioh«the nobler'^arts excel. 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare tJioe well. 

Farewell! and oh! where’er thy voice betric d. 

On Tornea’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side. 

Whether where cquinoctiil feivours glow. 

Or winter wraps the j)olaf weild in snow. 

Still let thy voice, prev yhng ovfr time. 

Redress the rigours o'f *^h’ inclement clime; 

Aid slighted Truth: with thy persuasive strain 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage oS gain; 

Teach him, that states,^of native strength possess’d, 
Though very poor, may still be very blcss’d;* 

That trade’s prouq^ emjiiro hastes -^o swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour’dInqle away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows and'the sky. 

Goldsmitu. 
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A sacred Eclogue in imitation of Virgil's Pollio. 


Ye nymphs of Solyma ! heg^n the song: 

4 

To heavcAly themes suhlij^io# strains belong. 

The mossy fountains ajiB. the swItoh shades, 

Tbe dreams of Pindus and the,Aonian maids. 
Delimit no more—0 Thou my voice inspire 
W^jo touch’d l^iah’s hallow’d lips with fire! 

•* E«ipt into future times, the bard begua: 

A Virgil^siiall conceive, a Virgin bear a Sou! 
Fro/n Jesse’s root ijeliold a branch arise, 

Whoso ’sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies; 
T^e ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 

Aud o» its top descends thb mj'stic dove. 

Ye heavens! frqju high the dewy nectar pour, 
An^fin soft silence shod the kindly shower! 

The sick and «r^k the healing plant shall aid, 


;^r^iif Afifms a shelter* and from heat a shade. 


All cridSOs shall cei 
•Returning Jhsti 

Peace o’er thi 

• ^ 

And white 

_ 

i;ria^PI|ht, 



and ancient frauds shall fail 
aloft her scale: 
or olive wand^xtend, 
c *a^ from, heaven descend. 


nd rise the expected mem! 
picious Babe, ho hornf 
^ee, Natu^*^ai^8 her ea^iflbt wreaths' to biflng,, 
With*all the incense of*tIie breathing spring: 



See lofty lL<cbanon his hoa<l advance, 

See nodding forests on tHb mountains dance: 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 
llknd Carmel’s flowery top perfumes the skies 1 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely dgsort cheers; 
Prepare the way! A God, aTlod appears! 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply; 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him frdm the bending skies! 
Sink down, ye mountains* s^d ye valleys lale! 
With heads declined, cedar's^ homage pay ; 

Be smooth, yo rocks;»ys rapid floods, give way. 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold; 
Hear him, yc deaf ; «.nd all yo Wind, kchold! 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day:* • 
'Tis he the obstru<^ud paths of souaid shall clear 
And hid new music charm the unfolding ear: 
The dumb ali.all sing, the lame his crutch forego 
And leap exulting, like thc*bo«idIiig roe. 

JSfo sigh, no murmur, tho wide worltb-shall hear; 
Prdrn every face lie wipes off every tear. 

In adamantine chains shall death he Wlund, 

A^d hell’s grim tyrant fool the eternal woun^J! 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture, and tho purest air* 
Explores the lost^the wimdcring shocg^ifocts. 
By day o'orsoes them, and Benight protects; 
Tho tender lambs ho raises in his anuSIS'^ 

Feeds fr(?m his hand, and in hisshosooi wUrmsi 
Thu^ shall mankind his gu^dian care* eagSge, 
The promised father of the future age.^ 
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No Bjorc'^ shall nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriors meet wi(?a hateful eyes. 

Nor fields with gloaming steel he cover’d o’er. 

The brazen trampots kindle rage no more; 
NutfUseless lances intp‘ scythes shall bond, 

And the broad falchion in'a plough-share end. 

Ufbseir palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 

Theif vibes a sliadow to thcii’^raco shall yield. 

And the same hand that sew‘*d, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts w^ 8uri)rise, 
iSass lilies spring, and sudden *efdui-e rise; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to bear 
Ne" falls of wat3r murmuring in his ear, 

Uia rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The grcei>’#eed trembles, and the buliusb nods. 

"yVaetc sandy vallcyr once perplex’d^ with tlioiu; 

Tbo spiry fir and shapely box adorn: 

Tc leafless shrubs the flowery palms Buccccd, 

And odorous myrtlo to the noisome weed 

The lambs with owolves shall graze the verdant mead. 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead. 

The steer and^iln at one crib shall meet, 

An^ hafriiless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 


The amHing infant in his hand shall take, 

!fho crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Plea^^d, tbo gra^ lustre of the scaleg survey, 
Andwith the?r forky tongue shall innocently play. 
p|||||||||||||||rn’d ^th light, imperial Salem rise! 
to'^ery heodj; and lift thy eyes! 
|ngfSco‘iby spacious courts adorn; 
ture eQn$| and dafightors yet unborn. 
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Iincrowding ranks on every side arise,* 

Demanding life, impotici^ for the skies! 

Sso barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

JValk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 
eco thy bright altars^throng’d with prostrate kin^lf. 
And heap’d with products o&SaSeftn sprir^s! 

For thee Idumea’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glOw, 

Sec heaven its sparkling f>ortaIs wide display, 

And break upon the* in g, flood of daj! 

No more the rising sfci^hall gild the morn. 

Nor evening Cynthia her silver horn; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

* _ 

O’erflow thy courts: the Light himself shall shine, 
Ileveard aud God’s etcfnal day be thine! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust,'!iiid monnyiins melt away; 

But fi\.’d his word, his saving p*vcr Remains; 

Thy realm for over lasts, thy ojvu “itussun reigjis! 


Pops. 



THE VO\ AGE. 


Ships, I (Icscitc JOJ 
Amidst the main, 

'I will conic and try vnu, 

W hat vou aic pjotctUng, 

Anti piojcctinir, <■ 

What's vojjr in?l and aim. 

One goes abihad fur mefcliandi^^and tiading, 

Another ‘itajs to keep Ins coutyiy fiom iinadiiig, 

A thud is coming iioiSi with Jnh and wialthv lading. 

Hallo! niy faucic, whitl/cr”wilt thou go? 

UlD PoLM. 

an AmericanTisitiiif? Europe, the loii" voyage 
he has to make is an cxeelk’iit preparative. The 
temporary ^absence of worldly scenes and cm- 
ployiftents, produojs a state mind peculiarly 
fitted to receive new and vivid impressions. The 
va;iit space of •^waters that separates the hemis- 
pheresisilke a blank pa^e in existenee. Tht're is 
no gradual tranwtion hy which, as in Europe, the 
features and population of one eoiiutry blend al- 
mo.st impcrcc|dibly with those of another. Ih'om 
the momoiit you lose sight of the land yoit have 
left, all is,■vacancy until you step on the Opposite 
shofe, and aie launched at once into the bustle 
and novelties of another world. * 

In ttavcllip.g^'oy land there Is a continuity of 
sjeng.andj^ connected .succession of persons and 
‘incidentM&at carry on the ^tory of Ijfc, and les- 
^ il)scpce and separation. We 
itjl^uc, “a lengthening chain*’ at eachre- 
Ktfmafwir pilgrimage; but the chain is uubrok- 
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on; \fe raft Irace it back link by fink; &n{]l we feel 
(hat the last of them*still grapples us to home. 
But a wide sea voyage severs us at once. It 
Twaj^es us conscioift of being cast loostT from the 
secure anchorage pf settler! life, and seij*t adrift 
upon a doubtful world. ‘It InterpoSes a gu^ffiiot 
merely imaginary, but real, between us*and our 
homes —a gulf subject to tempest, 'and fear, and 
uncertainty, that makes distance palpable, and 
return precarious. 

Such, at least, w<is the* case w'ith myself. As' 
1 saw the last bbi'line (Jf my native land fy,de* 
away like a cloud in the horizon, it secisied ajf ii* 
1 had closed one volume of the world and its 
conccrnp, and had time for meditation, bSfoj'ei i 
o])cnetl anotlfer. Tlvit land, too, now vanishing 
from my view, rvhicli eontained all tl«,t Avas most 
dear to me in life^ Avhal vieisfiiudes mighl’cx eur 
ill i(—what changes iniglft /akij place in me. be¬ 
fore I should visit it again. Who can tell Avken,hc 
sets for#h to Avander, wllillrer he may be driven 
by (he uncertain currents of e.vintence ; or when 
he may return; or AAhether it may ever be bis lot 
to revisit the*scciics of his cliildl*cK)d ^ • 


1 stiid tliat at sea all is vacancy ; I ^‘?hctuld, cor¬ 
rect the expression. To one given to ilmy-^rcani- 
ing, and fond of losing himself in feveries, a* sea* 


voyage is full ofy>nbjects for meditation; but tlnyi 
they arc llic woifders flf <|fe dcc^i, end of'tbc ai.f, 
and rather tend to abstract the njiind from Avorltb 
ly themes., 1 delighted to 1^11 ov&j- the quarts 
railing,.or <,*lhub to the main top» oi^acalm da^^’ 
and mijSse for hours together on the tranquil bo¬ 
som'pf a summer’s sea;—to gaze upon the piles 

f‘2 
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of golden eloiids just peering above lire ItoVizon, 
fancy them some fairy realms, and peojde them 
with a creation of iny own to watch tire gen¬ 
tle undulating billows, rolling'Iheir silver voly’ia>!io 
as if td die away on those harrpy shores. 

/■^’'hcre was a delibious sensation of mingled 
secu,rity'and awe with which I looked down, from 
pay giddy height, on the monsters of the deep 
at their uncoutJi gambols. Shoals of jrorpoises 
tfjinbling about the bow olf the shi]); the grampus 
shuwly heaving his hui/d'fornvabove the surface; 
or, the ravenous sha'.k, diflrling liUe a spectre, 
‘througHthe blue waters. My imagination would 
conjure up all that I had heard or rend of the 
lyfitcry world beneath me; of Ihe finny herds 
.that roam its fathomless valjeys; of the shajieless 
monsters tliat lurk among the very foundations 
of the*earth; and'of those wijd phantasms that 
sw'ell the tales of fishermen and sailors. 

/sometimes n distant .sail, gliding along the edge 
of the ocean, would* bd anollicr theme* of idle 
speculation. IIow interesting this fragment of 
a world, hastening to rejoin the great mass'of ex¬ 
istence!* What«> glorious mornnnen't of human in- 
•fentjoji'dhat has thus triumphed over wind and 
wave ; has’ brought the ends of the world into 
• communion;'-has established an interchange of 
blessings, pouripg into the sterile regions of the 
north dll the 'tuitiries«of the soflth ; has diffused 
tjie light of Iftywlcdgc and the charities of cul- 
t^Y.atcd life ;has thus bound together those 
cattgred tnji^ons of tjie human race, between 
^ylnfemuature seemed to have tlmrwn an insur- 
moiHitablc barrier. 
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on<? day descried some sliapele.se object 
drifting at a distance. • At sea, every thing that 
breaks the monotony of the surroanding expanse 
attention. * It proved to be tRe mast of 
a ship that must ha,ve bcen'completely wrecked; 
for there were the remains oT handkei chic^'by 
which some of the crew had fastened tliRmstflves 
to this spar, to prevent their being flashed off'hy 
the waves. There was no tracts by wlu'ch the 
name of the ship* could be asferl^ined. Tk^ 
wreck had evidenib drifted about for many 
months; clusters of shell IMi had fastened about 
it, and long sea weedS Haunted at its .sides.’ Hut 
where, thought I, is the erew ? Their struggle 
has long been over—they have ghne down 
the roar of tife tempost—their bonesi lie whiten-* 
ing among the CvTvcrns of the deej).* Silence— 
oblivion, like the waves, haveVlosed oyer' them, 
and no one can tell the story of .their end. What 
sigh.s have been wafted aft^r tlmt ship;»wliat 
prayers offered u]) at ’thfe deserted fireside of 
home! Ilow often has the mistress, the w’ife, the 
motheV, ]>ored over the daily news, to catch some 
casual intelligence of this rov(?r* of tl\,e deep. 
How* has expectation darkened inttf^fi^evty— 
anxiety into dread—and dread into* despair! 
Alast not one memento shall evtr ret urn* for 
love to cherish. * All that shall cv,e\; be ki^own, is 
that she sailed from he^.^ort, *“ emd was nevfir 
heard of more!” 

The sight of this wreck, ;js usual, ga^ve risc*ff 
many dismsil anecdotes.. This waft-*partieul?iri^ 
the'easo'in the evening, wfiign the weather, which 
had hitherto been fair, began to'look wild *aud 
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tlircateuinj*, aiuf ^^ave indication?* of oftc 
jBudden storms that will smnetimcs break in upon 
the serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat round 
the dull light of a lamp in the Cabin, that mad^’'- 
ghiom Vore ghastly, every one had his tale of 
ship-vereck dhd dliSkster. 1 was ])artic‘ularly 
strufk ^ith a short one related by the captain. 

• As 1 was'once sailing.” said he, “in a fine stout 
ship, across the banks of ^Newfoundland, one of 
tSiose heavy/og{. that preyailnn those parts ren¬ 
dered it impossible Ion us to^i^ee far a-head even 
in,tire day time; but .lit nigfit the weather was so 
thick 'tlmt we could not disfinguish any object at 
twdee tlm length of the ship. I ke})t lights at the 
head, and S constant watch forward to look 
out for fishing smacks, which are accustomed to 
lie at anchor on the banks. The wind was blow¬ 
ing a smacking hrciPze, and w c were going at a great 
rate through the water.* Suddenly the watch gate 
the alarm of ‘ a sail a-hcad —it was scarcely ut¬ 
tered bcft>rewe were upon her. She was a small 
schooner, at anchor, with her broadside towards 
us. The crew were all asleep, and had neglected 
to hoist*a light.® Wc struck her ji5st a-miilship.s. 
The fprMVthc size, and weight of our vessel hore 
her dowii^’below the waves; we passed over her, 
and were hurt-ied on our course. As the crashing 
V^reck w'as shilling beneath us, I had a glimpse 
of two'or three nalf-na^ed‘wretAcs rushing from 
Jier cabin ; they just started from their hods to be 
Swallowed sln;teking,by the waves. I heard their 
yfe^raiig*ci^ mingling with the wind. The blast 
our ears Swept us out of all farther 
Piatil never forget that cry! It was 
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pm e time* be fore we could put *lhe sbig about, 

lie was under such baad-way. We returned, 
acarly as we could guess, to the place where the 
..^)oner had anchored. We cruised about for se¬ 
veral hours in th^ dense fog. We fired sig#ial 
guns, and listened if we mi{?lit hear'thc hallo<\ of 
any survivors : but all was silent—we neve^ saw 
or heard any thing of them more.” 

I confess these storips, for a time, put an end 
to all my fine, fancies. ^ The storm increased with 
the night. The sej^as liished mto* tremendous' 
confusion. There was a fearful, sullen soupd of 
rushing waves, and’broken surges. Degp’called* 
unto deep. At times the black volume of clouds 
over head seemed rent asunder by flashes of* liglitr 
ning that qirivcrcd along the foaming billows, 
and made the succeeding darkness doiiiily terrible. 
The thunders beHowed over*the wild w*alsie of 
waters, and were echoet^ and prolonged by the 
mountain weaves. As I saw the sliip staggcrpig 
and plunging among these roaring caverns, it 
seemed miraculous tliat she regained her balance, 
or preserved her buoyancy. Her yards would dip 
into the watci^ her bow was almo*t,buricd beneath 
the vfaves. Sometimes an impending^fugp ap¬ 
peared 'ready to overwhelm her, and ne^biiig but 
a dextrous movement of the behn preserved. her. 
from the sliock.* 

When I rctireB to my •cabin awful scene 
still followed me. ’ The'whistlMfeof tbe^wiml 
through the rigging sounded like*!l^ereal*w3i^ 
ings. .The creaking of the*mastSj£tiid* straiuii]^* 
and groaning of bulk heads, as tll^sbip labour¬ 
ed in ^ the weltering sea, ‘were -frightful. As 1 
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hearcf the* wavPs nifehinp; along the Side Of the. 

an*d roaring in my v»ry car, it seemed as if 
Death were raging round this floating prison, 
seeking far his prey : the inert starting of a jjt’’’, 
flui yavVning of a seam inigh^ give him entrance. 

A fine da)», howercr, with a tranquil sea and 
favouring breeze, soon put all these dismal reflec¬ 
tions to fliglit. It is impossible to resist the 
gladdening influence of jine weather and fair 
\6ind at sea» When the sjiip-is decked out in all 
'h«r canvas,* every sajl* s^\^ed, and careering 
-gaily,over the curling»wav(Kriiow lofty, how gal- 
iaut shCjgppears—^liow she seems to lord it over 
the deep! I might fill a volume with the reveries 
cf, a^sta voyage,-for with me it is almost a con- 
linual reverie—but it is tinjc to get to shore. 

It was atfiiie sunny morning uhen the thrill- 
ing ffy of “land !”««\’as given fj'omthe mast head. 
None but those u ho‘‘have experienced it, can 
foyn gn idea o£ the delicious throng of sensations 
which rush into ah American s liosom, when he 
first comes in sigjii of Europe. There is a volume 
of associations with the very name. It is the land 
of promi te, teepaing with every tlun|’ of which his 
childhoed,has heard, or on which his studious 
years nawi pondered. 

Krom that dime until the moment of arrival it 
was all feverish excitement. The sdiips of war, that 
prowlefl like kutirdiarngiaiits aloYig the coast; the 
headlands ofTOpland, stretching out into the chan- 
; the mountains, towering into the 

^Ipuds; aH^jlrq obj&ts^ of intense interest. As 
'wo sailed 3P the Mersey, I reconnoitred the 
wilJp telescope. My eye dwelt with dc- 
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light 6n n^at cottages, with theiT trini sjirubhe- 
ries and green grass-plots., I saw the moulder¬ 
ing ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the 
spire of a village church rising‘from the 
brow of a neighboi^ring hiil;—all were ddiartc- 
tcristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourahle.'.that 
the ship was enabled to come at onoe to the pifer^ 
It was thronged with people ; some, idle lookers- 
on, others eager expectants of friends xir relatives* 
1 could distinguisl^^he \ijerchant to whom tlte 
ship was consigned/' I knew him by his calcu¬ 
lating brow and resMess air. His liarpls' W'«re 
thrust into his pockets; he was whistling thought¬ 
fully, and walking to and fro, a small spactJ ha|Vi» 
ing been accorded hipi by the crowd, in defers 
ence to his temporary importance. ‘There were 
repeated ehecringg and salutations interch&yged 
between the shore and tht §hip. as friends hap¬ 
pened to recognise each other. •! particularly 
noticed one young woman of liumble dress, but 
interesting demeanour. She jwas leaning for¬ 
ward from among the crowd ; her eye hurried 
over the ship as it neared the ejiore, to catch 
some'wished for countennee. She seenactl 
pointed and agitated; when 1 heard i f«in! voice 
call her name.—It was from a poor sailor who 
had been ill all the voyage, and had excited thjp 
sympathy of evgry oHe.pn bo^dJ Wh'en the 
weather was fine, Ris me’ssmates.had spread a 
mattress fpr him on deck in the*shade, but 
late his.illness had so incyealed, ^]hat h5 had 
en to his hammock, and onl^ breathed a wish that 
he might see his wife before he ‘died, fie -had 
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been Iiqlpbd on* deck as we came \\\f tlie' rivqr 
^nd was now leaning against the shrouds, witi 
a countenance so wasted, so pale, so ghastly 
that it was no wonder even Mie eye of atfcyt,v * 
di<l not recognise him. But^at the sound of hi^ 
voice, Iier darteu on his features; it read, at 
onc(js, a ^vhole volume of sorrow ; she clasped hei 
Jiatuls, utterisd a faint shriek, and stood wringing 
them in silent agony, „ 

% All now was hurry ant^ bustle. The meetings 
of ac({uaintances—tlm ^rct^Vigs of friends—the 
co;iaultations of men of business. 1 alone was 
soiital*y^,and idle. 1 had ficJ friend to meet, no 
cheering to receive. I ste])ped upon the land of 
W Joi’e-fathers-^but felt that I was a .stranger 
in the land. 


Living. 



IIOSCQE. 


In the service of mankind to he 
A guardian irod heiow ; still to employ 
The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims. 

Such as may raise us i^’er the jrrovelinjt herd. 

And make us shins Ivir ever—that is life. ^ 

•ThoIUpson, 

Onb of the first pliT'jc.s to» which a stranger is 
taken in Liverpool, ts»the Athena'um. It^s hsUb- 
lished on a liberal and judicious plan; it con¬ 
tains a good library, and spaeiows reading'roojn, 
and is the great literary resort of the place. Ga 
there at what hour you may, you are eure to find 
it filled with grave-looking personages, 'dcjieply 
absorbed in the study of newspapers. 

As I was once visiting this haunt of the leaj'ii- 
ed, my attention was altractM to a porsou just 
entering the room. JJe was adviiiiced in life, tall, 
and o£ a form that might once have been com¬ 
manding, butrit was a little bow<K£hy time—])cr- 
haps ijy care. He had a noble Komatfsiyje 6f 
countenance; a head tln^t would hav5 •^de'ascd a 
painter; and though some slight furrows on his« 
lirow showed #hat wasting thought had hee^ii 
busy there, yet Itis ey9 stiU beaiffca with'the fire 
of a poetic soul. There* was sopiething jn his 
whole appearance that indicatetf a being o£ % 
different order from the b^isfling ];ac*^ai1)und hii^.* 
I .enij-iiired his name, aiid was informed that it 
was lloscoe. I drew baclc with an involuntary 

G 
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feeWng of 'vencfatioii. This, then, wa;-. an authw 
pf celet)rity; this was one, of those men, whose 
voices have gone forth to the ends of the earth; 
with whose minds I have con?muned even in th» 
soFtudtes of America. Accustomed, as we are in 
our-country, <to knol/ Europ'ean writers only by 
theiij‘ works, we cannot conceive of them, as of 
other men, engrossed by trivial or sordid pur¬ 
suits, and jostling with the crowd of common 
riinds in the dusty paths of life. Tliey pass bc- 
“ffei'e our imaginations like superior beings radiant 
with the emanations of tkeir own genius, and 
'Tsu^Tounded by a halo of literary glory. 

To find, therefore, the elegant historian of the 
Medici, mingling among the busy sons of traffic, 
at first shocked my poetical ideas; but it is from 
the very cireumstanees and situation in which he 
has boon placed, tliat Mr. lloscoe^evives his 
highest claims to adndration.' It interesting 
to notice how some minds seem ahnMt to create 
themselves, springing up under evep disadvan¬ 
tage. and working their solitary bur irresistible 
way through a thousand obstacles. Mature seem.s 
to delight in disappointing the assiviuitics of art, 
with, whl'di it would rear legitimate duluess to 
maturity • and to glory in the vigour and luxu- 
‘riance of her chance productions. She scatters 
the seeds of genius to the winds, cud though some 
may pe'rish arho'ng the.stony places of the world, 
and some be c]ioked by the thorns and brambles 
c.'* early adversity, yet others will now and then 
•ilri^ropt even in the clefts of the rock, struggle 
bra^Bfc up into sunshine, and spyead’ over their 
steriWbirth-place all the beauties of vegetation. 
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SnPh ha\ been the case with Mf! Roscoe. * Born 
in a place a])pare]itly9 ungenial to the growth of 
literary talent; in the very market-place of trade; 

foi’tune, family connections, or patr(^n- 
age; ,self-prompted, self-sustained, and ’ almost 
self-taught, he has conquered every obstacle, 
achieved his way to eminence, and, having be¬ 
come one of the ornaments of the nation, has 
turned the whole forcQ of his talents and influence 
to advance and cml)ellish his native town. 

Indeed, it is thi^ last? trait in liis charactter 
which has given hini the greatest interest in my 
eyes, and ind need me particularly to poiqt bim,but 
to my countrymen. Imminent as are his literary 
merits, he is but-one among the many»distin- 
guished authors of this intellectual natioji. 'riiey 
however, iu general, live but for their own fame, 
or their own p]ej;isures. Their private history 
presents no lesson to the n orld, or,'perhaps, a 
humiliating one of human frailty and inconsis¬ 
tency. At best, they are i‘)rone to steal away 
from the bustle and comraon-phvee of busy exist¬ 
ence r to indulge in the selfishness of lettered 
ease; and td* revel in scenes of rngntal, but exclu¬ 
sive,* enjoyment. 

Mr.'Iloscoe, on the contrary, has Pieiirfed none 
of the accorded privileges of talent. He has shut 
himself up iu im garden of thought, nor elysium 
of fancy; but Mhs gone, forth i^tfl the Iflghways 
and thoroughfares 6f life”; he has. planted bowers 
by tlie way side, for the refreslnlient of tlie .rfl- 
grim and the sojournej:, Snd opened .puVo 
fountains, wlie.re the l&bouring man^^may turn 
aside ,from the dust and’heat ^ of the day, and 
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drink of the living streams of knowlcdpjc. 'Thei;e 
is a “diily beauty in his lire,” on which mankind 
^ay meditate and grow better. It exhibits no 
loAy and, almost useless, because inimitable;^ 
air^ple of excellencebut presents a picture of 
active,'yet simple suiil iinitab'ie virtues, whi(‘h are 
within Cilery man’s reach, but which not many 
exercise, or tjiis world would be a paradise. 

But his private life is peculiarly worthy the at- 
•iention of tj\e citizens of our young and busy 
‘Ceuntry, where' literatiSre a^ul the elegant arts 
must grow up side by .side w'Tth the coarser jdants 
lOf'daily necessity; and must depend for their 
culture, *not on the exclusive devotion of time 
^md wealth, nor the quickening rays of titled 
palrtin.agc, Imt on hours and seasons snatched 
from the pvI^uit of worldly interests by intelli¬ 
gent and public spirited indi\iduals. 

Jtc has" shown how‘ much may be done for a 
placeAn hours of leisure bj one master sjiirit, 
and how comjiletely it can gi\e its own impress 
to surrounding <jlyects. Like his own liorenzo 
l)e Medici, on whom lie seems to have fixed his 
eye as on a pjiiive model of anti(p.ity, he has 
interwptw^kthe history of his life with the history 
of his hativt town, and has made the foundations 
.of its fame the monuments of his virtues. Wher¬ 
ever you go in Liverpool, yoipperceivc traces 
ol his ft)otste^s‘«i all i^at<is elegant and liberal, 
lie found the tide of wealth flowing merely in the 
0?tannels of tixdfic; he has diverted ^rom it in- 
sq^qratine^jffi to refresh the gardens of litera¬ 
ture. own example and.constant exer- 

tioujiXIm^as effected’ that union of couunorce 
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,ind tiie VU'lloctual pursuits, “so olo^u^ntly 
reconunentled in one, of hi.s latest writings ;* 
and lias practically proved how beautifully they 
nir^ be brought to harmonize, and to beaehtea^ 
other. The noble instituti^ins for literaiy and 
.scicntitic purposes, frhich reject su«h cre*dit»on 
Li\ erpool, and aie giving such an impulic td^the 
publie mind, have mostly been originated, and 
ha\e all been etfectively pron^oted, by Sir. 
Hoscoe: and ^vhcn,we consider the .rapidly in-i 
creasing o])ulcncc and ihflj^nitude* of'that town^ 
nlii( li jiromises to vT^ in covnnercial importapee 
nith tlie metrojiolis.'it will be perceived J:hat pi 
an alvcning an ambition of mental improvement 
among its inhabitants he has effected a^reat 
benefit to th('<'ause of British literature. 

In America, we know Mr. lloscoeVpily as the 
author—in Liverpool he is sjiolicn of as tlieJbiapk- 
t r; and I n as told of his hat ing been unfortunate 
Ml bnsiiu'ss. I could not jiity fiim/askl heard spine 
ricli men do. I considered him far above the 
reach of niy pity. Those who Jive only for the 
world,.and in the world, may be cast down by 
the fiowns of«dversity: but a ni^ui like Jloscoo 
is iiotio be overcome by the mutatioiv^td foi’"' 
tunc. They do but drive him in upftii tlfc’re¬ 
sources of his own mind : to the sujierior society 
of his own thouglits ; which the best of men are 
apt sometimes to fiegle®t,jaiid to rbattn abrbad in* 
search of less worthy asso’ciates. ^ He is indcr 
pendent of the world around hill*. lie ti\^ 
with antiquity and posterity * in antfouiiy, in fjie 
sweet coiiirndnion of studious retirement; and 

* AddrCha ou the opening of the Liverpool Institution. 
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with* posterity"/ in the generous asph-iug’. after 
future *renowu. The solHudc of such a iiiiiul is 
its state of highest enjoyment. It is then visited 
1/y thosci elevated meditations which are thcjjfo- 
ppr aKment of nohle souls, and are like manna 
seejt ffom h#aven,iK. the wiiuerncss of this world. 

Whiie my feelings were yet alive on the sub- 
jeef, it was^ny fortune to light on farther traces 
'of Mr. Roscog. I was riding out with a gentle- 
*man, to viqvv the environs of Liverpool, when he 
burned off', fhrohgh a gJSle, into some ornamentefl 
grounds. After ridyig a short distance, we came 
^ a-spacious mansion of i’l^feestonc, built in the 
Grecian style. It was not in the purest taste, 
, yet k had an air of elegance, and the situation 
*wA^ delightful. A fine lawn slo[Mjd away from 
it studded Si'ith clumps of trees, so disposed as 
to Jbreak a soft fertile country into a variety of 
landscapes. The Mersey was seen winding a 
broad quiet shefct of water tlirough an expanse 
cif green meadow laqd ; while the Welsh moun¬ 
tains, blending■vvuth the clouds and melting into 
distance, bordered the horizon. 

This was R^iscoe’s favourite re«;idence during 
•the daj i.^of his prosperity. It had been t>ic scat 
of deg^nt hospitality and literary retirement. 
TJie house was now silent and deserted. I saw 
the windows of the study, which looked out upon 
the soft sc^iSfy I h^:^va- mentioned. The win¬ 
dows were closed—the library was gone. Two 
jjfe three ill-fa/oured beings were loitering about 
di^lJace, w'hom my fancy pictured into retainers 
It laW!! it was like visitjng 'some classic 
ioimfdin, that had “once swelled its pure ;ft'aters 
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in a sincre^ sliade, but finding it *ilry and dusty, 
with the lizard and the toad brooding bver the 
shattered marbles. 

^ enejuired after tjie fate of Mr. Roscoe’s library, 
which had consisted of scarce and foreign*books, 
from many of wliichlie had d»awn th* mateViais for 
his Italian histories. It had pa.sscd underjthe’ham- 
mer of the auctioneer, and was dispensed aliout 
the country. The good people,of the vicinity 
thronged like wreckers to get somg part of th# 
noble vessel that had bhcJii drived on’shore. I>id» 
such a scene admit'Td' ludicrous associations, we. 
might imagine something whimsical in thisstra^gcb 
irruption into the region.s of learning. Pigmies 
rummaging the araioury of a giant, and conte^d,- 
ing for the possession of weapons which Thc^y 
could not wield. \Vc might picture ^,0 ourselve.s 
some knot of speculatprs, debating with ■calcu¬ 
lating brow over Ihc ^ji|ahit binding and illumin¬ 
ated margin of an obsomte'authoy ; of the air of 
inlen.se, but bafllcd saggc,ity, with w'hich’sorae 
successful piircha.scr ^einpte,d,to dive into the 
blacki-letter bargain heiiad secured. 

It is a beautiful incident in t^e story of Mr. 
Ilos«oe’s misfortunes, and one wriicli.,c«sniiot fail 
to interest the studious mind, tbat*tbe parting 
with his books seems to have touched upop hisv 
tenderest fccliiigs, and to have been the only cir¬ 
cumstance thatp could prpvokeUhJj notice of Ifis 
muse. The scholar only "knows how dear these 
silent, yet eloquent. Companions^ pure thdugliis 
and innocent hours becomte in thfe season o/ at? 
versity. When all that 3s worldly fbrns to dross 
around us, these only retain their steady value. 
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VUvcft friends gfow cold, and the convrfsc of inti¬ 
mates Idiigiiishes into vapi*! civility and common¬ 
place, these only continue the unaltered count(>. 
n^iceof lyippierdays, and chei?r ns with that tr,uc 
friendsiiip '^vhich nevei' deceived hope, nor dcsert- 
e«l sjprrbw. 

1 do not wish to censure: but, surely, if the 
peojrle of Liverpool had been properly sensible 
of what was di\e to Mr. Roscoe and themseWes, 
^is library would never fiavp been sold. Good 
•Uiorldly reasbns 'may, dcdihtlo^ss, be given for the 
, circumstance, which jt woulh be difficult to com- 
tbaj; with others that miglit sebm merely fanciful; 
hut it certainly appears to mo such an opportu- 
^liify ar seldom occurs, of cheering a no])lc mind 
stfilggling under misfortunes, by one of the most 
delicate, bvPmosl expressive tokens of public 
sympathy. It is difficult, however, to estimate 
a man of genius property who is daily before our 
eyes. lie b^cdines* mingled and ronfounded 
wilfh other men. Iljs great qualities lose their 
novelty, and ivej,]vecomejJ:oo familiar with the 
common materials which form the basis ei'cn of 
the loftiest cha^’acter. Some of Mr. Roscoe’s 
tGwnsnKn^.may regard him merely as a man of 
business; Others as a politician; all fin'd him 
.engaged like themselves in ordinary occupations, 
and surpassed, perhaps, by thcm«clves on some 
p"bints of wojfltfiy wisdom. E . en that amiable 
and unostentatious simfilicity of character, which 
gi’yeslthe namo'gss grace to real excellence, may 
^fiu<^e hinr to 'he undervalued by some coarse 
jn'uidSj not knoW that true worth, is al- 

Toll^f glare and“ pretension. But the man 
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of letters wlho speaks of Liverpool, spealw of it 
as the residence of Roscoc.—The intelligent 
traveller who visits it, inquires where Roscoe 
to seen.—He is the literary land-mark of tl^ 
j)laoe, indicating itg cxistejjce to ,the distant 
scholar.—He is like Poinpey*’s column at.^1- 
cxandria, towering alone in classic dignity. 

The following sonnet/addressed by Mr. Roscoe 
to his hooks on parting »^^ith them, iS alluded to 
in the preceding arthje. kf any thing can adtT 
effect to the pure feeling aM elevated thought 
here displayed, it is the* conviction that th« whofe 
is no eflusion of fancy, but a faithful transcript 

from the writer’s heart:— 

( 

TO MY BOOKS. 

As one. wlio, destined fronf his friends to part, 

Rettrets his loss, hut liu])es njfatn ere wliile 
To share their converse and enjoy their biuilc. 

And tempers, .as lie may, affliction’s dart; 


Thus, loved associates, chiefs of elder art, 
Tcaeli^'s of wisdom, who could efc^o beguile 
, My tedious hours, and lighten every toil^ 

1 liow resign you; nor with fainting heart* 

• 

For pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happfer seasons may their tjawn unfold^ 
And all your sadtrctlftilowshi^ restore ; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its j^iowers, 
Mind shall with mind direct comft'iuiion hold, 
And kindred spirits mefit to part^o myro. 
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The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are'‘the conceal’d comforts of a man 
Lnrk'd up, in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of biessinfrs, when 1 comi but near the house. 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth... 

The violet bed’s not ^wfieter.^ 

Middueton. 

I Ha’vf often had occasionto“remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelm 
hi." reverses of fortune. Those disasters which 
break down the spirit of a man, and prostrate 
him in the dust, seem to call forth all tlie cnergicf 
of,the softer sex.-’and give such intrepidity ant- 
elevation to thpir character, that at times it ap 
proaches to sublimity. Nothing can be mort 
touching than to fiehold a soft and tender female 
who had been «11 weakness and dependence, am 
alive to every trivial roughness, while treading tin 
prosperous patois of life, suddenly rising in menta 
Yor^e lo he the comforter and support^r‘of he 
husband lihder misfortune, and abiding, with un 
shrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of adver 
.sity. 

As the vine, VhicK'has'long fwined itsgracefii 
foligigc abou^hei^ak, and been lifted by it intc 
isunshinc, wl^n the hardy plant j,s rifted by 
'.^he thurtderbojt, clihg round it with its caressing 
tendrijs, and hind up its shattered boughs; ■ so iV 
it beautifully "ordered by Providence thart wo 
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I man, ^^o ft the mere dependant and orriarnewt of 
man in his haj)pier hours, should be his stay and 
solaec when smitten witli sudden calamity; \rind- 
in^herself into the ];uggcd recesses of his natura 
teimerly supporting the drooxiiug head, and.bint/ 
ing u]) the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who'Kad 
around him a blooming family, knit togethet iji 
the strongest affection. “I can wish you no bet¬ 
ter lot,” said he, with eftthusiasm, '‘than to have 
a wife and children.—If yaii are prosperous, therg 
they are to share yoilv prosperity ; if otherwise, 
there they are to comfort you.” And, indeetf,*! 
have observed that a married man falling info 
misfortune is more ,apt to retrici^e his sitiyition 
in the world than a single one; partly becansfe' 
he is more stimulated'to exertion by. the neces¬ 
sities of the helpless and belov^ed beings who de¬ 
pend upon him for* subsistence; but chiefly iae- 
cause his spirits arc soothed {fiul relieved by 
domestic endearments, and hi« sc1f-rcs])ect kept 
alive by finding, that thoug*li all abroad is dark¬ 
ness apd humiliation, yet there'is still a little 
world of love ^ home, of which he js the monarch. 
Whergas a single man is apt to rurf to w<>ste and 
self-ncgfcct; to fancy himself lonely ^fidf hL'an- 
doned, and his heart to fall to ruin l,ikc some de¬ 
serted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations (;fill |o miiKl.a little do-* 
mestic story, of which I wSs oneda vritness. My 
intimate friend, Leslie, had marrigd a beautiful 
and accomplished girl, whck had been ,brouglfA 
up in the mklst of fashiorihble life’, fthe had,’ ie 
is true, ho fortune, but that of piy friend was 
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ample; miU lie (lelightc'd in the anti< i{)idioii v. 
imii\\<i,iiig her in every elegant purhuit, and adini 
ni&tering to those delicate tastes and lancies tha 
sr^iread a kind of witchery about the sex.—“ He 
tfe,” said he, “shall he like a fairy tale.” 

The very, difference in tacir cdiaracters pro 
duced an harmonious combination : he was of; 
rpniantic and somewhat serious cast; she wa 
all life and gladness. 1 have often notieed th« 
mute rapture with which he would gaze upoi 
,her in company, of wh’cti her sprightly power 
made her the delight; andliow, in the midst o 
applause, her eye would still turn to liim, as i 
there alone she sought favour and acceptance 
Wheji leaning qn his arm, he,r slender form con 
tlfa^ted finely with his tall manly person. Tin 
fond eonfii^kig air with which she looked up 1( 
him seemed to caljl forth a flush of triumphan 
pride and cherishing tenderness, as if he doted oi 
Ins lovely burthenfoi its very helplessness. Neve 
did ii couple set ferw^ard on the flowery path o 
early and well-suited marriage with a fairer pros 
peet of felicity. , 

It wiis the piishap of my friend- however, tc 
have embarked his fortune in large speculations 
and he htd not been married many months 
when, by a sjicce&sion of sudden disasters, it wa: 
swept from him, and he found himself redueei 
nlmoshto peubfy.^^ IJor q, time .he kept his situ 
ation to himsejf,||^d went about with a liaggarc 
countcn^ c ^j^^^rira breaking heart. His life wa* 
^Sht a pro^cted agony; and what rendered i 
mojs^ insiif^ottable the necessity of keep 
Ing up 'a smile dn the presence of his wife; fo 
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could not bring Ininsidf to ovorwTicbo her 

ith the news. She .sa\\^, however, with the quick 
yes of ahection, that all was not well with hiii). 
Bhfc'marked his alterftd looks and stifled stghs, anj( 
iv\a.s not to be deoeiv/jd by Ifis sickly and/vapid 
attempts at cheerfulness. She ta.sKcd all,"her 
sprightly powers and tender blandishiTftntf* to 
win him back to happiness; but she'only drov'e 
the arrow dee})er into his soul. The more he saw 
cause to love her, the more torturiijg was the 
thought that he was' '.oon to make her wrctchedT 
A little VIdle, thougljt he, ajfd the sinile will va¬ 
nish from tliat cheek—the song will di« away 
from those lips—the lustre of those eyes will be 
(]uenched with soi^ow; and thh happy he^jit, 
which now beats lightly in that bo^om, will be 
weighed down like mine, by the care.s*and mise¬ 
ries of the world. • • . * *. 

At length he came to me one ^lay and related 
his whole situation in a tone pf tire deepest de¬ 
spair. When I had heard hhn through, 1 enquir¬ 
ed, “Docs your wife know all •this ?”—At the 
questio*! he burst into an agony of tears. “ For 
CTod"ssake !” mied he, “ if yon hj?\ic any* pity on 
me, doh’i mention my wife; it is the t1io*ti;jfhi o*f 
her that drives me almost to madness!” 

“ And why not?” said I. “She hiust know it 
sooner or later: *;^ou cannot keep i^Iyng frgm hm;.* 
and the intelligence nJay .break*upon her in a 
more startling manner, than if imparted by your¬ 
self; for the accents of tljose wq love softea 
the harshest.tidings. Besides, you aye depriving 
yourself’of the comforts of hpr sympathy; and not 
uierelV that, but also endangering the oiilv bbnd 
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that ran Keep hearts together—an unrescr\ eel eom- 
munity of thought and feeling. She will soon 
perceive that so'mething is secretly preying U])on 
^our mihd; and true love will not brook rcsc. ve ; 
it feels undervalued'and outraged, when even the 
sorrows of tliose it loves are concealed from it.” 

'^Oh,‘ but, my friend ! to think what a blow I 
am to give io all her future prospects—how I am 
to strike her very soul to the earth, by telling her 
that her husband is a beggar; that she is to forego 
811 the elegancies of life— all the pleasures of 
SQtiety—^to shrink with me into indigence and 
obscurity! To tell her that I have dragged her 
down from the sphere in which she might have 
jcontinued to lilove in con.siant brightness—the 
light of every eye—the admiration of every 
heart I—How can she bear poverty? She has been 
brought up in ah the refinements of opulence. 
How can she bearmeglect? She has been the 
idol of society. Oh, it will break her heart—it 
will breafk her heart!*” 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have 
its flow; for sorrow relieves itself by words. 
When his pa“0xysm had subsided, and he had 
felap^d'jfito moody silence, I resumed .the sub¬ 
ject gently, and urged him to break his situation 
at once to hfs wife. He shook his head mourn¬ 
fully, Vut pqsijively. ^ 

"But how"are you tc. keep it*from her ? It is 
necessary she sjiould know it, that you may take 
ike steps p r o per to the alteration of your circura- 
stan^ es. "rapuemust'^t^ange your style of living, 
Serving to pass' across his cdun- 

enar' don’t let that afflict you. 1 am sure 
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you hafc never placed your happiness in outlvard 
hhow—you have yet friends, warm friends, who 
will not think the worse of you for being less 
splendidly lodged; and'surely it does not requirp 
a palac e to be happy with Mary-” 

I could be happ/ with hct,?’ cried he, convul¬ 
sively, " in a hovel ! I could go down withMier 
into poverty and the dust!—I could—J could—•- 
God bless her!—God bjess her r cried he, burst¬ 
ing into a transport of grief and tenderness. 

And believe me, my frjend,” said’I, stepping' 
up and grasping him warmly by the hand^— 
'* believe me she can*be the same with yop. • 
more: it will be a source of pride and triumph to 
her—it will call fortfi all the latent energies ai\4 
fervent sympathies of Jier nature; for she will re* 
joicc to prove that she loves you for yourself. 
There is in every true womanis heart a spark of 
heavenly lire, which lies \iormant in flie broad 
daylight of prosperity; but kindles up^ and 

beams and blazes in the da^Rour of adversity. 
No man knows what the wi a^ f diis bosom is— 
no rnair knows what a rainis^ing angel slie is— 
until he has gnne with her througii,the fiory trials 
of this*\Yorld,” 

There was something in the earuesthess \)f my 
manner and the figurative style of my laugu^e, 
that caught the* excited imagination of Leslie, 
i know the auditdr I h«id,t« deal'^lth; abd fol¬ 
lowing up the impression f had made, I finished 
by persuading him to go home an'9f unburden hig 
sad heart to his wife. 

r rauat confess, notwithstanding alf I had saiJ, 

I felt* some little solicitude Tor tbte result.’ Who 
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C-an cakdaie o'ti the fortitude of one whose who 
life has been a round of pfeanuros? ller^^a 
spirits might revolt at the dark downward pat 
ffflow humility suddenly pointed out before he 
and niight cling to the sunny regions in whic 
they had h'ltlierto ‘revelled'. Besides, ruin i 
faslpon&ble life is accompanied by so many gall 
ing niortilications, to wdiich in other ranks it is 
stranger. In short, 1 coiild not meet Leslie th 

'^Miext morning without ti-piiidnlinn. Tie bad mad 

'■‘trhe disclosure, 

“ And how did slu liear i*t ?” 

Lilfe an angel! It seemed rather to be = 
relief to her mind, for she tltrew her arms rouiK 
-ipy n^ck, and asked if this w'as all that had latelj 
made me unhappy. But poor givl,” added he 
“ she caunroE realize the change weinuhl undergo 
.She, has no idea of ])overty but iu the abstract 
she has only read ofjtjn jioctry, Avhere it is allio« 
to love. She feels^ yet no privation : she sullerr 
no loss of accustoi^d convenii'iicics nor elegan 
cies. When avc cdnie practically to cKperiencc 
its .sordid cares, its paltry Avaiits, its petty humili 
ations—then w*.!] be the real trial.” 

• “ But',” said I," now that you have got o.'cr the 
severest ta^k, that of breaking it to her, the soon¬ 
er you let tilt) Avorld into the secret the'better. 
JThe disclosure may be mortifying : but then it is 
a single misecy,"and sbpu over; whereas you other- 
wise^sulfer it, in anticipation, every hour in the 
day. It is not'poverty so much as pretence, that 
i^arasses “a '■toedmkii—the struggle between a 
proudij|i|i Bd an cinpty purse-—the keeping up 
^ holJB* 1 * *lhat must soon come to an end. 
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j[ave rtie courage to appear pooT, and you dis¬ 
arm poverty of its sharpest sting.” On this point 
I found Leslie perfectly prepared. lie had no 
false pride himself; end as to his wife* she wa|S 
only anxious to comforin to their alterell for¬ 
tunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon n»e ii\the 
evening. lie had disposed of his d walling house,, 
and taken a small cottage in the country, a few 
miles from town. He Jiad been, busied all day' 
ill sending out furniture?.. The new establish* 
meiit recjuiri'd few articles, and those of the s'in- 
ph'st kind. All the ‘splendid furniture ofjliij. lajte 
residence had been sold, excepting his wife’s 
harp. That, he said, was too cltisely assofiiam 
w ith the idea bf hersejf: it belougod to the little, 
story of their loves; for some of {lie sweetest 
moments of their gpurtsliip wore those \vhdi\ he 
liad leaned over that iiistrfln^ent,^ and listened to 
the melting tones of her \oice. Leonid noi^ byt 
smile at tliis instance of rocuantic gallantry in a 
doting husband. 

He ts as now going out to the cottage, where his 
wife had bcdT all day superiiitendlqg its arrange¬ 
ment.* My feelings had become strongly kiter/.*sf- 
ed in the progress of this family stor/; and, as it 
was a fine evening, 1 ofl'ered to acebmpany him. 

He was wearibd with the fatigues of the day,, 
and, as we walked out*, tSell into ^ fit of gloomy 
musing. 

Poor Mary!” at length, brokV, _with a heavy 
sigli, from his lips. 

" And what of her ?” askgd I: “ has any thing 
happened to her ?” 

u*2 
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said he, darting an impatient glanec, 
“is it nothing to he reduced to this paltry .situ¬ 
ation—to be caged in a miserable cottage—to be 
Obliged to toil almost in thd menial concerns of 
her ■w’f.ctched habitation?” 

“•Has she*then le'pined at the change ?” 

“Jllepined! ^he has been nothing but .sweet- 
,nbss and gond humour. Indeed, she .seems in 
better spirits •than I hav,e ever known her; she 
'^a.s been tf» nip all Iovq, alid tenderne.ss, and 
'’Comfort!” 

/‘Admirable girl,’' exclaimed I. “ You call 
ycurself poor, my friend; you never were so rich 
—you never knew the boundle.ss treasures of e.x- 
rcljertce you possessed in thfft woman.” 

“Oh! but, my friend, if .this fir.st meeting at 
the cottap<b were over, 1 think I could then be 
conjfortabie. But this is herdirst day of real e.v- 
pericncc: she h^is been introduced into a humble 
divelling; sho has been employed all day in ar¬ 
ranging Its miserable equipments—she has, for 
the first time, denown the fatigues of dorae.stic 
employment—.she has, for the first time, looked 
around ^ler ofi' a home destitute oi every thing 
elegant/ almost of every thing convenient; and 
may now be sitting down, exhausted and spirit¬ 
less, brooding over a prospect of future poverty.” 

There wa^ a degree of probability in this pic¬ 
ture that I could not‘gaihsay, so we walked on 
in silence.« , 

/ ‘ Aft er jLpft Ti,ing from the main road a narrow' 
shalled by forest trees as to give 
it a cord it e air of s.edusion, wo came in sight 
of the'^oot^ge. It was humble enough in its ap- 
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[puiiranoe for tlie most pastoral poot; artd.yet it 
had a pleasing rural took. A wild vine had 
overrun one end with a profusion of foliage ; a 
few trees threw their branches gracefirily over 
it; and I observed several pots of flowers/taste- 
fully disposed about the dooi' 'and on the f^ass 
j)lot in front. A small wicket gate opened upon 
a footpath that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door. Just as w^ approaclied, we heard 
the sound of music-^Loslie grasppd i^y arm; we 
paused and listened. It vlas Mary’s voice singJ' 
ing in a style of the^ most teuching simplicity.^a 
little air of which her hhsband waspeculiaiilyTond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. Flo 
stepped forward to* hear more flislinctly. * 
step made a ndise on the gravel walk.^ A bright, 
beautiful face glanced out at the window and 
vanished—a light footstep was*heard—and’llLiry 
came tripping forth to mcel iv?: siie was in a pret¬ 
ty rural dress of white^^^ few ^wild. flowers wove 
twisted in her line ha^ a fresh bloom was on 
her cheek; her whole iRntenanctJ beamed with 
smiles— 1 had never scot her look so lovely. 

“My deav^eorge,” cried she, *‘.l am*so glad 
you ar6 come! I have been watching awd*watch¬ 
ing for you; and running down the’ lane, and 
looking out for you, I've set out a* table under 
a beautiful tree behind the cottageu and I’ve beoUv- 
gathering some of the tn«!iC delimons strawber¬ 
ries, for I know you are fond of, them—anjl we 
have such sxcellent cream—and ^ery thing js 
so sweet and still here—rORl” said* ghe* putting 
her arm.within his, and toojking up brightly in 
his fate, “ Oh, we shall be so happy!” 
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Pooj’ Leslie* was overcome .—He caught he, 
. to lii.s bosom—he folded'his arms round her—h 
kissed her again and again—he could not speah 
liut the tears gushed into his eyes; and h 
has often assured me that though the world ha 
sijite gone prosperously with him, and his life ha 
indeed,'been a happy one, yet never has he ex 
jlerienced a'»moment of such unutterable felicity 


THE BliOKhlN HEART. 


I ncMM luatd 

Of nnv true afTection, but 'two'- rupt 
■With tail', llirtt, like,the tatujjiilar. iifs 
'The Itmes ol the spimgS sweiU'st book, the love. 

AJiuni.iitoN 

It is a common practice with those who hav« 
outlived the ^suscc])tilylity of early feeling, o 
have been brought upin^hegay heartlessncss o> 
dissipated life, ro laugh af all love stories, and t( 
treat the tales of romantic passion as mere lie 
tions of novelists and poets. My ouser\ations oi 
iiUMitiV mature have induced me to think other 
wise. They have convinced me, that however 
the surface of the character may he chilled aiv 
frozeiicby the,^ares of the world, or cultivatet 
into mere sihiles by the arts of society, still ther: 
are ^dormant |ires lurking in the depths of the 
iColde|| lipsoin, which, when once enkindled, be 
fcomCj,' H^^uoas, and are sometimes desolating 
in th<' Effects, Indeed, I am a true believer in 
he « Bdeity, and go to the full exent of his doc- 
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trines. Shall I confess it?—I believe hi .broken 
liearts, and the possibility of dying of disappoint¬ 
ed love. I do not, however, consider it a mala¬ 
dy often fatal to iny Own sex; but 1 firmly'believe 
that it withers down many ’a lovely woman in¬ 
to an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambifjon. 
Ilis nature leads him forth into the frtruggle aifti 
bustle of the world. I#ove is butrflie embellish¬ 
ment of his early life, Qr a song pipe.d in the in¬ 
tervals of the acts. lie sleeks for fame, for for < 
tune, for sjiace in tlie workl’s thought, and 'lo- 
minion over his fellow fncn. But a womaiti’s tvhole 
life is a history of the affections. The heart is 
her w'orkl: it is tlfere her amlfition stri\t?s/ 9 ^ 
empire; it is ‘there her avarice seeks for hidden, 
treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on 
adventure; she emJbarks her yiwn soul iti’.fhe 
traffic of aflection; and if sljipw.;reeked, her case 
is hopeless—for it is a bankrujitcy.of the ligagt. 

To a man the disappoinfnnent of love may oc¬ 
casion some bitter pangs: it woimds some feel¬ 
ings of tenderness—it blasts some prospects of 
felicity; buWie is an active bcin^^s—he tan dis¬ 
sipate Ins thoughts in the whirl of varied, occv])^- 
tion, or plunge into the tide of pleasure; or,* if the 
scene of disappointment be too fhll of painful 
associations, he* can shift his a]?ode at will anc|. 
taking as it were*the wfhgq of the Miorniiig, can 
fly to the uttermost parts of the ^arth, and be at 
rest. 

But won\aifs is comiiar^tively a^fi:ied, a.stf-< 
eluded, and a meditative* life. She is more the 
compteion of her own thoughts and feelings; and 
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are turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall she 
look for consolation ? Her lot is to be wooed 
and won; and if unhappy in her love, her heart 
is like some fortress that has been captured, and 
sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate. 

How man^ bright eyes grow dim—how many 
soft^cheeks grow pale—how many lovely forms 
fade away into the tomb, and none can tell the 
cause that blighted their loveliness! As the dove 
will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and 
conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so 
it ’sthe nature of wemau to hide from the world 
the pangs of w'ounded affection. The love of a 
delicate female is always shy and silent. Even 
when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to her¬ 
self ; but when otherwise, she huribs it in the re¬ 
cesses of 1 er bosom, and there lets it cower and 
brooil among the i uins of her peace. With her 
the desire of the heart has failed. The great 
charm of existence is at an end. She neglects all 
the cheerful exercises which gladden the spirits, 
quicken the pukes, and send the tide of life in 
healthful currents through the veins. Her rest 
is broken—the ^weet refreshment o?‘sleep is poi- 
stmed Ijy melancholy dreams—“dry sorrow-drinks 
her blood,” until her enfeebled frame sinks under 
the-slightest external injury. Look for her, af¬ 
ter a little whilp, and you find frifendship weeping 
over her untim‘^y grave, Und wondering that one, 
who but late^i glowed with all the radiance of 
hia^alth and he^y, should so speedily be brought 
?lown to dasimess and-the worm.” You will bt 
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mental* malady that previously sapped* her 
strength and made her s© easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and 
beauty of the grov^ graceful in its form; bright 
in its foliage, but with the worm preying ’at its 
heart. We find it'suddenly .withering, when it 
should be most fresh and luxuriant. Wa sde it 
drooping its branches to the earth, and shedding 
leaf by leaf: until, washed and perjshed away, it* 
falls even in the stillness of the forest; and as we 
muse over the beautiful iMjn, we’strive in vain 
recollect the blast or thunderbolt that could haje 
smitten it with decay.* 

I have seen many instances of women funning 
to waste and self neglect, and disappearing grj*, 
dually from the earth„almost as if they had be'crf 
exhaled to heaven; and have repeatdcliy fancied, 
that I could trace their death through the various 
declensions of consumption^ cold, debility, lan¬ 
guor, melancholy, until I reached fjhe first symp¬ 
tom of disappointed love. • But an mstance of 
the kind was lately told to me; tlm circumstances 
are well known in the country where they hap¬ 
pened, and J*shall but give them* in the* manner 
in which they were related. 

Every one must recollect the tragical sthry of 

young E-, the Irish patriot; it was too toych- 

ing to be soon forgotten. During the troubles 
in Ireland he wdk tried, ^pndemiiffefl, and fexecut-' 
ed, on a charge of treason.* Ilis fate made a deep 
impression, on public sympath/.* He wds ^so 
young—so intelligent—sp gCnerou^—-so bray,e-^ 
so 'every thing that we ane apt to likS in a young 
mail.'* His conduct under trial, ^oo, was so lofty 



and hitrepid. The noble indignation with whic) 
he replied the charge of treason against his conn 
try—the eloquent vindication of his name -ain 
bis ])afh4*tic ap])eal to postarity, iji the hoj)eles 
hour of coiulenmatien—all these entered deeply 
inta every ^'nerous bosom, and c^ eii his enemic 
J.im^ntud the stern policy that dictated his evecu 
tion. 

But there ;vas one h^art, whose anguivsh it 
would be impossible to dehcribc. In happrei 
ila) s and fairer Jortunf#, he had won the affec- 
tiqns of a beautiful and interesting girl, the 
di),lighter of a late celebrateil'Irish barrister. She 
loved him wilh the disiulerested fer^our of a wo- 
i^anV first and early love. When every worldly 
maxim arrajed itself against him; when blasted 
in fortune^ and disgrace and danger darkened 
around his name, uhe loved h\ni the more ardent¬ 
ly for his very sufferings. If, then, his fate could 
awaken the ijympathy, e\cn of his foes, what 
must have been the agony of her whose whole 
soul was occupied by his image ! Let those toll 
who have had the portals of the tomb suddenly 
closed betw eeii® them and the bein^ they most 
loved ,011 garth—who have sat at its tbresls-old, as 
one^shut out in a cold and lonely world, from 
w lifnee all that was most lovely and loving had 
departed. ^ 

* But then tBe*«orrors pfwuch a’grave! so fright¬ 
ful, go dishonored! There was nothing for memory 
tq, dwell on that could soothe the pang of separa- 
t^opT—none df those’tepder, though melancholy 
ciiTumstjncIs ihat endear the parting scepe—no- 
thff^, tqfnielt ISiOrroW into those blessed tears, 
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it, like the (lews of heaven, to rfivive the heart 
the ])arrhing hour ofianguish. 

To render her widowed situation more deso- 
:e, she had incurrod her father’s disploaslure by 
?r unfortunate attachment/ and was an * exile 
roin the palernal ro6f. But*oould the sympathy 
find kind offices of friends have reached a spirit so 
bliocked and driven in by horror, shcfwouldlnivxj 
experienced no want o^cousolatioy, for the Irish 
are a people of quick and generous sensibilities. 
The most delicate and charj&hing*atten(ions were 
paid her by families of wealth and distinctioii. 
She was Ie(i into society, and they trie{^ by Jll 
kinds of occupation and amusement to dissipate 
her grief, and weanJier from thc4ragical st(jry ^f 
her loves. Btit it wa,(i all in vain. There are, 
some strokes of calamity that scathe mid scorch 
Hie soul—that pene»trate to th» vital seat of*l;.ip- 
piness--aud blast it, nevtir^ again to put forth 
bud or blossom. She never obje'et^d to freqj.u^pt 
the haunts of pleasure, but shd was as mMch alone 
there as in the depths of .solitude. She walked 
ibout nil a sad rc^eric, apparently unconscious 
of the worW around her. She c^yried with her 
111 iinVTird woe that mocked at all the.Wjyuysh- 
ments of friendship, and “ heeded not thd song 
af the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” , 
The person ^ho told me her^ story had seen 
her at a masquerade. • There eSni be no exhi- 
oitiou of far-gone wretchedness more striking and 
painful thfwi to meet it in such a*3bene. To fipd 
It wandering like a speutre^, lonely and joylpsjp’,. 
where all around is gay—»to see it dressed out in 
ffie t'fappings of mirth, and looknig so wan and 
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WO-Ue^OMC, as If it had tried in vain to cITcat the 
poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness t>f 
sorrow. After strolling through tlie s])Iendid 
yooms hp.d giddy crowd with an air of utter ab¬ 
straction, she sat herself down on the steps of an 
orcbes'tra, ahd looking about for some time with 
a vdcant air, that showed her insensi))ility to the 
garish scene, she began, with the capriciousness 
‘of a sickly heart, to wai-ye a little jdaintive air. 
■She had an exquisite voipe;»but on this occasion 
■it was so siniple, so touching, it breathed forth such 
a soul of wretchedness, that she drew a crowd mute 
ai;id sili^it around her, and^nielted every one into 
tears. 

, The story of<onc so true and tender could not 
.but excite ^reat interest in, a country remarkable 
for enthusiasm. It completely won the heart of 
a brave olfiecr, who paid hi,s addresses to her, 
and tliou'ght that one f,o true to the dead could 
not but prove.artcctionate to the living. She de¬ 
clined his attentidn..for her thoughts ere irre- 
vocaidy engrost-ed by the memory of her former 
lover. lie, liowcA’cr, persisted in his suit. lie 
solicited not hpt tenderness, hut her tsteem. lie 
was, assisted by her conviction of his worth, and 
her sem.e of her own destitute and dependent 
situation; for she was existing on the kindness 
of friends. In a word, he at Icfligth succeeded 
'in gaining her nand, tfiough with the solemn as¬ 
surance, that her heart was unalterably another’s. 

, lie took hef with him to Sicily, hoping that a 
chonge of scenq might v'car out the remembrance 
of early wogi|t'. ^She was an amiable and exem¬ 
plary w’/lObd made an elFort to be a happy one; 
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but nothing could cure the silent and (fe’souring 
melancholy that had efitered into her very soul. 
She wasted away in a slow, but hopeless (Recline, 
and at length sunk into the grave, the tic.tim of 
a broken heart. 

It was ou her that Moore,’the distinguished 
Irish poet, composed the following lines':— 

She is far from tbo land whiro Lor young boro sleeps, 

And lovers around her arws^hing : 

But coldly ‘oho turns from their ffazo, and weeps, 

J?or her heart in his giravc is ljuig. 

She sings the wild song? of her dear native plains, 

I'Bory note which lielovrJ awaking—■* 

Ah! little they think, who'delight in her straias, 

How tho heart of them instrcl is hroaking! * 

He had lived for his love—for liTs ftountjy he died, 

Tlicy were all that to life bad entwbed Wm— 

Nor soon shall the tears of his coiintry be dried, 

Nor loug will his love sta^^hind hihil 


Oh ! make hdf a grave wh(}rso’'ffio sunbeahv rest, 

m ' , * 

When they promise a glorjous morrow ; 

Tliej’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from tho west. 


From her own Igvcd island of sorrow! 



’i’lin WIDOW AND IIKR SON. 


Piltie old age, 'aho-e silver itiiue>. 

Honour and rtNeunce eviimore lia\e jaign’d 

MAKnowL’b Tamouulaine. 

During my rcRidencpT.nl.he'country, I used fre- 
‘'queiitly to attend at rtie old M'llage chuieli Its 
sh/adowy aisles, its nioiil(lei!in« nionmnents, its 
dark oaken paiiellin;i, all re\ erend with the ^loom 
of departed years, seemed to lit it for the haunt 
rii^ solemn mcflitatioii, A fsundav, loo, in the 
■’Country, is so holy in itsrt’pose; such a ])eusi\e 
quiet reigAs o\er the face ofnatme, that every 
restless ])assion is charmed down, and we feel all 
the natural religion of the soul gentlv springing 
up vtithin us. 

“ }S>\P('t (Liy„f,n pure, so rnlm, sobiiglil, 

Tlie bridal o( the ear^i and bty ” 

I do not pr/^tend to^daim the character of a 
devput man ; but there are feelings that visit me 
in a country church, amid the beautiful seienity 
of nature, whieh I experience nowhere else; and 
Jf not a more Religious, I think I am a better 
man on Sunday, than, m any other day of the 
seven. 

,Biit in t^' church 1 felt myself eontinually 
thrown upon the v/orld by the frigidity and 
pomp^® poor worms around‘me. The only 
^cuMtlUP'beemed thoroughly to feel the liumble 
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siiicl pro*strale piety of the true Christian AVas^a\)oor 
clecrepid old woman, bending under the weight 
of years and infirmities. She bore the traces ot 
something better than abject poverty, flflie lim 
gerings of decent 2 )ride were visible in her aj^pear- 
ance. Her dress, though hufhble in fhe extretne, 
was scrupulously clean. Some trivial resj'^ct, 
TOO, had been awarded her, for she did not takfe 
ber scat among the villj^gc poor, but sat alone on 
khc steps of the altar. ^She seempd to have sur¬ 
vived all love, all friendsltip, all society; and to 
have nothing left her but ^he hopes of heaven. 
When 1 saw her feeTbly rising and bending liir 
aged form in prayer; habitually conning her 
prayer-book, whieh’her jjalsied hand and failipg^ 
eyes would ndt permit her to read, but which she, 
evidently knew by heart; 1 felt persuaded that 
the faltering voice of that poor woman aioli^ to 
heaven far before the vcspbnijcs of the clerk, the 
swell of the organ, or the chanting of the choij-. 

I am fond of loitering about*country eliurches, 
and this was so delightfully situjpted, that it fre¬ 
quently attracted me. It stood on a knoll, round 
wbicli a sma^l stream made a beadljful bbnd, and 
then WT)und its way through a long reach of %oft ‘ 
meadow scenery. The church was surrohnded 
by yew trees, which .seemed almosf coeval w.ith 
itself. Its tall Gothic spire shot jup lightlj^ from, 
among them, wftli robfes, and CToVs generally 
wheeling about it. I was seated there one^ still 
sunny moraiug, watching two labo’flrers who were 
digging- a grave. They 4iafl chogen oile of* ilvJ ■ 
most remote and neglected corner’s of the church¬ 
yard *, where, from the nunil&er of nameless graves 

2 I 
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around, it would appear tliat tlic indigent and 
friendless were huddled into the earth. I was 
told that the new made grave was for the only son 
of a poor widow. While I was meditating on 
the distinctions of 'worldly rank, which extend 
thus down 'into the very dust, the toll of the bell 
anrtouifccd the a]*proach of the funeral. They 
were the obsequies of poverty, with which pride 
had nothing to do. A coflin of the plainest ma¬ 
terials, without pall or oilier covering, was borne 
by some of the villagers. The sexton walked 
liefore with an air of cold indifference. There 
"^cre lip mock mourners iii’ the trappings of af¬ 
fected woe; but there was one real mourner who 
tecbly tottered''after the corpse. It was the aged 
mother of the deceased—the poor old woman 
whom I h id seen seated on the steps of the altar. 
She v'as supported by a humble friend, who was 
endeavouring to cpnifort her. A few of the 
neighbouring poor had joined the train, and some 
children of the village were running hand in hand, 
now shouting with unthinking mirth, and now' 
jiausing to gaze, wdth childish curiosity, on the 
grief of the njourncr. 

'■ As.the.funeral train approached the grave, the 
parson issued from the church porch, arrayed in 
the sur])lice,'with prayer-book in hand, and at¬ 
tended by the clerk. The service, however, was 
a mere act ©f'fcharity., i The tfeceased had been 
destitute, and the survivor was penniless. It w'as 
,shuffled throit^h, therefore, in form,<>but coldly 
a^ifbunfeelingly. Tim well-fed priest moved but 
a few stws front the chu*rch doorq his voice could 
ffnfrpe 'l^e heard at the grave; and never did I 
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hear the funeral service, that subfinic afid^tduch- 
ing ceremony, turned •into such a frigid niuin- 
mery of words. 

I approached the grave. The coflin was*placed 
on the ground. On it were*inscribed the/name 
and age of the deceased—" George Somers, aged 
2(i years.” The poor mother had been-assigted 
-to kneel down at the head of it.* Her witK- 
tered hands were clasppd, as if imprayer, but I 
►could perceive, by *a Ijpeble rocl^ing^of the body, 
and a convulsive motion bf the lips, that she was 
gazing on the last relics of her son, with the 
yearnings of a mother’?, heart. 

The service being ended, preparations w'ere 
made to deposit the coffin in till* earth. Th^Kj 
was that bustling stir, which breaks so harshly on 
the feelings of grief and aff’ection ;ldirections 
given in the cold tones of business; the striding 
of spades into sand ai^ ]yrg,vel; which, at the 
grave of those we lovJ||||9L of all soiinds, the in(>,st 
withering. The bus^jf^ounll seemed io waken 
the mother from a w^ptehed revfflrie. 8he raised 
her glazed eyes, and^looked about with a faint 
wildness. As the men ajiproachpd wfth cords 
to lowCr the coffin into the grave, she'WPtuigJiPi 
hands and broke into an agony of grief.* The 
poor woman who attended her tefbk her by.thc 
arm, endeavouring to raise her /rom the earth, 
and to whisper* sometWvg like consolation— 
" Nay, now—nay, now—don’t take it so sorely to 
heart,” She could only shake herliead and wrhig 
her hands, qs one not to be tK>mfqrt*ed. 

As they lowered the body in^o the egrth, the 
creaking of the cords seemed to agonize her; *but 
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wlie'n, oip some' accidental obstruction, there was a 
justling of the coffin, all the tenderness of the 
mother burst forth; as if any harm could come to 
liiin wi^e was far beyond the reach of worldly 
■suffering. 

L?cdald .s6e no ‘riiore—my heart swelled into 
my^ throat—^my eye,s filled with tears—I felt as if 
1* were acting a barbarous part in .standing by 
and gazing idly on this sepne of maternal anguish. 
I wandered to another pgrt 'of the church yard, 
w'here 1 remained until the funeral train had dis- 
p,ersed. 

; Whqn I saw the mother slowly and painfully 
quitting the grave, leaving behind her the re¬ 
mains of all that was dear to lier on earth, and re¬ 
turning to silence and desti<^ution, ihy heart ached 
for her. iWhat, thought I, fire the distrc.sses of 
the rich! they have friends ta soothe—pleasures 
to beguile—a world tb divert and dissipate their 
grie,fs. What arc the^brrows of the young! 
Their growing minds soOT close above the wound 
—their elastic spirits soon rise beneath the pres¬ 
sure—their green and ductile affections soon twine 
around Uew objects. But the sorro\«v: of the poor, 
who hafVC' no outward appliances to sootht;—the 
sorrows of the aged, with whom life at best is 
but a wintry “day, and who can look for no after¬ 
growth of joy—the sorrows of a Vidow, aged, so¬ 
litary, destitute, mourpin^ ovcf an only son, the 
last solace of her years; these are indeed sorrows 
which make hs feel the impotency of consola- 
tjiop. 

It was Wlhe ^ime before I left the church yard. 
On my homeward I met with the woman 
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1.10 luuf acted as comforter: she w!is jusfc retorn- 
lig from accompanying the mother to her Tonely 
• liabitalion, and I drew from her some particulars 
connected with the affecting scene I had witness¬ 
ed. 

, The parents of the *decease<t had resided m4he 
village from childhood. They had inhabited 6ne 
f tlie neatest cottages, and by various rural oc" 
i^pations, and the assistance of a,small garden 
ad su])ported themsdveg creditably and coinfort- 
_ bly, and led a happy and S blameless life. They 
yiad one son, who had grown up to be the sta^ 
Hand ])ride of their age .—■“ Oh, Sir!” s^id> tlje 
^ood -woman, ‘‘ he -was such a likely lad, so sweet- 
tempered, so kind to cA ery one around him, sg 
uutiful to his jlarents!. It did one’s heart goo^,' 
jfco sec him of a Sunday, dressed out’i> liis best, 
so tall, ,so .straight, so cheery, .’^ujiporting his old 
'niother to church—for she'was always fonder of 
Beaning on George'.s arm, than onliqrgood m^n’s; 
land, poor soul, .she might well bb proud of him, for 
a liner lad there was not in the cowntry round.” 

Lmfcfrtunately, the son was tempted, during a 
year ofscarofty and agricultural hiij-dship, to en¬ 
ter int^ the service of one of the small.pra(t tjjar 
plied on a neighbouring river. He had not hecii 
long in this employ when he was eittrapped by a 
jiressgang, and "carried off to sea. His parents 
received tidings Jf his iteiepre, biff ^jeyond that 
they could learn nothing. It was the loss of 
their main ^trop. The father, win? was alrcat^y 
inl]rm,«grew heartless and iffelanqhoW, and sijnjc 
into his •grave. 'Ihe widow, left^ lonely in her 
age and feebleness, could no longer support l>er- 
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^clf^ and came upon the parish. Still there was 
a kind fecliiif? toward l^er throghout the village, 
and a certain respect, as being one of the oldest 
inhab!t?ints. As no one applied for the cottage, 
'in which she had passed so many happy days, she 
w^s {)ennittcd to 'remain in it, where she lived 
solitary and almost helpless. The few wants of 
mature were chiefly supplied from the scanty 
productions pf her little garden, which the neigh¬ 
bours would now and then cultivate for her. It 
was but a few clays bpflore the time at which these 
circumstances were told me, that she was gather¬ 
ing scime vegetables for her repast, when she 
heard the cottage door which faced the garden 
gudc’enly open.< A stranger came out, and seemed 
to be looking eagerly and wildly around, lie 
was dresspA in seamen’s clothes, was emaciated 
and‘ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken 
by' sickhess and hpdships. He saw her, and 
hastened towfircl her, but his steps w ere faint and 
fauftering; he sank on liis knees before her, and 
sobbed like a cjiild. The poor woman gazed 
upon him with a vacant and w'ancleriug eye— 
“Oh my deal, dear mother! don^t you know 
your son? your poor boy George?” It'•was in¬ 
deed the wreck of her once noble lad; who, shat¬ 
tered by wounds, by sickness and foreign im¬ 
prisonment, had, at length, dragged his wasted 
•imbs homeward, to fopose among the scenes of 
his childhood. 

^1 will not Sfterapt to detail the pa.''ticulars of 
vpqh a meeting, where joy and sorrow wiere so 
completely‘blooded: still he was alive! he was 
"pnip home! he might yet live to comfort and 
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cherish ficr old age! Nature, however, V^s ex¬ 
hausted in him; and f( any thing had been 
wanting to finish the work of fate, the des^ation 
of his native cottage would have been sumcient.j 
He stretclicd himself on the^allet on Avliigh his 
widowed mother had passed* many *a slocp^ss 
night, and he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that Georgd’ 
Somers had returned, crowded to see him, offer¬ 
ing every comfort and assistance that •Jheir hum¬ 
ble means afforded. He too weak, liou ever, 
to talk—he could only looh his thanks. Ilir 
mother was his constant attendant; and heuSeera- 
ed unwilling to be helped by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness that hrCaliv 
down the pride of n>anhood; that softens the 
heart, and brings it hack to the feelings of in¬ 
fancy. Who that has lauguisht d, even in advanc¬ 
ed life, in sickness and despondency: v, ho that 
has pined on a weary bed in the neglect and lone,r 
lincss of a foreign land; but Inis tboughl on the 
mother “that looked on his childhood,” that 
smoothed his pillow, and administered to his help¬ 
lessness. OK'! there is an enduring tenderness 
in the l^vc of a mother to a son that transcerdf' 
all other affections of the heart. It is neither to 
be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, 
nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by in¬ 
gratitude. She will saciifice every comfort to 
his convenience; she will surrender every plea¬ 
sure to his enjoyment; she will glory in his fams, 
and exult iij his prosperity’;—^||ijtl if adversity 
overtake him, he* will be the dcaft to her by mi.s- 
fortune; and if disgrace settle ppon his name. 
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she' will' still love and cherish him in spite of liis 
disgrace ; and if all thcr/orld beside cast him oiF, 
she will be all the w^orld to him. 

I’o6,r George Homers had known well what it 
Avas Vo be in sickness, and none to soothe— lonely 
and ill pnsftn,and Aone to visit him. He could not 
en^lure- his mother from his sight: if she moved 
'away, his eye would folloAv her. She Avould sit 
for hours by his bed, Ayatching him as he slept. 
Sometimes he ,Avoiild stqrt from a feverish dream, 
and look anxiously up^until he saiv her venerable 
/orm bending over him ; AA’^hen he Avould take her 
hand, J,ay it bn his bosom,'and fall asleep with the 
traacjuillity of a child. In this way he died. 

]\ly’ lirst impvilse on hearing this humble tale of 
affliction, wms to visit the cottage of the mourner, 
and admihister pecuniary assistance, and, if pos¬ 
sible, comfort. 3 found, hoAvcAcr, on enquiry, 
that the good feelings bf the villagers had prompt- 
fd ,them to do every thing that the case admit¬ 
ted ; and as the pow know best how to console 
each other’s siWfovvs, I did not venture to in¬ 
trude. 

The hext Sunday I was at the vblage church; 
whpn, to my surprise, I saw the poor ohr'woman 
tottering down the aisle to her accustomed seat 
on .the steps bf the altar. 

She ^ had ma^e an effort to ptit on something 
like mourningTor her soft ; aiuf nothing could be 
more touchin^r than this struggle betw^een pious 
affection and utter poverty: a black riband or so 
faded fflacMhaddkerchief, and .one or two 
-uore such hlfflBde athempts to'exprcss by out¬ 
ward signs th^Rricf which passes show. When 
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1 looked round ujion the storied ihoiiurde^ts' the 
stately hatchments; tho cold marble pomu, with 
which grandeur mourned magnifioently o^er de¬ 
parted pride, and tiUHied to this poor widow, bow*- 
ed down by age and sorrow* at the altar ,bf her 
Ood, and offering the pAyers and praises of 
a ])ious, though broken heart, I felt tliat J;his 
living monument of real grief was woi-th them all. 
I I related her story,to some of the wealthy 
Inembers of the congregation, ,gnd they were 
imoved by it. They exefted themselves to ren- 
jder her situation more comfortable, and to ligh^ 
en her afflictions. Tt Was, however, but jiirfoo^h- 
iiig a few steps to the grave. In the course of a 
(Sunday or two after, she was iftissed froifl 
usual scat at dhurch; taiid before 1 left i he neigh-, 
bourliood I beard, wdth a feeling of sltisfaction, 
that she had quietly breathed«hcr last,_ and Jhad 
gone to rejoin those she ‘loycd,^ in that world 
wliere sorrow is never known, and friends, ase 
hover parted. 



WESTMINSTEIV ABBEY. 


Wurn 1 beliold, with riecpe astonishment. 

To famtips Westminster how there resorte, 

Thing in brassu or stoney monyment, 

The piince^and the worthi'ss of ah sorte; 

Doe not «1 see reforrade nobiiitiej 
Without contempt, or |iadb, or ostentation, 

And lookc upon offenselo'-io majesty, , 

Naked of pompe or tnrthiy domination ? 

And how a play-game of a pgmfcd stone, 

Contents the quiet now and silent spntcs, 

Whome all the world winch late they stood upon. 
Could not coti.ent nor quench thf-ir apiH'titcs. 

Life is a frost of cold febeitie. 

And death the thaw (rf all oUr vanitie. 
i CHiusTOLnuo's EriGHAMh, BY T. 13. 15Dd. 


On one of those sober and rather melanclply 
days, in the latter part of autumn, when the/irth{f> 
dows of morning afid, evening almost ming^ to- 
gether, and throw a gloom over the declin; of 
the year, I passed several hours in rambling about 
"Westminster Abbey. There was something con- 
^tnial ,to the season in the mournful magidficence 
of the‘old pile; and as I passed its threshold, it 
seemed like stepping back into the regions of 
antiquity and losing myself among the shades of 
former ages. 

I entered from the inner court of Westminster 
school, througlf a long, low, vaulted pjyisage, that 
had *Mi almost iubterrLnean look, being dimly light¬ 
ed in one part by circular perforations, in the 
massy walls. Tnrough this dark avenue I had a 
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(listantVievv of the cloisters, with'the figure *of an 
old verger, in his hlaek’gown, moving along their, 
shadowy vaults, and seeming like a spectre from 
one of the neighbonring tombs. The’^ppoach 
to the abbey through these ’gloomy monj^stic re¬ 
mains prepares the mind fof its solemn cowtem- 
plation. The cloisters still retain sometlimg of the 
^uiet and seclusion of former days. The grey wall^ 
ire discoloured by dapips, and crumbling with 
3ge; a coat of hoary mpss has gathcj’ed over the 
inscri|)tions of the murallimnuments, and obscur¬ 
ed the death’s headsj and other funereal emblerrwfe 
The sharp touches of fhc chisel are gone &'cfm file 
rich tracery of (he arches; the roses whi(*h adorn¬ 
ed the key-stones have lost th(?ir leafy bdbuty,; 
every thing bears marks of the gradual dilapidaj 
tions of time, which yet lias'&omethii% touching 
and ])leasing in its ’icry decay.* , • *, 

Tlie sun was pouring d*)wji a yellow autumnal 
ray into the square of the cloisters >beumiug upon 
a scanty plot of grass in tire centre, and lighting 
up an angle of the laulted pass'age with a kind 
of dusty splendour, l^rom betw'een the arcades, 
the eye glanced iqi to a bit of blue airy orV passing 
cloud-j^and beheld the sun-gilt pimiarttleti.of«idlTe 
abbey towering into the azure heaven. 

As I paced the cloisters, somefimes eoiitem- 
plating this mingled picture of glo^y amj decay, 
and sometimes endeav5iwing to (lefiipher the in- 
sei’iptions on the tombstones, w^^cb forme^l the 
pavement'beneath my feet, my was attracted 
to three ligqres, rudely carvtd in^*c\ief,’but near¬ 
ly worn away by the foets^eps vf many .genera¬ 
tions'. They were the effigies of three of the ehrly 
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abbots; tbe epitaphs were entirely effaced; the 
names alone remained, hiwring no doubt been re¬ 
newed!in later times, i Vitalis. Abbas. 1082, and 
Qislebc|jtus Crispinus. AblMis, 1114, and Lau- 
rentin^. Abbas. 117.),) I remained some little 
whik?musing over tlvt'se casual relics of antiquity, 
thu^ left like wrecks upon this distant shore 
of time, telling no tale but that such beings had 
been and hatb perished; pleaching no moral but 
the futility of that pride ^yhiriii hopes still to exact 
homage in ks ashes, ajitl to live in an inscription. 
A little longer, and oven these faint records will 
be oblitjCrated, and the monument will cease to 
he a memorial. Whilst I was yet looking down 
upon'these gra* 0 - 8101108 , I -was roused by tbc 
.sound of the abbey clock, reverberating from 
buttress to’’ buttress,' and eehoing among the clois¬ 
ters. ' *lt is almost .startling to hear this warning 
of departed time soqnoing among the tombs, and 
tellipg the lapse of the hour, which, like a billow, 
has rolled us onw'ards towards the grave. 

I pursued my walk to an arcbed door oiiening 
to the interior <>f the abbey. On entering here, 
the magiiitudoj^bf the huilding brealct' fully upon 
ihe.myid, .contrasted w'ith the vaults of tli^ clois¬ 
ters. The eye gazes with wonder at clustered co¬ 
lumns of gigantic dimensions, with arches s]>ring- 
mg from them to such an amazihg height; ami 
■nan wandering about,, their bases, shrunk into 
nisignificance in Comparison with his own handy- 
*VQrk*. The spaciousness and gloom of this vast 
•di!?ag pi oduce,,a profound and mysterious awe. 
Ve^^p cautioudy andnoftly about, as if fearful 
if disturbing the hallowed silence of the tomb; 
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while every foot*fall whispers along the walls? and 
chatters among the sepulchres, making- more 
sensible of the quiet we have interrupted.! 

It seems as if the' awful nature of tibe placp 
presses down upon the soul, ^and hushes the be¬ 
holder into noiseless veveren#c, Wdfeel fliaiwe 
are surrounded by the congregated bon^s of the 
great men of past times, who have filled history 
with their deeds and the earth with their renown.' 

And ycl it almwt provokes ^a smile at the 
vanity of human ambilioft,, to see hdw they qre 
crow (led together and justlc^ in the dust; wduiik 
parsimony is observddtn doling out a scanty.no^k, 
a gloomy corner, a little portion of earth, ^o those, 
vrhoin, w'hcu alive, diingdoins could not satisfjj^;, 
and how many shapeji, and forms, and artiliceSj 
are devised to catch the casual notie'ejof the pas¬ 
senger, and save fi'om forgeti'ulness, for.a few 
short yenrs, a name whit-li once aspij-bd to* oc¬ 
cupy ages of the w orld's'thohght and admi¬ 
ration. 

I ])assed some time in Pocfi* Corner, which 
occupies an end of one of the transepts or cross 
aisles of the abbey. The inonvnftents Are gene¬ 
rally siTriplc; for the lives of literary men af|tird” 
no striking themes for the scul})lor. l^haltspeare 
and Addison have statues erected to their memo¬ 
ries ; but the greater part have busts, medallions, 
and sometimes nitre insci'ijitions.** Notwilhstand- 
ing the simplicity of these memorials, I have al¬ 
ways obsgfvcd that the visitors It* the abbey Re¬ 
main longest about theijv lA kiinfer asd fon^ei; 
feeling.take's-place of tlut cold ^urieJsity of vague 
admiration with which the5^ gaze on the splendid 
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momiwcnts oNhe great and tlie heroic.' They 
linger ^hout ihehe as ahfjuit the tombs of fnend’s 
and ccTOpan/oiis; for indeed there is sunwthivf’of 
cotnpahipnship i)c( ween the author and the reader. 
<>ihcu men are known to posterity only through 
the^n^diiuiTol'hibpwry, nhich is continually gron- 
ing'faiijt and ohscuie: hut the intercourse he- 
iw^en the author and his fellovs-mcn is ever new, 
’active, and immediate, lie has lived for them 
more than for himself; hchas sacrificed surround¬ 
ing enjoyments'and sh»t*himself up from the de¬ 
lights of social life, tfiat he might the more in- 
*t‘imatelY commune with disttint minds and distant 
ages. 'IWdl may the world cherish his renown ; 
j^or itjias been pi]rcha.sed, nobby deeds of violence 
kltd blood, but by the diligent disj)ensation of 
"pleasure, Well may posterity be grateful to his 
memofy *, for he has left it an inheritance, not of 
em{»ty names and sounding actions, hut whole 
treasures of vyistlom*, bright gems of thought, and 
^Iden veins of langiiage. 

From Foet’sc^orncr I continued my stroll to¬ 
wards that part of tlie abbey which contains the 
sepulchres of *the kings. I wandered among 
■ '^at once were chapels, but which arc iiow oe- 
ers. j ^ 1 ^^ tombs and monuments of the great, 

umns or j some illustrious name; 

tt. cognizance of some powerful house re- 
nan vyander hf,ttiry. As^tlie eye darts into these 
nsigniticance timbers of death, it catches glimpses of 
fl^gies ?‘’&ome kneeling in nicligs, as if in 
yM strotekpd upon the totnhs, with 

^ e srep cautiously Pressed togetherwarriors in ar- 
■I disturbing the h«iosing after battle; prelates With 
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rozierS and mitres; and noble,4 in rbbfs*and 
^oronets, lying as it we«’e in state. In glancing 
;;;-'er this scene, so strangely populous, yetjivhere 
~ cry form is so still and silent, it seems, almost 
!S if we were treading a mansion of that /aided 
city, where every beflig had Been sucfdenly tftns- 
muted into stone. 

1 paused to contemplate a tomb on* which lay 
tlie effigy of a knight, in complete armour. A 
large buckler was on oi^e arm ; tlie ‘j^ands were 
pressed together insuppircation upon the breast; 
the face was almost covered Jijy the morion; tho 
legs were crossed in*tcfken of the warrioris "hai- 
ing been engaged in the holy war. It was the 
tomb of a crusader; of one o^ those milTtas-/, 
enthusiasts, wlio'so strangely mingled religion 
and romance, and whose e.xploits fornd the con¬ 
necting link between fact and fiction ; ^between 
the history and the fairy \alp. There is some¬ 
thing extremely picturesque in the tombs of these 
adventurers, decorated as they are with rude 
armorial bearings and gothic sctilpture. They 
comport with the antiquated chapels in which 
they are g(iJierally found ; and considering 
them, 'Are imagination is a])t to kindle, witn 
the legendary associations, the romantic fictions, 
the chivalrous pomp and pageantry* which poe¬ 
try has spread oiVer the wars for the^epulphrc of 
Christ. They ar& the rtjUques ot tmies utterly 
gone hy; of beings passed from jecollectioq,; of 
customs and manners with whicp o,ur’s have no 
affinitl^. They are like objeePs froip somcTstrang* 
and distant land, of which we Hiavc no certain 
knowledge, and about whicli gll our conceptio’ns 
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are 'vagfte aiKl visionary. There is sorneiliiri', 
cvtremely solemn and awful in tho.se eflifjifs 
on fi<(fhu* tombs, extended as if in the sleep ol 
death, (n* in the .supplication of the dyiii" hour. 
Thcy.liavc an effect infinitely more imj)ressive 
on yiy feelings thefn the fSnciful attitudes, the 
ovyr-wrought conceits, and allegorical groups 
which abound on modern inonumenis. I have 
been struck,«Jilso, with ^he .superiority of many 
of the old t,T;pi\lchral in.‘ 5 friptions. There uas a 
noble way, in forniei^’ times, of saying things 
-1 im])ly, and yet saying them proudly; and I do not 
know ^n epitaph that lireathes a loftier conscious¬ 
ness of family worth and honourable lineage, 
.'fhait'one whiclt* affirms, of a noble house, tliat 
“all the hrothens were bro\c, and all tlie sisters 
virtuous.’l 

Jh theopj)Ositc<raii,sept to.Poet’s Corner stands 
a monument which, is“among the most renowed 
achievements, of modern art; but which to me 
appears horrible ritlter than sutdime. It is the 
tomb of Mrs. ‘Nightingale, by Roubiliac. The 
bottom of the monument is represented as thrmv- 
ing open its ynirble doors, and a slKY>ted skeleton 
'^iv,sta.rting forth. The .shroud is falling’from his 
fleshlc.ss frame as he launclie,s Ids dart athi.s*victim. 
She is sinkiilg into her affrighted husband’s arms, 
who strives, wjth v;^and frantic effort, to avert 
the blow, ''^he wh^^is*’ executed with terrible 
truth and spirit; iwEmost fancy we hear the 
gibbering yelt of triurnph, bursting from the di.s- 
tenJed’^aws of tlie itpeetre.—But why should wc 
thuS seek to clt^the degth with ■ unnecessary ter¬ 
rors, and t® spread horrors round the tohab of 
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lliosc' love? The grave shoulll be Kurrohnd- 
ed by every thing that might inspire tencferness 
and veneration for the dead; or that migl|t win 
‘ the living to virtue. ^It is the place, noi^.of dis-j 
gusl and dismay, but of sorrow and meditation. 

While wandering 'about those gl(?omy vwilts 
and silent aisles, studying the records of the dead, 
the sound of busy existence from w'ilfhout occa- 
.sionally reaches the —the rumbling of the 

passing equipage; the njurmur of the multitude ; 
or perhaps the light laugirqf pleasure. The con¬ 
trast is striking with the dcatli-like repose around •- 
and it has a strange cllfect upon the feelings'thOs 
to hear the surges of active life hurrying along 
and beating against the \ery walh> of the 
chre. ' , 

I continued in this vay to move froih tomb to 
tomb, and from chapel to ehapftl. The day*\vas 
gradually wearing away ; flie, distant tread of loi¬ 
terers about the abbey grew less ancLless frequent; 
the sun had poured his last raf through the lofiy 
windows; the sweet-tongued bol> was summon¬ 
ing to dvening ])rayers ; and 1 saw at a distance 
the choristem, in their w'hite suiqTljces, crossing 
the aisle*and entering the choir. I .stood* bef«€' 
the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s chapel. A 
flight of .steps leads up to it, throuffli a deep and 
gloomy, but niiffniificent arch. .Gr^eat gjitcs of 
brass, richly and uelicaftjly.wrougritturn heavily 
upon their hinges, as if proudly reluctant to, ad¬ 
mit the feet of common mortals ]nJ,o this most 
gorgeous of sepulchres. 

On 'entering, the eye ii^slonis^ed I’y the pomp 
of arcliitecture, and the elaborate beauty of sculp- 
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tur(fd derail. The very walls arc wrouj^hl into 
universal ornament, enewisted with tracery, and 
scooped into niches, crowded with the .statues of 
f^aints ^ud martyrs. Htono seems, by the cun¬ 
ning labour of the chisel, to have been robbed of 
its ‘i;veight *and defisity, suspended aloft as if by 
ma^ic, •and the fretted roof achieved with the 
^voiiderful ‘minuteness and airy security of a 
Cobweb. 

Along the .side.s of the,chapcl are the lofty stalls 
of Idle Knights,of the. JBath, richly carved, of oak, 
iliough with the grotesque decorations of Gothic 
atchrtqcture. On the piiftiacles of the stalls arc 
affixed the helmets and crests of the knights, with 
(slieii scarfs amf swords : aboii'e them are suspend¬ 
ed their banners, emblazoned with'armorial bear- 
ings, and ?‘ontrasting the splendour of gold and 
pufple and crimson, with tho cold grey fretwork 
of the roof. In thq, mWst of this grand mausolc- 
pm,stands tho,sepulchre ofitsfounder,—his effigy, 
with that of his (jdeon, extended on a sumptuous 
tomb, and the' whole surrounded by a lofty and 
superhl;^ wrought brazen railing. 

There is a jad dreariness in this ntagnifieenec ; 
’vk's stmnge mixture of tombs and trophies; these 
emblc*ms of living and aspiring ambition, close be¬ 
side mementbs which show tlie dust and oblivion 
in whi(;’h all mqst sooner or later terminate. No¬ 
thing iinprcAsos the mind with a deeper feeling 
of loneliness, than to tread the sileqt and desert¬ 
ed scene of toriner throng and pageant. On 
looking‘found,on the vacant stalls of the knights 
and their esquir'es, and 4 m the rows of dusty hut 
gol'gCous banners that were onee borne before 
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them, rtiy imagination conjured *up the sdene 
when this hall was bright with valour and fieauty 
of the land; glittering with the splend(|ar of 
jewelled rank and miiitary array; alive ii^ith th& 
tread of many feet and the h«m of an adip’iring 
multitude. All had passed afvay ; tl?e silence of 
death had settled again upon the placei inter¬ 
rupted only by the casual chirping of birds which’ 
had found their way iny> the chajiel, and built 
their nests among it»friezes and pendants—sure 
signs of solitariness and* jlesortion. When J 
read the names inscribed on the banners, they 
were those of men scattered far and wide^aboiit 
the world; some tossing upon distant seas; some 
under arms in distant lands; some mingling ir. 
the busy intrfgucs of, courts and cabinets: all, 
-.ceking to deserve more distinction in 'this man- 
,ion oi‘ shadowy honpur : the melancholy reward 
jf a monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapei 
ircsent a touching in.stanco 6f the equality of 
he grave; which brings down the o})pressor to a 
evel wkh the oppressed, and mingles the dust,pf 
he bitteresf^enemies together, lii one is the 
.epulchrtTbf the haughty Elizabeth, in*the pth:.r 
s that of her victim, the lovely and unfortfmate 
Aary. Not an hour in the day butSbme ejacula- 
ion of pity is uPtered over the fate of the lat¬ 
er, mingled with* indigsiatjon at Aer oppressor, 
'he walls of Elizabeth's sepulchre continually 
cho with tjie sighs of sympathy'‘Heaved at the 
rave of her rival. 

A pcQuliaf melancholy reigns, over the aisle 
'here* Mary lies buried. The light struggles 
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inily windows darkened by dus^i. The 

I'cator part of tlie place- is in deep shadow, and 
■;e Trails ai*e stained and tinted by time and 
eathcy. A marble figure of Mary is stretched 
pon*4:he tomb, round which is an iron railing, 
lujh corroded, beiiring hei: national emblem— 
thistle. I was weary with my ramble and sat 
own to re^t myself by the monument, revolving 
M my mind the chequered and disastrous story 
f ]ioor Mary., 

The sound of casuaffootsteps had ceased from 
he abbey. I could only hear, now and then 
he difcjtant voice of the pi iek repeating the c^ en- 
Mg service, and the faint responses of the choir; 
hese paused for a time and all was hushed. The 
tillness, the desertion and obscurity that were 
,radually“prevailinir around, gave a deeper and 
ogre solemn intCiCst to the .place: 


Fur m thp “silent' grave no conversation, 

No joytul tiea'i of friends, no voice of lovers. 
No caitfifl father’s counsel—nothing’s heard. 
For nothing is, hut all oblivion. 

Dust and an endless daikne.ss 


. Suddenly the notes of the deep labourltig organ 
^sf upon the ear, falling with doubled and rc- 
Vd intensity, and rolling, as it were, huge 
‘ of sound. How well do their volume and 
aceoftl with |:his mighty building! With 
M ^ \'[.>mp do they swell through its vast vaults, 
^ athe their awful harmony thi^ugh these 
death, and. make the silent sepulchre 
nc^w they,;fise in triuniphant accla- 
^^^^^’^^^leaving higher and higher their accord- 
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ant notes, and piling sound on sound.—Aiiji now 
they pause, and the soft»voices of the choir break 
out into sweet gushes.of melody; they soar^aloft, 
and warble along the roof, and seem <tO play» 
about these lofty vaults like the pure^airs of hea¬ 
ven. Again the pealing orgsfii'heaves its thrill¬ 
ing thunders, compressing air into music, gnd 
rolling it forth upon the soul. Whatlong-drawii 
cadences! What solemn sweeping concords! 
It grows more and idora dense ai{d ppwerful—it 
fills the vast pile, and seems to jar the very walls 
—the ear is stunned—the senses are overwhelm¬ 
ed. And now it is wifiding up in full jubilee%■ 
it is rising from the earth to heaven—the very 
soul seems ra])t away and floated upwardi^ 
this swelling tide of harmony ! , 

I sat for some time lost in that kind^of reverie 
which a strain of mtisic is^aptNometimps to .in¬ 
spire : the shadows of evening ^were gradually 
thickening around me; the monuments began to 
cast deeper and deeper gl(?om ; and tlfe distant 
clock again gave token of the slowly waning day. 

I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. As I 
desceiul^jd-t^tic flight of steps whi<^ lead into the 
body of the building, my eye was caught* by^tfie 
shrine of Edward the Confessor, and I ascenj^d 
the small staircase that conducts to i£, to take from 
thence a gencrgj survey of thi^ jivildeiaiess of 
tombs. The shrine is*^evated up6n a kind of 
platform, and close around it arg^the sepulchres 
of various kings and queens. From |his eminence 
the eye looks down bet weed pillars,, and funeral- 
trophies to the’ chapeW and Cambers. below, 

L 


Up. mJJ . 
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crowded* with tombs; where warriors, prelates, 
courtiers, and statesmen lie mouldering in their 
“ bed!’ of darkness.” Close by me stood the great 
chair o^^coronation, rudely carved of oak, in the 
barba'*ous taste of d remote and gothic age. The 
scetlfe seemed almost as if contrived, with thea¬ 
trical artifice, to produce an effect upon the be¬ 
holder. Here was a type of the beginning and 
the end of human pomp rand power; here it was 
literally but a step froindhe' throne to the sepul¬ 
chre. Would not one think that these incon¬ 
gruous mementos had been gathered together as 
‘a*! „ tn to living greatne*ss ?—to show it, even 
In moment of its proudest exaltation, the 
t and dfthonour to which it must soon 
.arrive; hove soon that crown which encircles its 
brow musS pass away; and it must lie down in 
the dust and disgraces of the tomb, and be tram¬ 
pled upon by tlyj feet of the meanest of the mul¬ 
titude? For,'strange to tell, even the grave is 
here no longer a saifctuary. There is a shock¬ 
ing levity in sohre natures, which leads them to 
sport wijh awf^l and hallowed things; and there 
are base minds, which delight to re'io’\'’e on the 
ifi..striOuG'dead the abject homage and groveling 
selyilfty which they pay to the living. The eofiin 
of Edward the Confessor has bce:^ broken open, 
and his,rema 4 ng. despoiled of tWilr funeral orna¬ 
ments : th^fceptre has been stolen from the hand 
of thp iriip^rimts Elizabeth, and the effigy of 
Henry the ^bifth lies headless. Nut a royal 
nK)flumef)t l^utfbear^' some proof how false and 
fugitive is the Homage 'of mankind. Some are 
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plundered; some mutilated; some covered with 
ribaldry and insult—-all* more or less outraged 
and dishonoured! 5 

The last beams of day were now faintly’stream-’ 
ing through the painted windows ip theo high 
vaults above me; the* lower parts of the ahj?ey 
were already wrapped in the obscurity of twilight.^ 
The chapels and aisles grew darker and darker. 
The effigies of the kings.faded into shadows; the 
marble figures of the monuments assumed strange 
shapes in the uncertain light; the evening breeze 
crept through the ais^jles like’^the cold breath of 
the grave; and even the distant footfall of)a vo 
ger, tra\ ersing the Poet’s Corner, had something 
strange and dreary in its sound. I slowly retraced 
my morning’s walk, and as I passed out at the 
portal of the cloisters, the door, closing with a 
larring noise behind me, filled tile whole building 
with echoes. 

I cndea\ oured to form some arrangement in 
my mind of the objects 1 ‘ had been ‘contem¬ 
plating, but found they were already falling into 
indistinbtness and confusion. Name^, inscriptions, 
trophieSjli»dall become confounded in my recol¬ 
lection, though 1 had scarcely taken my^. fov/f 
from off' the threshold. What, thought I, is this 
vast assemblage^of sepulchres but a treasury 
of humiliation; a Jiuge pile of reitoya|,ed homilies 
on the emptiness of rentfwn, and iHyjktainty 
of oblivion! It is, indeed, Ae empird^^^ffieaifh ; 
us great shadowy palace ;^ere he 
uocking at jfche reliques of‘human .glolf-y, aaid 
preaijing dust aAd forgeffulness ^on the monu- 
nents of princes. How idle a boast, after all, is 
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the’ioimortali^y of a name! Time is ever silent¬ 
ly turning over his pagtfs; we are too much en¬ 
grossed by the story of Uie present, to think of 
•the chatacters and anecdotes that gave interest 
to the past^ and each age is a volume thrown 
asi^e to be speedify forgotten. The idol of to- 
^da^ prfthes the hero of yesterday out of our re¬ 
collection ^ and will, in turn, he supplanted by 
his successor of to-mornow, “Our fathers,” says- 
Sir Thomas Brown, their graves in our 

short memories, and«adly tell us how we may be 
buried in our survivors.” ili.story fides into fa¬ 
ble ; fr.ct becomes clouded with doubt and contro¬ 
versy; the inscription moulders from the tablet; 
thelstatue falls from the pedestal. Columns, arches, 
pyramids, avhat are they but heaps of sand ; and 
thejr ep.taphs, but characters written in the 
dust? what is the security of a tomb, or the 
perpetuity of g,n embalmment ? the remains of 
-Alexander the Great have been scattered to the 
wind, afid his empt;f sarcophagus is now the mere 
curiosity of a ixluseum. “The Egyptian mum¬ 
mies, which ^Carabyses or time hath spared, 
avarice now consumeth ; Mizraim c\.5e,s^wounds, 
Ittd P^hataoh is sold for balsams.”* 

What then is to insure this pile which now 
towers above me from sharing the fate of migh¬ 
tier mausolcujms ? The time must come when its 
gildedg|||y,ts, which how spring so loftily, shall 
lie ’n^H|Rsli,+benea|Ji the feet; when, instead of 
^e,s«Bl of melody and praise, the wind shall 
gristle' through the broken arches, and the owl ’ 
Upot from the lhatteret’ tower~when the garish 


* Sir T. Brown. 
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■beam shall break into these gloomy mansions 
death; and the ivy‘twine round the fallen 
fcolumn; and the fox-glove hang its bloisoms 
about the nameless tfrn, as if in mockerjl* o.f the 
dead. Thus man passes away^ his name perishes 
from record and recollection ; bis history is (f,s a 
tale that is told, and his very monument Becoyaes. 
a ruin. 

Irving. 


THE MUTABILI'TY OF LITERATURE. 

A COLLOQUY IN,WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


1 know that all beneath the moon decays. 

And what by raoRals in this world is brought 
In time’s great periods slJiill return to nought. 

I know that all the muse's lieaveftly layes, 

With toil of sprite‘which are so dearly bought. 

As idle sounds, of few or notic are sought, ’ 

That there is nothing lighter th§a mere praise. 

Ubummond op Hawtiioknden. 


There j»rt5ertain half-dreaming moods of mind, 
in which we naturally steal away from’ •ndi§e 
glare, and seek some quiet haunt, \yhere we may 
indulge our reveries and build our air castles un¬ 
disturbed. In such a q[iood I wasJmtering’ilbout 
the old gray cloisters Westminster Abbey, 
enjoying that luxury of wanfering thought 
which one* is apt to dignify with the name of fe- 
flection; when suddenly *an*irruptiosi ofmadJCtlp' 
hoys from WesfminsterlSchool, playing at foot¬ 
ball, broke in upon the monastic stillness o( the 
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placCjrmaking the vaulted passages and moulder¬ 
ing tombs echo with their merriment. 1 sought 
to taKe refuge from their *noise by penetrating 
still dee*per into the solitudes of the pile, and ap¬ 
plied 'to oije of thg vergerji for admission to the 
library. He conducted me through a portal rich 
^with the crumbling sculpture of former ages, 
which opened upon a gloomy passage leading to 
the Chapter-house and «the chamber in which 
Doorasday«-i3ook is deposited. Just within the 
passage is a small door on the left. To this the 
verger applied a key; it ^as double locked, and 
openecJ with some difficulty, as if seldom used. 
We now ascended a dark narrow staircase, and 
'^ssing through a second door, entered the li¬ 
brary. 

I found* myself in a lofty antique hall, the roof 
suj.poVted by massive,.joists of old English oak. 
It was soberly lighted by a row of Gothic win- 
doVfs at a considerable height from the floor, and 
which apparently opened upon the roofs of the 
cloisters. An ancient picture of some reverend 
dignitary of thie church in his robes hung over 
the fire-place,' Around the hall and i-:.a small 
gallery'were the books, arranged in carved oak¬ 
en cases. They consisted principally of old 
polemical writers, and were much more worn by 
time tlian us*. i' In the centre of the library was 
a solitary table with two or three books on it, an 
inkstand without ink, and a few pens parched by 
lohg disuse, c The place seemed fitted for quiet 
‘ sfudy arid pirofopnd meditation. It -was buried 
deep among the massive^walls oi the abbey, and 
shut up from the tumult of the world. I could 
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only hear now and then the shouts of the school- 
boys faintly swelling troin the cloisters, the 
sound of a bell tolling for prayers, that^ echoed 
\soberly along the roofs of .the abbey. "By de¬ 
grees the shouts of merr^ent grew fh^ter 
and fainter, and at length died away. The bell 
ceased to toll, and a profound silei^ce reigaed 
through the dusky hall. 

1 had taken down q. liftle thick quarto, curious¬ 
ly bound in parchmenf,.with brass clasps, and 
seated myself at the table ifi a venerable elbow- 
chair. Instead of rea^ling, 'however, I was be¬ 
guiled by the solemn monastic air, and lifeless 
(juict of the place, Jnto a train pf musing. . As 
1 looked arouud upon the old volumes in thelF 
mouldering covers, tlius ranged on the shelves, 
and apparently never disturbed in their repose, 
I could not but consider the library a kind" of 
literary catacomb, where authors^ like mummies, 
are piously entombed, and left to* blacken knu 
moulder in dusty oblivion. 

How. much, thought I, has each of these vo¬ 
lumes, now thrust aside with sudi indifference, 
cost soriSiTfehing head! how many weary daya! 
how many sleepless nights! How hslveitlimr 
authors buried themselves in the solitude of cells 
and cloisters; shut themselves up from the face 
of man, and the still more blesse(?fa^e of nature; 
and devoted themselves Id painful research and 
intense reflection! And all for wJJat ? to occupy 
an inch of “dusty shelf—to have the title.pf them 
works read now and then in a future age, by 
some drowsy churchmaiVor casual straggler like 
myself; and in another age to be lost, even, to 
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remembrance." Such is the amount of this boast¬ 
ed immortality. A me/e temporary rumour, a 
local‘sound ; like the tone* of that bell which has 
^u.st tolled among these tovi^ers, filling the ear for 
a moment-^lingering transiently in echo—and 
then passing awa'y like a thing that was not! 

"Whife I sat half murmuring, half meditating 
these unprofitable speculations, with my head 
resting on my hand, I was thrumming with the 
other hand* upon the quarto, until I accidentally 
loosened the clasps; When, to my utter astonish¬ 
ment, the little botik gave two or three yawns, 
^^ke one awaking from a deep sleep ; then a husky 
hem; and at length began to talk. At first its 
^^K)ice was very hoarse and broken, being much 
' troubled by»a cobweb whidh some studious spider 
had woven across it; and having probably con¬ 
tracted a cold from long ex])osure to the chills 
and damps of the abbey. In a short time, how- 
'Cver, it became more distinct, and I soon found if' 
an exceedingly fluent, conversalde little tome. 
Its language, to be sure, was rather quaint and 
obsolete, and Jts pronunciation, what, in the 
present day, would be deemed barbdlVi'jK; but I 
sKall fndeavour, as far as I am able, to render it 
in modern parlance. 

It began with railings about the neglect of the 
world-^aboiW merit being suffered to languish in 
obscurity, and other stich common-place topics 
of literary repioing, and complained bitterly that 
it had not been opened for more th^n two cen- 
tbries; “^that the Dekn bnly looked nowand then 
into the library, sometifl-ies took down a volume 
or two, trifled wjth thpm for a few moments, and 
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then returned them to their shelves. '’l^hat a 
pla^^ue do tljey mean/* said the little quarto, 
which I began to perceive was somewhat cho¬ 
leric, " what a plagufe do the^^ mean by keeping 
several thousand volumes of us shut yp here, and 
watched by a set of old verger?, like so many Can¬ 
ties in a harem, merely to be looked at nUw ynd 
then by the Dean '! Books were written to give* 
pleasure and to be enjoyed; and«I would have 
a rule passed that the De^n should pa'y each of us 
a visit at least once a year*, or if he is not equal 
to the task, let them, once in a while turn loose 
the whole school of Wlestminster among jis‘, tl&t 
at any rate we may now and then have an airing.*’ 

“ Softly, my worthy friend,” replied I; *'*y<ik:> 
are not aware how ^uch better you are 
than most books of your generation. ’By being 
stored aw'ay in this ancieqt liblrary, you, ane* like 
the treasured remains of those,saints and mo- 
narchs which lie enshrined in • the adjoining 
chapels ; ^hile the remains 6f{heir contemporary 
mortals, left to the ordinary rourse of nature, 
have long since returned to dust.” 

“ Sir/.^dW the little tome, ruffling his leaves 
and looking big, “I was written for all'the .world, 
not for the bookworms of an abbey. I was in¬ 
tended to circulate from hand to hand, like other 
great contemporary works; but iy;r^ have I been 
clasped up for more tlflao two chnturies, and 
might have silently fallen a prejyto these Wjorms 
that are playing the very vengeance with ray in¬ 
testines, if- you had nofbj^ chance ^ivSn ntn an. 
opportunity of utteriiij^a isw last words before 
1 go to pieces.” 
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“ My good friend,” rejoined I, had you been 
left to the circulation of which you speak, you 
woulA long ere this have been no more. To 
judge feom your physiognomy, you are now well 
stricken in years: very few of your contempo¬ 
raries can be at present in existence ; and those 
fe> 5 { owe their longevity to being immured like 
yourself in old libraries; which suffer me to add, 
instead of likening to harems, you might more 
properly and gratefully have compared to those 
infirmaries attached to religious establishments, 
for the benefit of the old and decrepid, and where 
by qbifft fostering and no employment, they often 
endure to an amazingly good-for-xiothing oldage. 
■Toii talk of y6ur contemporaries as if in cir¬ 
culation—nshere do you n/eet with their works ? 
what do we hear of Robert Groteste of Lincoln ? 
NQone could haVe toiled 'harder than he for 
immortality. IJe is said to have written nearly 
twa hundred ‘Volumes. He built, as it were, a 
pyramid of books to‘perpetuate bis name; but, 
alas ! the pyraniid has long since fallen, and only 
a few fragments are scattered in various libra¬ 
ries, where they are scarcely disturbe'^ even by 
tlte antiquarian. What do we hear of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the historian, antiquarian, philo¬ 
sopher, theologian, and poet ? He declined two 
bishoniacs tl|at»he might shut himself up and 
wridrfbr posterity; but‘posterity never enquires 
after^his labour^,. What of Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, who, b(>side a learned History of England, 
wTQte a trea^tise, on the contempt of the world, 
^^ich the world has rfvanged by “forgetting him^ 
iBiat is" quoted of Josep?i of Exeter, styled the 
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niracle of his age in classical composition J Of 
lis three great heroic po^ms one is lost for .ever, 
;xccpting a mere fragment: the others are known 
inly to a few of the curious in literatureand* 
IS to his love verses and epigrams, th^y haveen- 
irely disappeared. What is current use, of 
lolm Wallis, the Franciscan, who acquired the. 
larae of the tree of life ? Of William* of Malms- 
)ury; of Simeon of Dinrham; of«Benedict of 
Peterborough; of Jbhn.Hanvil of St. Albans; 

of-” 

“ Prithee, friend,” cried the quarto, in a testy 
ioiie, “ how old do you fhink me ? You arce iall^, 
Ing of authors that lived long before my time, 
and wrote either in Latin or French, so that they 
in a manner expatriated themselves, an^ deserv¬ 
ed to be forgotten ;* but I, Sir, was ushered i.nto 
the world from the press of thc'renowned Wjhi- 
kyn de Worde. 1 was writteii in.my own native 
tongue, at a time when that language had he-i 
come fixed ; and indeed I waS considered a model 
of pure and elegant English,” 

(I should observe that these yemarks were 
couched in .«uch intolerably antiquated terms, 
that I have had infinite difficulty in fenU^riitg 
them into modern phraseology.) 

" I Cry your mercy,” said I, “ for mistaking 
your age; but it^ matters little ;*.,al3nost 
writers of your time hav^ likewise passed i^il 

forgetfulness; and De Worde’s publications,are 
--^--------- — - -» 

* In Latin and French hath many ,soueraine wittts hatj^reat, dC) 

' iyte to endite, and have many noble things futfilda, b#[t certes th%re 
ben some that spcaken 'their pois^ inJFrench, of which speeche the 
Frenchmen have as good a fantasyeJas we have in hearyng of French¬ 
men’s EngUshg.—CAaucer’s Tetttmfnt tf Lovt.. 
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mere, literary rarities among book-collectors. 
The,purity and stability of language, too, on 
which you found your claims to perpetuity, have 
“been the fallacious dependence of authors of every 
age, even hack to the times of the worthy Ro¬ 
bert of Gloucester,* who wrote his history in rhy¬ 
mes or mongrel Saxon.* Even now, many talk 
of Spenscr^s “ well of pure English undefiled,” 
as if the language ever sprang from a well or 
fountain head,< and was not'rather a mere conflu- 
ejice of various tongues, perpetually subject to 
changes and intermixtures.^ It is this which has 
Made-English literature so extremely mutable, 
and the reputation built upon it so fleeting. Un- 
Jess thought can be committed to something 
more permanent and unchangeable than such a 
medium,“even thought must share the fate of 
every thing else, and fall into decay. This 
should serve as a check upon the vanity and ex- 
'uliation of the most popular writer. He finds 
the language in which he has embarked his fame 
gradually altering, and subject to the dilapida¬ 
tions of time^and the caprice of fashion. He 
looks back and beholds the early amhors of his 
Country? once the favourites of their'day, sup¬ 
planted by niodern writers. A few short ages 
covered them with obscurity, and their 

' Holinshed, 'll! his Chronicje, o jsorves, Afterwards, also, by di¬ 
ligent travel! of Gtffry Chaucer and of John Gowre, m the time of 
R|c1|brd the Second, and after them of John Scogan and John Lyd- 
pde7 monke of^^ Berrie, our said toong was brought to art excellent j 
p^e, notwithstanding thaUt i^ever came unto the type of perfection 
iiSil the time* of Queen Elizabeth, wherein John Jewell, Bishop of 
Sarum, John Fox, and sund^ie B-amed and' excellent writers, have 
iiUy accomplished the ornature 6{ the same, to their great praise and 
mmortal commendation.’' 
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merits cUn only be relished by the quaint taste 
of the bookworm. And such, he anticipates, 
will be the fate of hi§ own work, which, how¬ 
ever it may be admired in its day, and heM pp as* 
a model of purity, will in the course of Jyears 
grow antiquated and* obsolete*; until it shquld 
become almost as unintelligible in its natiVe IsMid, 
as an Egyptian obelisk, or one of those Runic 
inscriptions said to exist in the deserts of Tar¬ 
tary. I declare,” added I, with sonic emotion, 
“ when I contemplate a modern library, filled with 
new works in all the ^bravery of rich gilding an,d 
binding, I feel disposed to sit down andeweep; 
like the good Xerxes when he surveyed his army, 
pranked out iu all the splendour of military array?- 
and -reflected "that in one hundred years not one 
of them would be in existence!” ’ 

“ Ah,” said the little quarto, with .a heavy 
sigh, I see how it is; thiese mqdcrn scribblers 
have superseded all the good old authors.’ J* 
suppose nothing is read now-a-days but'Sir Phi¬ 
lip Sydney’s Arcadia, SackvillC’s stately plays, 
and Mfrror for Magistrates, or,the fine-spun 
Euphuisms, af the unparalleled John Lyly.” 

There you are again mistaken,” said^^‘ tlie 
writers whom you suppose in vogue.Mjlanse 
they happened to be so when you were last in 
circulation, have Jong since had 'thilir day. Sir 
Philip Sydney’s Arcadia,*the immortality of which 
was so fondly predicted by his ^admirers,* >and 

* Wve ever sweete bnokc, the simpl^e image of his“ gentk> witt„ Rrji 
the golden pillar of his noble courage ; an(i eves notify unto the wSrld 
that thy writer was the* secretary nf ejoijuence. the breath of the 
muses,’’the honey bee of the de^tiest flowers of witt and arte, the 
pith of morale and intellectual viiBuei^ the arme of Jttellona inj the 
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which, in truth, is full of noble thoughts,'delicatc 
images, and graceful turns of language, is now 
scarcely ever mentioned. Sackville has strutted 
into obscurity; and even Lyly, though his writ¬ 
ings were once the ’delight of a court, and appa¬ 
rently perpetuated ^hy a proverb, is now scarcely 
,kn.own ‘even by name, A whole crowd of authors 
who wrote and wrangled at the time, have likewise 
gone down, v< ith all their writings and their con¬ 
troversies. ■ Wave aft^ro wdve of succeeding li¬ 
terature has rolled over them, until they are 
buried so deep, thai. it is or^ly now and then that 
some industrious diver after fragments of anti¬ 
quity brings up a specimen for the gratification 
*bf the curious. 

" For my part,” I continued, “ 1 consider this 
mutability of language a wise precaution of Pro¬ 
vidence for the benefit of the world at large, and 
of authors in p|irtioular. To reason from analo- 
gY'. we dailj behold the varied and beautiful 
tribes of vegetable^' springing up, flourishing, 
adorning the fields for a short time, and then fa¬ 
ding into dust, to make way for their successors. 
Were not this the case, the fecundit);„ 9 f nature 
i^oul^bfc a grievance instead of a blessing. The 
eart®|S|Duld groan with rank and excessive vege- 
tation/aiid its surface become a tangled wilder¬ 
ness. '^In like-manner the wprks of genius and 
learning decline and '■iliake way for subsequent 
productions, language gradually varies^ and 
^ith it fade away the writings of authors who 

t-jj-JJ---r-„--- 

field, the tongiie ot Suada in the chamber, the sprite of Practise in 
iji, and the paragon of excellency in print. 

HAa\ sy’s Piebcb’s Svr£KSft0OA.TioK. 
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lavc fl(?urished their allotted tiriie; otherwise, 
.he creative powers of genius would overstock 
-.he world, and the mind would be completely 
bewildered in the endless mazes of literature. 
Formerly there were some restraints on thjfe ex¬ 
cessive multiplicatioil. Woifts had to be trans¬ 
cribed by hand, which was a slow and laboribus 
operation: they were written either‘ on parch¬ 
ment, which was expensive, so that one work 
was often erased to make way for another; or on 
papyrus, which was fragile’ and extremely perish¬ 
able. Authorship was a liirited and unprofita¬ 
ble craft, pursued chiefly by monks in the leisuj,e 
and solitude of their cloisters. The accumulatiou 
of manuscripts was slow and costly, and confined 
almost entirely to monasteries. To, these cir- 
cuin.stanccs it may, in some measure, be owing 
that we have not been inundatyd by the intellect 
of antiquity; that the fountaips of thought have 
not been broken up, and modern genius drown¬ 
ed in the deluge. But the ihventions'of paper 
and the press have put an end all these re¬ 
straints. They have made every one p writer, 
and enal:de,d every mind to pour i^s.elf into print, 
and diffuse itself over the whole intellpctual 
world. The consequences are alarming. ’ The 
stream of literature has swoln into a tojfent— 
augmented into a river—expanded iFto a A 
few centuries since, fiv6 tor, six h^dred manu¬ 
scripts constituted a great libraryj^m wl^Mwould 
you say to libraries such as.actuaf3B|ist,1^t&in- 
ing three and four hundred thousa* volumes?- le¬ 
gion^ of authors* at the ^me time busy; and the 
press going on with fearful jr increasing activity,^© 
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doiril)le and quadruple the number ? Unless some 
unforeseen mortality should break out among the 
progeny of the Muse, now that she has become so 
prolific^ I tremble for postedty. I fear the mere 
fluctuation of language will not be suflicient. 
Criticism fiiay d<o^uch. "It increases with the 
inctease of literature, and resembles one of those 
'saftitary checks on population spoken of by eco¬ 
nomists. All possible ^nouragement, therefore, 
should be given to th^ growth of critics, good 
or bad. But I fear alf 'will be in vain ; let criti¬ 
cism do what it may, writers will w’rite, printers 
will ppnt, and the world‘will inevitably be over¬ 
stocked with good books. It will soon be the 
employment ofla lifetime merely to learn tlieir 
names. Many a man of passable information, at 
the present day, reads scarcely any thing but 
Reviews; and btfore longua man of erudition 
will be Tittle better than a mere walking cata¬ 
logue.” 

My‘Very go<5d«sir,” said the little quarto, 
yawning most fijearily in my face, “ excuse my 
interrupting you, but I perceive you are rather 
given to prosp. I would ask the fatQ,pf an au¬ 
thor whg^ was making some noise just as 1 left 
the w^rld. llis reputation, however, was consi¬ 
dered quite temporary. The learned shook their 
heads hin^, fpr he was a poor half-educated 
varlet, that^mew little of Latin, and nothing of 
Greek^nd JSjj^een obliged to run the country 
jfer'S^-st^Hp; I think his name^was Shaks- 
pepre. m I p¥?i^me<}ie‘Soon sunk inlo oblivion.” 

“ 0^(j||he cohtrary,” said I, it is owing to 
that very man that tlie\literature of his period 
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as exp*erienced a,duration beyon*d the ordinary 
•rm of English literatul*e. There rise authors 
ow and then, who seem proof against the muta- 
ility of language, •because they have’.rooted* 
lem&elves in the unchangii^ principles of hu- 
laii nature. They afe like gigantic trees *tjiat 
e sometimes see on the banks oij a Streapi; 
hich, by their vast and deep roots, penetrating 
hrough the mere surface, and laying hold on the 
cry foundations of the oarth, preserve the soil 
round them from being *swept away by the 
verflowing current,, and hoM up many a neigh- 
iouring plant, and, perhaps, worthless weed, to 
lerpetuity. Such is the case with Shakspeare, 
diom we behold defying the encroachments* of 
ime, retaining in modern use the langjuage and 
iterature of his day, and giving duration to many 
•n indifferent author,'merely fttim liaving floiw- 
shed in his vicinity. But evenhe,^! grieve to say, 
s gradually assuming the tint of*age, and his< 
.vhole form is over-run by "a‘profusion’of com- 
nentators, who, like clambering’vines and creep¬ 
ers, alm’ost bury the noble plant,that ♦upholds 
hem.” 

Here the little quarto began to heave»hfejside*s 
nd chuckle, until at length he broke out in a 
•lethoric fit of laughter that had well nigh chok- 
d him, by reasoi^ of his excessive Icorpslency. 
‘ Mighty wel\!” cried ^it,* as soon *as he could 
ccover breath, “ mighty well 1^ and so you would 
»ersuade nft that the literature of ap age is to bfe 
•erpetuated by a vagabond d^er-stealgr! hy a rflaft 
. ithqut learning: by aaoqt, forsooth—a poetj” 
^nd here he wheezed forfh jinother fit of laughter. 
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I CQuiess that I felt somewhat nettled at this 
rudeness, which I ascribed to his having flour¬ 
ished in a less polished age. I determined, ne- 
'Vertheless, not to give up my point. 

“Yes,” ijesumed I, positively, “a poet; for of 
all writers he has fne best chance for immorta¬ 
lity. Othps may write from the head, but he 
writes from the heart, and the heart will always 
understand him. fie isithe faithful portrayer of 
nature, whose features are dlways the same, and 
always interesting, 'l^rose writers are volumi¬ 
nous and unwdeldy; their pages crowded with com¬ 
mon-places, and their thoughts expanded into 
tediousness. But with the true poet every thing is 
terse, touching, or brilliant. He gives the choic¬ 
est thoug|its in the choicest language. He illus¬ 
trates them by every thing that he sees most 
striking, in nature and art. He enriches them 
by pictures of human life, such as it is passing 
hefore him. His writings, therefore, contain the 
spirit, the arontja, if "I may use the phrase, of the 
age in which he lives. They are caskets which 
enclose withiij a small compass the wealth of the 
language—its family jewels, whioh are thus 
tran^itted in a portable form to posterity. The 
setting may^ occasionally be antiquated, and re¬ 
quire now and then to be renewed, as in the case 
of Chaucer but the brilliancy g.nd intrinsic value 
of the gems continue unaltered. Cast a look 
back over the,, long reach of literary history. 
What vast ’^alleys of dulness, filled with monkish 
legends aqd apaddmical controvei;sies! What 
hogs of theological speculatiohs; what ^reary 
wastes of metaphysics !\ Here and there only do 
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we beho*ld the heaven-illumined bards, elevated 
like beacons on their widely-separated heights, 
to transmit the pure light of poetical iiitelligence 
from age to age!”*" 

1 was just about to launch forth into ,tirlo- 
giums upon the poets of the day, when the sudden 
opening of the door caused me to turn roy head. 
It was the verger, who came to infornl me thal it 
was time to close the library. I sought to have 
a parting word witbthg quarto, Jjut«the worthy 
little tome was silent; tlfe,clasps were closed; 
and it looked perfectly unconscious of all that 
had passed. I have been to the library two or 
three times since, and endeavoured to draw it 
into further conversation, but in wain; and whe*. 
kther all this "rambling colloquy actually took 
place, or whether it was another of thoi^j^ odd day¬ 
dreams to which I am subject^ I have never to 
this moment been able toMiscover. 

Irvinc^ 


Thorow earth and walurs.dhepe, 

The pen by skill doth passe: 

And featly nyps theWorldcs |.busc, 

And shoes us m a |;lasse. 

The vertu and the vice 
Of every wight alyve; 

The honey-comb that bee doth make 
Is not so sweete m hyve, 

A* are the golden levea 
Th|,t drops from poets head^; , 

Which doth Airsnpunt our common talke 
As fane as dross dotli lead. 

Churchfiard. 



AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

Written in the year 1709, 


1 . 

’Tis hard to say, if greater want of ‘jklll 

« 

Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

» C 

But, of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense 
Some few in that, hut numhors err in this, 

Tea censure WTong for one who writes amiss ; 

A fool might ojce himself alone, expose, 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

’Tisjvvith our judgments as our watches; none 
Go just alike, yct^each believeaf'tiis own. 

In poets as true genips is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the critics’ share ; 

Both hiust alike fromTIeaven derive their light, 

These born to judge, as well as those to write. 

Lot such teach others who themselves excel 
And censure freely who have written well, 

A&tborh are partial to their wit, ’tis true. 

But are not <«ritics to their judgment too? 

Yet if w^ look more closely, we shaT find 
Most have ^no'-^eeds of jadg; 5 aent in their mind; 

Nature affords at least a glimmering light; 

Jhe lines, though touch’d but faintly, are dri'wn right. 
But rs the slightest sketch, if justly traced, 

Is by ill ediounng but the more disgrAoed, 

So by false learning is goo^^nae defaced: 
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Soine^iT bewilder'd in the maze of achoiJls; 

And soiiio made coxcombs nature meant but fools. 

In search of wit these lo^o their common senso, 

And then turn critics iif their own defence. 

Eacli burns, alike, who can, or cannot write* 

Or with a rival’s or a eunuch’s spite? 

All fools have still an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing aide. 

If Msevius scribble in Apollb's spite; 

There ai’c who judge still wSr«e than he‘can ’<^rite 
Sonn* have at first for wits, tten poets pass’d. 
Turn’d critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor aas. 

Those half-leaVn’d witlings, numerous in our isle. 
As half-form’d insects on the banks of Nile ; 
I'nfinish’d things, one knows not whftt to call, 

Thoir generation’s so equivocal : 

To tell them, would a hundred tongues require. 

Or one vain wit’s, that might a Hundred tire. 

But you who seek to give and merit ?ame. 

And justly bear a critic’s noble name. 

Be sure yodrself and your own reach to k»ow, 

ITow far your genius, taste, and learning go; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be disyeet, 
And mark that point where sense and dulne|B meet. 

Nature to all things the limits fiV 
And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending wit. 

As on tho^and while here the ocean gafhs. 

In other parts it leaves wide plains ; 

(/Thus in the soul while memory prevails,* 

Tlie solid power of unde\-ste|/lding falls ; 
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Without all tli 036 at once before your eyes. 

Cavil you may, but never eA’iticiso. 

llo Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Rea^ thciu by day, and meditate by night ; 
I'benee f<jrm your judgment, thence your maxims 
And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 
Still*wit|j itself compared, his text peruse ; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan muse. 
When fir.SL young Maro hi his boundless mind 


A work to outlast immortal Rome design’d. 

Perhaps be seem'd ahoVe the critic's law. 

And but from nature s fountg.in scorn’d to draw : 

But when to examine every part bo came. 

Nature and Horner were, ho found, tlu! same. 

Convinced, amazed, he chocks tlio bold dc'iign 

And rulEs* as strict his labour’d work confine, v 

A^ if the Stagirito/o’erlook’d e^eh line, J 

Learn hence for ancient tules a just esteem ; 

To copy nature is to*copy them. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare. 

For there’s a happiness as well as care. 

Music resembles pOetry : in each 

* ^ • 1 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach, t 

And> wbich a master-hand alone can reach. J 

Jfi where the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since rulcp were made but to promot^^their end) 

Some luckj, li^mcc answer to the full 

The intont proposed, that licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegasus, r nearer way to take. 

May boldly .deviate from the common track. 

|at wits^omeiimos .na:yloriouslv pffend, 

xd rise to faults true' cr^cs dare not mead , 


bring. 
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Froin*vul;jar bounds with brafre dIsorder*part, 

And snatcdi a grace beyond the roaoli of art, 

Whiclj, witliout passing through the judgment, gains. 
The lioart, and all its e«id at once attains. 

In prospects thus, sewue objects pl^saso our eges,'^ 
Which out of nature’s cTnnmon orSef rise, > 

The sJiopoless rock, or hanging preeipico. J* 
lint though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

(As kings dispense with laws thoinsolves Ifavo mad 
Modems, beware ! or if yo® {pnst offend, 

Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end; 

IjCt it he seldom, and aonyiell’d ffy need: 

And have, at least, their 2 >rocedeut to plead. 

The oritic else proceeds without remor^, 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

1 know there are, to whoso presumptuous "tJ^ughts, 
Those freer beauties, ov^n in them, •oom faults. 

Home figures monstrous and flilnshajied appear, ‘ 
(‘onsidcr’d singly, or h(‘hcld too near, 

Whkdi, hut j)roportioa’d to tlioir»light, or jdace,* 

Due distance reconciles to form and gs-Sce. 

A pfudent chief not always must disjilaj 
Ills powers, in ctjuul ranks, and fair array, 

But with the occuslon, and the j)hico com 2 >ly. 

Conceal his force, nay seem sometimes to fly. 

Those oft are stmtagems which errors seoim 
Nor is it Homer iiyds, but we that droutt;)^. S 

Still green with bays oach*aTiciont altar stands. 
Above the roach of sacrilegious hauds^ 

Hocure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage. 
Destructive "war, ^ind albinvolvin^ age,** 

Scjo from each, clime the loavn’d <tlioir incense bring i 
Hoar, in ajl tongues oouscj^iug pecans- ring ! 
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In praSso so ji'st let every voice be join’d. 

And fill tbc general cliorua-of nianlviiid. 

Hall! bards triumphant ! born in happier days ; 
Iminolrtal heirs of universal prasse ! 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow. 

As streams roll do(vn, enlarging as they flow ; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that must not yet bo found ! 

O may some‘spark of your eelestial fire. 

The last, 'the iriteanest of yo'ur sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights ; 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 

To tbach vain ivits a science little known. 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own ! 


II. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring jundgntent, and misguide the mind. 
What jho weak hea/1 with strongest bias rules. 

Is pride, the nowr-failiug vice of fools. 

Whatever nature has in worth denied. 

She gives in 14rgo recruits of needful pride ; 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, wo find 

Wnat wants in blood and spirits, Swell’d with wind 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 

And fills u|iall,the mighty void of sense. 

If once right reason drivot: tnat cloud away. 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not yfiurso|^ defects to knoW, 

'Make use of exp^^frihod—and every foe. 

J^ittle learning is a dangerous thing ; 

;'Mp, or taSto not^thq Pierian spring : 
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TlicrP sDallow drauglits iiitoxionte the brttln, 
i\nd (Irinking largely sohefs us again. 

Fired at first sight ■^vlth.'what the Muse imparts. 

In fearless youth we teftipt the heights of arts. 
While from the boundcc^level of o^r mind, • 

Short vitws we take, nor see the len^hs behind; 
But more advanced, behold with straugc surpl-ise 
New distant scones of endless scionce rise ! 

So pleased at first the^owSring Alps we try. 
Mount o’er the vales, and seeSi to tread the sEv! 
The eternal snows appear nlreudy^pass’d. 

And the first clouds an^ iftountams seem the last: 
But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d %ay , 

The increasing 2 ’'*' 0 bpect tires our wandering^yos, 
Hills peep o’er liills. and Alj)s on Alps aiiso 1 
A pel feet judge will fead each work of wit 
With the same spirit tliat its anther writ: 

Survey the w'lionK, nor seek slight faults <0 find 
Where nature moves, and rapture wan^s the miud; 
Nor lose for tliat maliguaut dull deligTit, 

The generous pleasure to he tdiarm'd witk wit. 

But in such lays as neither ebb nor flow, • 
Correctly cold, and regularly low. 

That shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep 4 
We cannot blame indeed—-but we may sleej^ 

In wit, as nature, %hat afiiicts our heart# 

Is not the exactness of peculiar parts; 

‘Tie not ajip or eye, we beauty call, ' 

But the joint force and full rc«ul^of all- 

Thus when wo vitV some well-jiroportioned dbme, 

(The world’s just wonder, tt^id even thine, 0 Rome!) 
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No pinglo paHs niioquolly Burprif.f*, 

All comet, united to tljc admiring eyes; 

No monstrous beight, or breadth, or length appear; 
The ivhole at once is hold, and regular. 

ft 

^ Whoeve thinks a^ifaHltlets jncco to sec, 

.Thinks ^liat ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall he. 

In every ,,vork regaid the wliter's end, 

Since none can compass more than tlicy intend: 

And if the.mcans be just, the conduct true. 

Applause, in spite of triviat faxdts, is due 
As men of breeding, sometimes men oi wit. 

To avoid great errors, must t’le li-ss conuait' 

Neglect the rules each verbal (iitii l»3s, 

Jfor not to knot some trifles, is a praise. 

"Most critiea, fond of some subservient art, 
iStill mqSiC the whole dep<nd ujioii a ]'nrt ; 

^rinjy talk of principles, hut noiions pri/o. 

And all to one loved ^olly saerifiee 

Once on a time. La Mancha’s knight, they •■ay, 

A certilin bard eneounVering on the way. 

Discoursed in torfns as just, with looks as sage. 

As e’et could Pennis, of the Grecian stage; 
Concluding all were desperate sots and fools, 

Wjho durst depart from Aristotle's rules. 

Our author, ,hap2iy in a jhdge so nice, 

Produced Ifs play, and begg’il the knight’s advice; 
Made him Observe the suhjest, and the plot. 

The manners, passions, unities; what not? 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about 
Were hut a combat in thOflists left out. 

“ ^SSmtt l^uve the combat out?” exclaims the knight 
U^Por we must renounce tl>.^p Stagirlte. 
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*■* Not so, by Heav’ii" (he answers in a rage) 

“ K?iights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage.” 
So vast a throng the sti^e can ne’er contain. 

“ Then build a new, or act it in a .plain.” 

Thus critics of less judgment than*«\price. 

Curious not knowing, not exact but nice. 

Form short ideas; and offend in arts 
(As most in manners) by a ^ove to parts. 

Some to roncPit aloiiA their taste confine. 

And glittering thoughts struc-S; eut at every line ; 

Pleased with a w'ork wlicre nothing’s just or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

}*octs, like ])ainters, thus, unskill'd to trace 
The imked n.ituro and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels covet every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want^f art. 

True wit is nature to advnnta^ dress’d; 

What oft was thought, hut ne'er s<J well* ex press’d; 
Something, whoso truth convinced a^ sight* we fii;^l, 

Tliat gives us back tho imago of our njrtid. 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly witf 
For Works may have more wit than does them 
As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

Others for language all their care expressT 
And value books,^s women men, for dre%B: 

Their praise is still,—the stjfI* ig excellent; 

The sense, they humbly take upon contej^t. 

Words are like leaves; and where they most^bound 
Much fruit oi^senso beneath is I'arf^y foi^^^d : 

Paige eloquence, like the prismatitj glass. 

Its gaudy colours spreads on'ev|ry place ; 
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T1k“ fftcc of imtiiro vre no more exirrey, 

AAl ijlarcs alike, witliout distinction gcj ; 

Eut true cxjiro&sion, like tlie ifnelmnging s)n». 1 
Ciectra and improves, wbatc’er it sliinea upon, > 

V gilds afi ohicctfc,»?)ut it alters none. J 

' Expression is the dross of thought, and still 
Appears^ore docent, as more suitalde ; 

A vile concept in pompons words C’\pre‘.'>M 
Is like a olowrj in regal purple drt-s>s’d . 

For rlifforent stylos ivitji SiffcTcnt snbjoct« sort. 

As several garbs witfc country, tonn, and enmt 
Some by old words to fame ^laio made prctem-c. 
Ancients in phrase, nif re njoderns hi their s< n^e • 

Such labour'd‘nothings, in so atrango a style, 

Amaze tW unlearn’d and ma1\C the learned snirlc. 
^Tliiluclfy, as Ftingoso in the play, t 

Tlaesg sparks with awk^'ard vanity display L 
the fine gentlsnum wore yesterday ; J 
And but BO fhimic ancient wits at best, 

Ar.ii^es our gr^nsires, in their doublets drest. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will liold ; 

Alike' fantasrte, if too new, or old : 

Be jiot the first by whom the new aro tried, 
l4or yet the last to lay the old aside. 

But most? by numbers judge a poet’s song, 
i^|^>moi^|h or rough, with tliem, is fight or wrong : 
InTne hri^h'1'’MuBe, thpugb thonsarid eharms conspire. 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 

"Who haunt Parnassus but to please thoir ca,, 
Natmncnd their mindin ; as pome to church roi>air, 

.Not for the doctrine, hut the music there. 

&8e egnal syllables a'l,on<l' require, 
lough oft the ear the o^ien vowels tire; 


1 
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■Wliil** explotires their feehlfi ftid do join ; 

And ton low words oft creep in one dull lino ; 

While they ring round the same unvaried ohinies,^ 

With fcure returns of still expectod,rliyTnob ; 

Where’er you find “ therfiooling wn^tcni bre^e,” 

In the next lino, it “ whispers through the trees 
If crystal streams “ with pleasing murmurs cfocp,” 

The reader’s threaten’d (not in vain) with “ slec]) ; 

Then, at the last and only c^puplet fraiigjit, • ^ 

With some unmeaning thing Tligy call a thought, 

A needless Ah xandrinc i mis tlie stoug, 

That, like a wounded snaffo, diags its slow length |lohg. 
Leave such to tune tlndr own dull ihytiies, and know 
What’s loundly smootl* or Icnguishingl^' slon i 
And jiraise the easy vigoift’ of a line, 

^\’h(ro Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness join.. 
Tiuc ease in writing conics fi:8m art, not ehanco,. 

As those move easiest who have le*rn’d,to dance. 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives off(‘nc^, 

Tho sound must seem tin echo to the swse. 

Soft js tho strain when Zephyr gently blosvs, 

And tho sni(»oth stream m smoother nunJbers flows ; 

But when loud surges laali the sounding s^iore,, 

Tho hoarse, rough verse should like tho torrent* oar • 
When Ajax strives some rock’s Vast weiglA to throw. 

The lino too lab(flir8, and tfie wwds mo^e sllw : 

Not so, when swiff Camilla the plain? 

Flies o’er tho unbending cornrrod skims along the main. 
Hear how»Timothcus’ varied lays surprise. 

And bid alternate passions fall a|d rise ^ 

While at each change, the son o{ Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love ; 
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Now lu’s fiort-e eyes with sparkling fury glow. 

Now sighs steal out, and tears hogiu to flow : 
Pei’sians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

r 

And iho world’s victgr stood subdued by sound ! 

Tlje power of music (jll our hearts alloAV, 
y4.nd >^hat Timotheus was, is DbydeN now. 

‘ Avoid Extremes; and shim the fault of such. 

Who still aro^leased too little or too muoh. 

At every trifle scorn to take^offeaeo. 

That aiway.s shows greajt ]prlde, or little sense : 

Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Whijh nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each guy turn tliy rapture move ; 
t'of fools adniini, hut men of son*o approve ; 

As things ^cin large which we through mist descry, 
Dulncss 'a ever apt to magnify. 

ftomg foreign wiitcis, sqme our own clnspiae ; 

The iincients only, or<.the moderns prize. 

Thus wit like taith, by each man is applied 
To one small sec^, and all are damn’d bohide. 

Meanly they seek the blessing to confine. 

And force thatomn but on a part to shine. 

Which not alone the southern wit Buhlimes, 
Bukripens spirits in cold northern climes ; 

Which from tsie first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights th^present, and^hftll warm the last; 
Though each m^ay feel ipStastes and decays. 

And see now clearer and * w darker days. 

Begard not then if wit he old or new, 

.,Butd.darao false, an^l value still the true. 

Som4 ne^cr advance ajudgment of tteir own. 

But catchJfhe spreading notion of the town : 
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TJipy ^afou and conclude by precedent. 

And own stale nonsense whicb they ne’er invent. 
Some judg'e of autliors’ npmcs, not works, and then 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 

Of all this servile herd, tlio worst i^be 
That in proud dulness joins with quality. 

A constant critic at the groat man’s board. 

To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 

What woeful stuff this madrtgal would be, 

In .some starved hackney’d sosncttcer, or me?* 

But let a lord once own the happ^ lines, 

How the wit brightens !*ho*v the style rcfineB ! 

Before his sacred name flics ev/ji'y fault. 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought ! 

The vulgar thus througb^ imitation err ; 

As oft the Icani’J hy heing singular ; 

!So mtich they scorn the «ron d, that ff the throng 
By elianee go right, they purposely^ go wrong ; 

So schi-maties the plain believers quit. 

And are but damn’d for havinjj tflo fii'ucb wit. 

Some praise at morning wliat they bliilne at night; 
But always think the last opinion right. 

A Muse by these is like a mistress used. 

This hour she’s idolized, the next abused ; 

While their weak heads, like towns unforti^ed, 
’Twixt sense andtfionscnse daily change theiijside. 
Ask them tho caust ; thcy’gr wiser still,*<hejt say 
And still to-morrow’s wiser than to-day. 

Wo tliink qur fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will.tliiiik. us so. 

Once scbool-tliviuos this zealous i^e o’ei's'preiRl ; 
Wiio knew most sentences, was tloepest read ; 
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‘FuitliT gospel.' all, .seem'd made to be dispittcd, 
j4nd uoiu* had sense enough to be confuted ; 
Seotiats nnd Tomists now in peace remain, 
Arn^iat their hiodred Oobwebs in Duck Dane. 


if faltb it%)*lf bas differout dresses worn, 

\Vhat wonder modes in wit should take tbeir turns' 
Oft, loavi^ig wjiat hs natural and tit, 

The current folly proves tbo ready wit ; 

And authors think their reJ»utation safe. 

Which lives as Jong as foois are pleased to laugh. 
Some valuing those of their own side or mind, 
Sj:ill make themselves the measure of mankind; 
FonOly we think we honour merit then. 

When we but p aisc ourselves in other men. 

Parties in wit attend on those of state. 

And pujFiic faction doubles ]U'ivate hate. 

Pride, malice, foll_\, against I)j/den rose. 

In various shapes of,parsons, critics, beaux ; 

But sense survived when merry jests were past, 

Por rising raerit^will Itlioy up at last. 

Might he return, find bless once more our c^'cs. 

New Dinckmorfs and new Milbourns must arise ; 
Nay should gyeat TTomer lift his awful head, 

.^mlus again wmild start up from the dead. 

Envy will mgrit, as its shade, pursue ; 

But like a iljiadow, proves the substancs true; 

Por fevied ,Jvit^*like Sol eclipsed, makes known. 


The opposing body’s grossness, not its own. 
When first that “sun too powerful beams displays. 
It draws up Vapours whiol> obscure its rays; 

3^ those clouds at last adorn itst-way, 
JR^:^^new glories, and'augment the day. 
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Be ^hoti tbo first trne merit to befriend; 

Tlis praise is lost, wlio 8tay% till all commoBd. 

Short is tlie date, alas, of modern rhymes, 

And ’tis but just to let them live betimes. 

No longer now that golden age appoars. 

When patriurch-wits survived a thousand years; 

Now length of fame (our second life) la lost. 

And bare throoscoro is all even that can boast; 

Our sons thoir fathers’ failing language see. 

And such as Chancer is, sholUDryden bo. 

So when the faithful pencil has design’d 
Some bright idea of thS nv^ster’s mind. 

Where a now woidd leaps out at his command 
And ready nature waits upon his hand:# 

When the ripo colours soften and unite. 

And sneelly molt into just shade and light; 

Wlien mellowing years tiieir full porftetion givc^ 

And each bold figure just begTne to live, 

The treacherous colours the fair art betrajf. 

And all the bright creation fades^wliy^ 

Unhappy wit, Hko most mistaken tlfings, 

Atone’s not for that envy which it brings. 

In youth alone its empty praise we boast. 

But soon the short-lived vanity is lost; 

Like 6omo fair flower the ewrly S 2 mng supplies. 

That gaily hloon^^, but even in blooming diet. 

What is this ■wit, fsbich must our cares Imp^py? 

Tbe owner’s wife, that other men enjoy; 

Then most our trouble still when most ffdmired. 

And still the more wo give, thg more required; 

Whoso fame with f)aius wo guard? but ttJse ■»fitli ease. 
Sure some to vox, but never all lo please; 
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’Tis 'rt’lTat the vicious fear, the virtuous shun, 

Ey fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone! 

If wit so much from ignora^nce undergo, 

Alij.iet not learning too coinmenco its foe ! 

Off old, tl'toso met rewards who could excel, 

Xnd such were piaised who but endeavour’d well: 
Though^triumpbs were to generals only due. 

Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 

Now, they Vlio reach Pat lussus’ lofty crown, 

Kinploy their pains to spjifh some others down; 

And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 
Contending wits become tho^port of fools: 

But, still the worst with most regret eommeud. 

, For each ill an,lhor is as bad a friend. 

To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 

Are inct.'tals urged througli sacred lust of jtraise! 

•AJi ne’er so dire a<thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the critic let the haaii be lost. 

Good-nature add good sense must ever join; 

To err is human, Co forgive, divine. 

But if in nobh' minds some dregs remain 
Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour dLsdain ; 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
l{oi fg^^r a dearth in these flagitious times, 
ifo pardon vij^^Veocnity should find. 

Though ^^,t arf conspire to movo^your mind ; 
Bulpdulncwj ^ ilfe^e liaconity must pi^ove 
As shameful sore as impbtenoe in love. 

the fat ago cf pleasure, wealth, and ease. 

Sprung the rank weed, and thrived with large increase 
.^^vhen lovf was all sk easy monarch’^ care; 

Seldom at council, never in a war : 
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Jilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ: 

Nay wits had pensions, and*young lords had wit : 

The fair sate panting at » courier’s play, 

Ahd not a mask wont unimproved away: 

The modest fan was lifted up no mqfe. 

And virgins smiled at what they blush’d before. 

The following licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain; 

Then unbelieving priest# reform’d the nation,. 

And taught more pleasant methods of salvation; 

Where heaven's free subjects migh(^their rights dispute, 
Lt»st God himSelf should* sefim too absolute: 

Pulpits their sacred satire learn’d to spare, 

And vice admired to fin^ a flatterer therS! 

Encouraged thus, wit’s Titans braved the skies^ 

Aud the press groan’d with licenced blasphemieei 
Those monsters, critics !" witl^our (farts engage. 

Here point your thunder, aii(i exhauet yo^ir rage ! 

Yet shun their fault, who scandalously nichi, 

Will needs mistake an author into*vice;* 

All seems infected that the infected spy. 

As all looks yellow to tho jaundiced eye. 

tit. 

Learn then what Morals critics ought to>show. 

For 'tis but half « judge’s task to know^ 

’Tis not enough, tahto, judgment, learning, jain ; 

In all you speak, let truth and candour shine : 

That not ajone what to your sense is 

All may allow; but seek yourrfriendsbip too. 

Be silent alwayd, when you doi5>t your sei&e; 

And spenk, though sure, with seeming diffidence : 

o 
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S/>me positive, persisting fops we know, 

Who, if once wrong, will needs bo always so ; 

But ^ou with pleasure own your errors past. 

And make each day a critique’on the last. 

, ’Tis ndi enoughfVour counsel still be true ; 
Blu^t truths more mischief than nice falsehoods do 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 
And things^ unknown proposed as things forgot. 
Withotit good-breeding, tr&th is disapproved ; 

That onJy makes supericr sense beloved. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence : 

F 9 r the worst avarice is that of sense. 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust. 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

Pear nottthe anger of the w*se to raise ; 

Those- best can bear reproof, who merit praise. 

’Twere well might critics still this freedom take. 
But Appius reddens at each word you speak. 

And stares, tremendous with a threatening 
Like some fiei;<’e tyrant in old tapestry. 

Fear most to ta'k an honourable fool. 

Whose right It is, udeensured, to be dull ; 

Such, without wit, are poets when they please, 

J‘.s without learning they can take degrees. 

Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires. 

And flattLry to fulsome dedicators, - 

Whom wl!en'thcy praise, the world" believes no more, 

ni I- 

Than when they promise to give scribbling o'er. 

’Tis best Bomclirnos your censure to restrain, 
4”J^haritably let the d»ll be vain : 

^jHPsilouce lliero is ’bettor than your spite, 
who can rail so long as they can write ? 
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StiJ) hsmming on their drowaj course thcjr keep. 

And lash’d so long, like tope, are losh’d asleep. 

False steps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after stumbling, jades will mend their pace. 

What crowds of these, imponitentl/bold. 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old. 

Still run on poets in a raging vein. 

Even to tho dregs and squeezing of the brain. 

Strain out tho last dull drop|)ings of their ^nse. 

And rhyme with all tho rag<?qf impoteneb. 

Such sharaoless bards we liavcf; and yet 'tis true. 
There are as mad, abandoned critics too. 

The bookful blockhead ignorantly read. 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

With his own tongue stiTl edifies his ears. 

And always listening to himself appears. 

All books he roads, and all ho reads rtSsails, 

From Dry den’s Fables down to Durfey’s Tales. 

With him most authors steal their works7 qr buy ; 

G.irth did not write his own Dispessaby. 

Name a new play, and he’s the poet’s friend. 

Nay shbw’d his faults—but when would pqpta menfi.? 

No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d. 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s churih-jfli^ 
Nay, fly to altars ; there they’ll talk you dea^ ; 

For fools rush in ^horc angels fear to tread. 

Distrustful sense with modest caution spetHss,' "» 

It still looks home, and short ^c*ursions makes ; L 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, J 

And never shock’d, and never turn'd aside. 

Bursts out, rosiatleas, with a thundiring tifie. 

Bat where’s the man who counshl can bestow. 

Still pleasedtto teach, and yet ndt proud'to know f 
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Utilk-'aas'd or by fa four or by spite ; 

Ifot dully prepossess’d nor blindly ri^ht ; 

’i'hough loern’d well-bred ; and though well-bred, sineci 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe ; 

'tVho to p friend hit. faults can freely show. 

And gladly praise^ the merit of a foe ? 

Blest M(ith a taste exact, yet unconfine,d ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 

Generous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 

And lo^’e to praise, with leason on liis side ? 

Such once wore eriiies : such the h.appy few, 

Athens and Borne m better aires knew. 


Tue mightj' Rtagirite first left the shore, 

Spread all hi® sails, and durst the tlei ps e.\p!or« ; 
Tie steer’d securely, and discover’d far, 

Led the light of the Majoniun star. 

Poets, a race lopg uneonfined and free. 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 

Received hjs iaws ; and stood convinced ’twas fit, 
"Who conquer’d natvre should prc.sidt* o’er wit. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into sense ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
Thejtruest notions in the easiest way. 

Tie who supreme in judgment, as in wit. 

Might bi,ddly cOnsuro as ho boldly writ. 

Yet judged,.i)vith coolness, though Jho sung with fire; 
Ilis precepts teach biit Vliat his works inspire. 

Our critics ta.’:e a contrary extreme. 


They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm: 
Nor suffers HoraceWnore in wrong translations 
Bac^wits. than crB^eft in as wrong quotations. 
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Sc§ Di'onjsius Homer’s tliou^hta refiiy. 

And call now boautios forth from every line ! 

Pancy and art in gay Petronins please. 

The scholar’s learning with the courtier’s case. 
In grave Quintilian’s copious work, wo find^ 
The justest rules and clearest meiko^ join’d: 
Thus useful arms in magazines wc place. 

All ranged in order, and disposed with grace. 
But less to please the eje,^han arm the l^nd. 
Still fit for use, and rdhdy At command. 

Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine inspire. 
And bless their critic yith a poetf*s fire. 

An ardent judge, who zealous in his trust, 

With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just: 
Whose' own example strengthens all his laws; 
And is himself that groaf sublime he draws.* , 
Thus long succeeding critics just^ reign'd. 
Licence repress’d, and usofuLlaws ordain'd. 
Learning and Homo alike in empire gr^w; 

And arts still follow’d where her e:^gle8 flew; 
From the same foes at last both felt jifceir doom, 
Andsthe same age saw learning fall and Rome. , 
With tyranny then super.stition join’d 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind* 

Much was believed, but little understood. 

And to be dull was construed to be good; ' 

A second dolug^ learning thus o’errun, , 

And the monks finish’d wha^ f^o Goths be|fhn. 

At length Krasmus, that great injured name 
(The glory of the priesthood and the sham^!) 
Stoinm’d the wild torrent of 1% b^rbarot^ a^e. 
And drove those holy Yandals qff the stage, 

o 2 
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But 8^! paclf musp, in Lko’s golden dayq. 

Starts from hor trance, and trims her wither’d hays, 
Rfcme’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread, 

Shak,^3 off the dust, and roars his reverend head. 
Then seulj^tupo and her aister-arta revive; 

Stones leap’d to fqra., and rochs began to live; 
‘With*sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 

Immortal Vi(la ! on whose honour’d brow 
The poetj's bays and critie’r ivy grow: 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame! 

But soon by impious arms'from Latiura chasetl. 
Their ancient bounds the banish’d Muses pass’d. 

k f ^ 

Thence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 

But critjo^earning flourish’d 'most in France ; 

.The ruK‘s a nation,^ horn to serve, obeys ; 

And Boileau still in right of lioracc sways. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despised. 

And kept unconquyr’d, and uncivilised; 

Fierce for the liLgrties of wit and bold. 

We stjll defied the Romans, as of old. 

Yet some thc^e were among the sounder few 

Of thos.e who less presumed and better knew, 

« ^ 

Who durst assert thojuster ancient causes 
And here ^e^tored wit’s fundamental laws. 

Such was the Mu80» whose rules and Practice toll. 

if ^ $ 

“ Nature’s*chief masterpiece is writing well.” 

Such was Roscommon, not more learn’d than good. 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 

the wLf of Gr^ece'and Rome was kpown, 
Au^jj^ry author's merit, but his own. 
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^te was Walsli—tlie Muae's judge friejid, 
Who justly knew to blame to commend ; 

To failings mild, but zealous for desert; 

The clearest bead, and tHo sincevest heart. 

• 

This humble praise, lamented shads, receive!^ 

This praise at least a grastoful Musfipay give; 

The Muse, whose early voice you taught to siqg'. 
Prescribed her heights, and pruned her tender wing, 

(Her guide now lost) no mojje attempts to sisc, 

Put m low numbers slufrt eicursions tries : 

Content, if hence the nnlearn'd their wants may view. 
The learn’d reflect on w^at beforoHhey knew; 

Careless of cenfaube, nor too fond of fame; 

Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame; 

Averse alike to flatter, er offend; 

Not fiec from faults, nor yet too \ain to mend.« 

Pope. 


DISCOURSE ON NAT*URAL 

piiiLosopiry. 


l iiE situation of man on the globe henntabits, 
md over which he has obtained the control, is in 
nany respects exceedingly remarkable. Com- 
lared with its otluCT denizens, h^« sterns,* if we 
egard only his ph^ical bdnstitution, in almost 
very respect their inferior, and equally unpro- 
ided for the supply of his natural wants, an4 
•is defence against the mnumevable envies* 
vhich' surround him. No other animal passes 
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so large a portion of its existence in » state ol 
absolute helplessness, pr falls in old age into 
such protracted and lamentable imbecility. To 
no other warm-blooded animal has nature denied 
that indispensable covering, without which the 
vicissitudes of a t'*mperate and the rigors of a 
cold climate are equally insupportable; and to 
' scarcely any has she been so sparing in external 
weapons, whether for attack or defence. Desti¬ 
tute alike of speed to a^Voifl, and of arms to re¬ 
pel, the aggressions of*lns voracious foes; ten¬ 
derly susceptible of atmospheric influences; and 
vnfifted for the coarse aliments which the earth 
^irfbrds spontaneously during at least two-thirds 
ofi the year, even in temperate climates,—man, 
if abandoned to mere instinct, would be of all 
creaturcs»the most destitute and miserable. Dis¬ 
tracted by terror; and goaded by famine; driven 
to the most abject exj)edients for concealment 
from his enemies, and to the most cowardly de¬ 
vices for the seizure and destruction of his no¬ 
bler prey, his existence would be one continued 
subterfuge or stratagem;—his dwelling would 
be in dens of'the eart^ in clefts of rocks, or in 
the hpllows of trees; his food worms, and the 
lower reptiles, or such few and crude produc¬ 
tions of the soil as his organs could be brought 
to assimilate, varied with occasional relics, man¬ 
gled by mdfe? powerful beasfs of i)rey, or con 
temned by their more pampered choice. Ke 
markable only for the absence of those power 
and aualiti^ which pbtain for other animals : 
dfegree of siechrity dnd respect; he would be dig 
regarded i)y spme, and hunted down by others 
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till, aft^r a few generations, bis species would be¬ 
come altogether extirvet, or, at best, would be 
restricted to a few inlands in tropical re*gions, 
where the warmth of the climate, the pj^ucity of 
enemies, and the abundance of vegetable food, 
might permit it to linger. 

Y et man is the undisputed lord of the hreafion. 
The strongest and fiercest of his fellow-creatures) 
-—the whale, the elephapt, the eag^ and thetige^, 
—are slaughtered by him to supply lys most ca¬ 
pricious wants, or tameef to do him service, or 
imprisoned to make,liim sport. The spoils of all 
nature are in daily reejuisition for his raqpt’ cqfti- 
mon uses, yielded with more or less readiness, ^ 
wrested with reluctjyiice, from thfi mine,the foitist, 
the ocean, and the air*. Such are th£ first fruits 
of reason. Were they the only or th*e principal 
ones, were the mere? ac^uisitton of power ovgj; 
the materials, and the less gifted animals which 
surround us, and the consequen? increase of o<ir 
external comforts, and our me^ns of preservation 
and sensual enjoyment, the sum of the privileges 
which’the possession of this faculto^ conferred, we 
should after all have little to ^pme ourselves 
upon. But this is so far from being the case, 
that every one who passes his life in toferable 
ease and comfort, or rather whose whole time is 
not anxiously in providing the absolute 

necessaries of exis|Ppe,<s.couscious of wants and 
cravings in which the senses have no part, of a 
series of pains and pleasures totapy distinht»in 
kind from any which the iijfliqtiqn of bo^Uy*rdi- 
sery, or the gratification of bodily Appetites tias 
ever afforjled him; and if he has experienced 
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these j)ltasur^ and these pains in any degree oi 
inten^ty, he will readily admit them to hold a 
much' higher rank, and tp deserve much more 
attentig^n, than the former dIass. Independent of 
the pleasure of fancy and imagination, and social 
converse, man is ednstitutevl a speculative being; 
hedontdbiplatesthe world, and the objects around 
him, not with a passive, indifferent gaze, as a set 
phenomena in which |je has no further inter¬ 
est than ai^ •they affect his immediate situation, 
and can be rendered subservient to his comfort, 
but as a system disposed with order and design. 

approves and feels the highest admiration 
of the harmony of its parts, the skill and efficiency 
of''its contrivances. Some of these, which he 
can best trace and understand, he attempts to 
imitate, and finds that to a certain extent, though 
Ipdely and impetfectly, he can succeed,—in 
others, t^at although he can comprehend the 
nature of the contrivance, he is totally destitute 
of all means of imitation;—while in others, 
again, and those 'evidently the most important,- 
though he se^ the effect produced, yet the 
means by which it is done are alike beyond his 
know|edgij and his control. Thus he is led to 
the cmiccption of a Power and an Intelligence 
superior to vhis own,^d adequate to the pro¬ 
duction., and cmMntempI^ (^^11 fhat he sees in 
nature,—a Power anffl.iteu^ence to which he 
may^ well apply th^erm infinite, since he not 
or.ly*sees no qptual l^it to the instances in which 
P^!;jy er,o manifqptea, but finds, on the contrary, 
that fhe farther he inquires, and the widet his 
spi^heVe of oljservation extends, they continually 
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;-pen upon him in increasing abundanoe; and 
that as the study of one.prepares him to dnder- 
ptand and appreciate another, refinement fdllows 
bn refinement, wonder on wonder, till bis fiaculties 
become bewildered in admiration, a|^d his intel¬ 
lect falls back on itself in utffcr hopelessnees of 
arriving at an end. 

When from external objects he turns his viCw 
upon himself, on his own vital anjl intellectual 
faculties, he finds that ^e posses^s a power o? 
examining and analyzing* Jiis own nature to a 
certain extent, but no farther- In his corporeal 
frame he is sensible <5f a power to commi^iicate 
a certain moderate amount of motion to hims^^ 
and other objects; that this power depends fffS 
his will, and that its e 3 :ertion _can be, suspended 
or increased at pleasure within certa"!^ limits; 
but Aow his will acts on his limbs he has no don- 
iciousness; and whence Hb derives the |Jower he 
Lhus exercises, there is nothing •to assure him, 
however he may long to knajW4 ifis senses, too, 
inform him of a multitude of particulars respect¬ 
ing thciexternal world, and he perceives an ap- 
>aratus by which impressions frorfi withouf may 
•e transmitted, as a sort of signals* to.tlie into- 
ior of his person, and ultimately to iTis Hraiu, 
wherein he is obscurely sensible tha| the think¬ 
ing, feeling, reasoning being h^ calls Jimself, 
more especially resides ; injt by means he 

becomes conscious of these impressions, and what 
is the nature of the immediate •communicafion 
between that inward sentient bein*g, and.^tljjil, 
machinery, Kis outward mafi. he* has not tlTe 
slightest conception. 
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Again? when he contemplates still mortj atten¬ 
tively \he thoughts, acts^and passions of thish:^ 
sentidnt, intelligent self, he finds, indeed, that he 
can rer^mber, and, by the aid of memory, can 
compare anfl discriminate, can judge and resolve, 
and, labove all, thftit he ie irresistibly impelled 
frorti th« perception of any phenomenon without 
‘or^within him to ipfer the existence of some¬ 
thing prior, \^hich stands to it in the relation of 
IS cause, without which if wcsuld not be, and that 
this knowfedge of ca^i§es and their consequences 
is what in almost every instance, determines his 
c^oieq and will, in cases where he is nevertheless 
eonscious of perfect freedom to act or not to 
‘^aCt. He finds,* too, that it is in his power to 
acquire mqye or less kimwledge of causes and 
effects, according to the degree of attention he 
bestows upon them, whichcattention is again in 
great measure a voluntary act; and often when 
•bis choice has beeii decided on imperfect know¬ 
ledge ordnsu^cientcattention, he finds reason to 
correct his judgbaent, though perhaps too late to 
influeucs his decision by after consideration. A 
world within fiim is thus opened to his intellec¬ 
tual view,, abounding with phenomena and rela- 
tionsj' and of the highest immediate interest. But 
while he capSiot help perceiving that the insight 
he is enabled tp obtain into this‘internal sphere 
of thought* ahd feeling is in 'reality the source 
of all his power, the very fountain of his pre- 
dorfiinanee ove'5- external nature, he yet feels 
btfeisglf capable of entering only very imperfect¬ 
ly^ into thesfe recesshs of his Own'bosom, and 
analyzing tiiafijiSffratipns of his mind,—in this as 
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itt all other things, in short, *‘a beihg darkly wise" 
seeing that all thn longest life and most vigorous 
intellect can give him^ power to discover by his 
own research, or time to know by availing, him¬ 
self of that of others, serves ’only to place him 
on the '^ery frontier of knowledge, and ^ffoi^ a 
distant glimpse of boundless realms beyond^ 
where nc human thought has penetrated, but 
which yet he is sure yust be no less familial^ 
jcnown to that Intelligence wlrich'»he traces 
throughout creation than the most obvious truths 
which he himself daily apphes to his most tij- 
iling purposes. Is it Vt-onderful that a bc4ng %q 
constituted should first encourage a hope, and^ 
degrees acknowledge, an assurance, that his in¬ 
tellectual existence wiH not terminate, with the 
dissolution of his corporeal frame, 1/lit rather 
that, in a future state q|' being, disencuimbered 
of a thousand obstructions. wlych his preseijl; 
situation throws in his way, endowed with acuter 
senses, and higher faculties,‘hd shall drnik deep 
at that fountain of beneficent wisdom, for which 
the sliglit taste obtained on earth has given him 
so keen a relish ? • 

Nothing, then, can be more unfoufrde*d|than 
the objection which has been taken^m limine, hy 
persons, well meaning perhaps, certaJlily narrow¬ 
minded, against *t^p study of nattfi^l^hildsophy, 
and, indeed, against all se^|ce,—that it fosters 
in its cultivators an undue^H otjerweening self- 
conceit, leads them to dou1ilH||^ immortality o*l 
the soul, and. to scoff at fewjfcd.rcjigiori’** Its 
natural effect’ we may confidJBI^ assert, on every 
well-cbnstityted mind, is aijd must be the direscl 

p 
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contrary'. Nd doubt, the testimony of natural 
reasoji, on whatever exefeisod, ^lust of necessity 
stop short of those truths ;which it is tlie object 
•of reyeihtion to make known ; but, while it })laces 
the existcnoe and principle attribiites of a Deity 
on'siich grounds n's to render doubt absurd and 
atheism ridiculous, it unquestionably opposes no 
natural or necessary obstacle to farther progress : 
pn the contrfwy, by cherishing as a vital princi})le 
an unbounded "Spirit ofdnqliiry, and ardency of 
expectation, it unfetters the mind from prejudices 
of every kind, and leaves it open and free to every 
impfe* sion of a higher ndture which it is suscep¬ 
tible of receiving, guarding only against enthu¬ 
siasm and self-Oeception by,a habit of strict in\ es- 
tigation, |)ut encouraging-, rather than suppress¬ 
ing,, every thing that can offer a prospect or a 
hope 1)eyond the present obscure and unsatisfac- 
tory state. The character of the true philoso¬ 
pher is to hope all things not impossible, and to 
believe all thing¥i not unreasonable. He who 
has seen obscurities which appeared impenetra¬ 
ble, in physicfiil and mathematical science, sud¬ 
denly dispelled, and the most barren and unpro- 
misip^ fields of inquiry converted, as if by inspi¬ 
ration, into, rich and inexhaustible springs of 
knowledgd> and power, on a simple change of 
our point of yiew, or by merely bringing to bear 
on them some prineiol'C which it never occurred 
before to try, ^ill,w^ly be the very last to ac¬ 
quiesce in any disgSwing prospects of either the 
q||||||^ y| |fe j ^ stinies of mankind ; while, 
on the boundless views of intel- 

Ig^ctual aiBHfbral as,well as material relations. 
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which open on liin on all hands in the fcoyrse of 
these pursuits, twe knowledge of the trivia^place 
he occupies in the scale of creation, and the 
sense continually prd&sed upon him of his, owur 
weakness and incapacity to *^uspcn4 of modify 
the slightest movement of the Vast maclyner/ he 
sees in action around him, must effectually ooni 
vince him that humilityofpretension, no less than 
confidence of hope^»if^ what best becomes biiL 
character. 

But while we thus vindicate the study of 
natural philosophy .from a*charge at one tii^c 
formidable, from the pertinacity and acfimcmy 
with which it was urged, and still occasioiii^l^ 
brought forward to* the distress and disgust of 
every well-constituted*mind, we must, take care 
that the testimony afforded by ^cicnce tb religion, 
be its extent or value #.vhat it may, shall be al? 
Jeast independent, unbiassed, ayd spontaneouSj^ 
We do not here allude to sucli* reasoners as 
viould make all nature benTl !o«their narrow in- 
ter])retations of obscure and dilficult passages in 
the sacred writings: such a cou*se might well 
become the persecutors of Galileo •and the other 
bigots of the fifteenth and sixteenth Jcefitjfuries, 
but can only be adopted by dreannya in the pre¬ 
sent age. But without going*thes*^ lengths, it 
is no uncommon iSibing to find pdtec^is earnestly 
attached to science, and'alixious for its promo¬ 
tion, who yet manifest a morbid sensibility on 
])oints of this kind,—who exult and applai^ 
when any fact. starts up i:jj£pla«at)ry (a? tlxy ' 
^up|)ose) of some scriptuMl allusion, and who 
^ccl pained land disappointed when the general 
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course of discdvery in any depa.*tmeiit of science 
runs wide of the notions*^with Vhich particular 
passages in the Bible may have impressed them¬ 
selves. ' To persons of such a frame of mind it 
ought to suffice to remark^ on the one hamh that 
trutsh'^can never be opposed to truth, and, on the 
other, ttiafr error is only to be effectually con¬ 
founded by searching deep and tracing it to its 
source. Nevertheless, <,it* were much to be 
wished thaf* such persgitls, estimable and excel¬ 
lent as they for the" most part are, before they 
throw the weight of their applause or discredit 
in^o 'the scale of scientific opinion on such 
giounds, would reflect, first, that the credit and 
respectability of any evidence may be destroyed 
by tampering with its honesty; and, secondly, 
that this very disposition of mind implies a lurk¬ 
ing mistrust in its own principles, since the 
grand and indeed only character of truth is its 
capability of enduring the test of universal ex¬ 
perience,’ and comiilg unchanged out of every 
possible form of fair discussion. 

But if'science may be vilified by represent¬ 
ing it as opposed to religion, or trammelled by 
mistaken notions of the danger of free inquiry, 
there is yet another mode by which it flpay be 
degraded frfem its native dignity, and that is by 
placing* it iq> the light of a me**e appendage to, 
and caterer for, our pihnpered appetites. The 
question " cui Apno f’ to what practical end aud 
advantage do your researches tend? is one which 
4i'i^sp’bculatjve.philo,sopher, who.loves knowledge 
for its own sakeijgndf^enjoys, as a rational bci^ 
shem -jpnjoy, mesre contemplation of ha® 
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monious and mutually, dependent truths, can 
seldom hear without a sense of humiliation! He 
feels that there is a lofty and disinterested plea- 
snre in his speculations which ought^ to.exempt 
them from such questioning; •c,oinmunicati»g#as 
they do to his own mind the purest .h^ppiifess 
(after the exercise of the benevolent and moral 
feelings) of which human nature i^ susceptibly, 
and tending to the inj^y of no.one, he might’ 
surely allege this as a sufficient and direct reply to 
those who, having themselves, little capacity and 
less relish for intellectual pursuits, are cons^antl^ 
repeating upon him this inquiry. But if he can* 
bring himself to descend from this high but fair 
ground, and justify himself, his pursuits, and his 
])leasures, in the eyes oi those around hfUji, he has 
only to point to the hi^jtory of all science, where 
speculations apparently the most unprofitable 
have almost invariably been thSsc from which tht'" 
greatest practical a])plicatio]is, have emanated. 
What, for instance, could be afjparently more 
unprofitable than the dry speculations' of the 
ancient geometers on the properties of the conic 
seciHons, or than the dreams of Kepfer ^as» they* 
would naturally ajqicar to his contemporaftes) 
about the numerical harmonies of thfcfuniverse? 

Yet these are the steps by which,we have.risen 

to a knowledge of the elliptic incftithis of the 
planets*and the law of gravitation, with all its 
iplend'/d theoretical consequences* and its ines-» 
imable practical results. Xhe ridicule attaeJiwj: 
o “swing swcfiigs"’in Hooke’s*lime,*did not pre- 
'cnt him from reviving th*e proposal of the 
^ndnlum as d standard of measure, since so acT- 
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mirably wrought into practice J^y the genius and 
pcrscSa*rance of Captain Kater;—nor did that 
.which ^Coyle oncouutci’ed\in his researches on 
the dlastici^y and pressure of the air. act as a)iy 
olwdacle to the liaSn of discovery which terinin- 
atetl in* tjie steam-engine. The dreams of the 
alchemists led them on in the path of expevi- 
jljient, and attention to the wonders of 

'chemistry.-while they |irowght their advocates 
(it must he admitte^lf to merited contejn])t and 
ruin. IJut in this pase, it was moral dereliction 
Syhich gave to ridicule a weight and ])Ower not 
’necessarily or naturally belonging to it; but 
among the akhemists were men of superior 
minds, who reasoned w.}nle they worked, and 
who, nq,f content to grope always in the dark, 
and blunder on their object, sought carefully, in 
the observed nature di‘ their agents, for guides 
^in their ])ur.su1tsto these W'O owe the creation 
of experimental philosojdiy. 

Not that it is meant, hy any thing above said, 
to assert that there is no such thing as a great 
or a little in s])eculative philosophy, or to ])lace 
’the solution of an enigma on a level with the 
devVlopemcnt of a law of nature; .still less to 
adopt thevhomely definition of Smith, that a phi¬ 
losopher iji a person whose trade it is to do no¬ 
thing andkpfeculatepjj every ihing. The .specu¬ 
lations of the natural philosopher, however re- 
inote^|my may for a time lead him from beaten 
teau^Kud every day, uses, being grounded in the 
realjps of natujf,e, have all, of necessity, a prac- 
Jicairapplication.—^'nay. more, such applications 
muJ the very criterions of their tfuth, they af- 
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ford the readic^ and «corapletest verifications of 
his theories; verifications which lie will ifo more 
neglect to test thejft by, than an arithmcticiiui 
would omit to prove his sums, or a^auJtiofts geo¬ 
meter to try his general theorems by partyiular 
cases. , * • ^ 

After all, however, it must be confessed, that, 
to minds unacquainted with scieiv'C, and unused 
to consider the nuitiui^ dependc;icies of its A'ain^ 
ous branches, there is scftnctliing neither unnatu¬ 
ral nor altogether blamable, in the ready occur¬ 
rence of this question of direct advant|jgc. 
requires some habit of abstraction, some pene¬ 
tration of the mind with a tincture of scienCiSc, 
inquiry, some conv'iqtion of the value of tliose 
estimable and treasured prineijdes wlTich lie con¬ 
cealed in tlie most cpmmon jwid homely ftic’ts,—; 
some experience, in tin?, of success in developing 
and placing them in evidence, .'fnnouncing tlu'W 
in precise terms, and applybig tlicin to the ex¬ 
planation of other facts of a Ic^ familiar cliarac- 
ter, onto the accomplishment of some obviously 
useful purpose,—to cure the mind of this ten¬ 
dency to rush at once ujion its object, to under¬ 
value the means in over-estimation oT th^ end, 
and, while gazing too intently at tht goal which 
alone it has been accustomed tq desire,, to lose 
sight of the richhess aiu^vjiriety (Jf Hie prospects 
that offer themselves on cither hand on the road. 

We must never forget that*it is principles, 
not phenomena,—laws, not insulated iurtepei’li 
dent facts,-Vwhich are the tibjecfs <jf inquiry*to 
the natural/|)hilosopher. As truth is single, and 
consistent with itself, a principle may he as cdhi’- 
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)lct{*ly 'and as plainly elycidat^ by the most 
amiliaf and simple fact as by the most imposing 
■nd uncommon phenomenon. The, colors which 
ditter On a s^ap-bubble are the immediate con- 
;cqmMi«e of a princij)le the most important from 
he \’ariety of phenomena it explains, and the 
uosi’beautiful, from its simplicity and compen- 
lious neatness,Jn the whole science of optics. If 
tiih nature of periodical c^'Ior.s can be made intcl- 
igible by Ihe contemplation of such a trivial 
object, from that moment it becomes a noble in¬ 
strument in the eye of correct judgment; and to 
blbw a large, regular, and durable soap-bubble 
mfy become the serious and praise-worthy en¬ 
deavor of a sage, while children stand round and 
scoif, or piiildreii of a larger growth hold up 
their' hancls in astonishment at such waste of 
time and trouble. To the natural i)hilosopher 
tl'Aire is no naturul ooject unimportant or trifling. 
From the least of mUure’s works he may learn 
the greatest lessdns. The fall of an ap})le to the 
ground may raise his thoughts to the laws which 
govern the revolutions of tte planets in their 
orbits ; - or the situation of ypebblQ may afford 
him ei’idonce of the sta^of the globe he inha¬ 
bits, myriads’ of ages?|^o, before his species 
became ,lts denizens. 

And this ls,“ in fact, one of tiie great sources 
of delight which the study of natural science 
irafparJtOp its votaries. A mind which has once 
taste for scientific inquiry, and has 
leanft the habit*of apl^lying its principles readily 

tie cases which occur, has within itself ail in- 

Ifaustible source of pure and exciting contem- 
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plation:—one wotld think that Shakspeare had 
such a mind in vidKv Avhen he describes a •con¬ 
templative man as finding 

Tongues in trees—books in the ruhning broulis—• 

Straions m stones—an4 good in e^sj' thing. 

Accustomed to trace the operation of genefal 
causes, and the exemplification of general laws, 
in circumstances whe^e 1^e uninformqd and 
inquiring eye perceives •neither* notelty nor 
beauty, he walks in the mids\ of wonders: every 
object whicTL falls iu*hjs way elucidates some 
principle, afmrds some instruction, and impfess^s* 
him with a sense of harmony andjorder. Nor is 
it a mere passive pleasure which is thus commu¬ 
nicated. A thousand questions are continually 
arising in his mind, a thousand subjects of inquiry 
presenting themselves, wliich keep his faculties in 
constant exercise, and his thoughts perpetually 
on the wing, so that lassitude is ekclud.ed from 
his life, and that craving after gitificial excite¬ 
ment and dissipation of mind, which leads so 
many into frivolous, unworthy, anfl destructive 
pursuits, is altogether eradicated froth his bpsom. 

It is not one of the least advantages ‘of these 
pursuits, which, however, they possess in common 
with every class* of intellectual pleasures^ that 
they are altogether independent* oT external 
circumstances, and are tS be enjoyed in every 
situation in which a man can be placed in ufc.. 
The highest degrees of worldly prosjtferity ar^O' 
lar from beina incompatible with thfenu that they 
^'Upply additfonal advantaged for their pursuit, 
and that sort* of fresh and renewed relisl^ which 
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arises* partly from the sense contrast, partly 
from experience of the peculiar pre-eminence 
they possess over the pleav.urcs of sense in their 
capability of \uilimited increase, and continual 
reDe|itidii v^ithont satiety or distaste. They may 
be'Unjoyed, too," in the intervals of the most 
-active busmess; and the calm and dispassionate 
interest with which they fill the mind renders 
'liiem a most 'delightful r^^treat from the agitations 
and dissensions of the world, and from the con¬ 
flict of passions, prejudices, and interests, in which 
the man of business finds himself continually in¬ 
volved. There is something in the contemplation 
general laws which powerfully persuades us to 
merge individual feeling,and to commit ourselves 
unreservedly to their disposal; while the observa¬ 
tion pf the calm, energetic, regularity of nature, 
‘the immense scab* of her operations, and the cer- 
^^ainty with which'her ends are attained, tends, ir¬ 
resistibly, to'tranciaillize and re-assure the mind, 
and render it le^js accessible to repining, selfish, 
and turbulent emotions. And this it does, not 
by debasing '^ur nature into weak compliances 
and abject Submission to circumstances, but by 
fillii^ uS, as from an inward spring, with a 
sense of imbleness and power which enables us 
to rise superior to them, by showing us our 
strength add innate dignity, and by calling upon 
us for tlie exercise of those powers and faculties 
hjW^ich wc aiv susceptible of the comprehension ' 
<mRo inucf^greatness, and which form, as it | 
Were, a lin^^rotwcon ourselves aiih the best and ' 
Widest bejMactors^ of our speciost with whom 
^0 holi cjHmuniou in thoughts, and participate 
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in discaveries ^thich have raise*d them.above 
their fellow-mort\ls, anfl brought them nearer to 
their Creator, 

Herschei,. 


ON MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 

0 THAT those lips had language ! Life has pass’d 
With ino but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lip.s are thine—t1iy»own sweet smile I see. 
The same, that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only falls, else bow distinct they %ay, 

‘ Grieve not, my child, clviso all thy fears awaj'!' 
The meek intelllgonco of those dear eyes 
(Bless’d be the art that can miniortalize, 

The art that baffles Time’s tyrannip claim 
To quench it) hero shines on me still tho »amo. 

Faithful rcmembraucer of one So 
0 welcome guest, though une.tpueted liere ! 

Who i)-idd’.st mo honour with an artless scftig, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

I will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 

And, while that lace renews my filial grief. 

Fancy shall weave & charm for my relief,* 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, - 
A momentary dream, that thou art shof 

My mother ! when I lcarn’d,that thou wost dead. 
Say, wast tl&u cofiseious of the t^ars I sJicdl' 
Hover’d tbu spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wi^tch ev«i then, life’s journey just begun ? 
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Pcrhafs thou Rarest me, though unfJft, a kiss 
I'o^hopB Q tear, if souls can*weep iti^Uss— 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it asisvrors—Yes. 

I the boll toll’d on thy burial day, 

I 3aw“the Bourse th^ boro thee slow away, 

^fcud, fuming froin my nursery window, drew 
I A long, tong sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ?—It was.—Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a tiound unknown. 

t 

May I biit meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shal\ pass my lip.s no more! 

Thy maidens, grieved thems< Ivds at my concern. 

Oft gave mo promise of thy quick return. 

What ardontlywl wish’d I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still doceI>ed.\ 

By ex^'etation every day beguiled, 

Dtipo of to-morrouo even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and wont, 

Till, all my ^.tock of infant sorrow spent 
I learti’d at las^submission to luy lot. 

But though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where oner we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 

/ nd where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me^ t^i school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coach, andrwrapp’d 
In scarletitnontle warm, and velvetscapp’d, 

’Tis now boqipnc a history little known, 

'•That once ^g^c all’d the past’ral house our own, 
Short-livd^^^ession 1 but the record fair, 
iffhat memWI^eepa i,f all thy kindness thsre. 

Still outlives many a 'storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
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Thy i^iglitly visit I to my eliamhor mado,* 

That thou might’* know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning hountics cre I left my home, 

Tho biscuit, or corifoctienary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheek*? bestow’d^ 

13y thy own hand till frcSli they shoiA and glow’^ : 
All this, and more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

ISTo’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interposed too (jften makes ; 

All this still legible in memorypage. 

And still to be so to my latest ago, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Suc'b honours to theo as my numbers nyiy ; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, hut sincere, 

Not scorn’d in Iloaven, though little noticed hA-e. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, raetore the hours,* 
When, playing with thy vosfure’s tissued flowers, 

Tho violet, the pink, and jessamine* 

I prick’d them into paper with a ^lin, 

(And thou wast hapjiier than myself iSio while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my hea^, and smile) 
Could those few pleasant days again appeaj, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish thenj bofo 
I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 
Seoms so to be desired, perliaps I might.— 

But no—what here^ wo call our life is sifqji, ^ 

So little to he loved, and thoCt So much. 

That I should ill requite thee to const]||jiin 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as ^ gallant bark from .^lhlon’s>coi^1iP 
(The stormd all weather’d and tbto ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into* port at some well-l»avcn’d isle, 

Wl^re spicos breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 
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Tlicro^sits quiescent on the floods, tlJt show 
Tier beauteous form rofloctoS eleftr hMovr, 

While airs imprcfrnated with incense ploy 
Aroiihd her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 

So thhu, T^th sails l*ow swift! hast reach’d the shore, 
^l^hcjo tempests ilcvcr beat n6r billows roar,’ * 

And thy*lored consort on the dangerous tide 
Of lifo long since has anchor’d by thy side. 

But mo, Bcawo hoping to a^ain^that rest. 

Always ftom port withheld, always distress’d— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tcjupcst-toss’d, 

Soils ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets mo more d'stant from a prosp’rous course. 

But oh the thought, that thou art safe, and ho ! 

I’bat tJiSught is joy, arrive what may to mo. 

My boast is not, tlTat I deduce my birth 
Brom loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 

But higher fay tny proud pretensions rise— 

The s<Jn of parents pass’d into the skies. 

And now, farewell—Time nnrevoked has run 
Ilis wonted course, yet what I wiah’d is done. 

By contempWtiou’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seemo'l t’liave lived my childhood o’er again ; 

To have r|epow’d the joys that once were mine. 

Without the siu of violating thiue ; 

An^, whil^ tha* wings of Fancy still are free. 

And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time but half succeeded in his theft—. 
Thys^iSi^fovod„^y power to soothe me left. 

COWPER. 


Garth. 



THE VANITY OP HUMAN WISHES. 


JjET observation, witli extensive vfgiv, 

Survey mankind from CfSina to Peru'; 

Remark eacli anxious toil, cacli eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

Then say how hope and fe|r, desire and liate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 
Where wav’ring man, betray’d fij^vent’rons pride. 

To tread the dreary pafhsiwitljout a guide. 

As troach’rona pimntoins in the mist delude, 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good% 

How rarely reason gui(fo%the stubborn choice, 

Rules tho bold band, or prompts the suppliant yoicc ; 
IIow nations sink, by darlityj sohenfts oppress’d, 
When Vengeance listens to the food’s request. 

Fate wings with ev’ry wish th’ afflietivo d(irt, 

Each gift of nature, and each gra‘be^4*'rt» 

With fatal heat impetuous couragq gfow* 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows-; 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath. 

And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observ’d, the knowing and thcjbold 
Pall in the gon’aal massacre of gold ; 

Wido-wasting pestf that ragos uneonfin’A, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind: 

For gold his sword the hireling ruffian^raws. 

For gold the hireling judge dijtorts tho lav^s ; 

Wealth hoai'^d on *wealtli, nor truth nor Safety buys, 
The dangeip gather as the treasures jjifk 
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Let^IIist’rj^iolI where rival kings i oniniand. 

And dubious title shakes fhts luaddotbland, 

Wlien statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 

IloWi.mueh more safe the vassal than the lord ; 

Low soulkt’the hind beneath the rage of power, 

"i^ind Reaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 

, Untonoh'-d his cottage, and his slumbers sound. 

Though Confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serci^e and gay. 

Walks the wild heath, anl sings his toil away. 

Does envy seize thee ? crush th’nphraiding joy ; 
Increase his riches, and his ppaee destroy ; 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 

The rustling brtvke alarms, and quiv'ring shade ; 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief. 

One shoWs the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one gen ral cry the <skles assails, 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales ; 

Few know the tolling statesman’s fear or care, 

Th’ insidious riyaleai«l the gaping heir. , ' 

Once more, Delnocritus, arise on earth, 

With cheorfuljwisdom and instructive mirth. 

See motley life in modern trappings dress'd, 

Apo feed with varied fools th’ eternal jest : 

Thou who cpuld’st laugh whore want enchain’d caprice. 
Toil crush’d conceit, and man was of p piece : 

Whore wealth, unlov’d, without a mourner dy’d ; 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 

»Whero ne’er wascknown the form of mock debate. 

Or seen n new-made mayor’s unwieldy state ; 
Who^chijugc of fav’ ites made no ckange sof laws, 
wuates heard before they judg’d a cadjse ; 
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How IJ-ould’fil them shake at Britain’s nAdish trfto,_ 
Dart the quick ta^t, and ^dge the piercing gibe ? 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene ivith philosophic eye, 

To thee wore solemn toys, or empty^show. 

The robes of pleasure an(f the veils of* woo : 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain. 

Whoso joys are causeless, and whose griefs are vain. 

Such was the scorn that^ll’d the sa^e^s mind. 
Renew’d at ov’ry glance on human kind ; 
llow jus( that scorn ere yet thy "voice declare. 

Search ev’ry state, and*cn^vass ev’ry pray’r 

13 nnumhor’d suppliants crowd Preferment’s gate, 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great; 

Delusive Fortune hears \ljj’ inee&saot call. 

They mount, thoj’^ shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On ev’ry stage the foes of peace attdhd. 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope, tlic sinking statesmi^’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper flocn^re ; 

For growing names the weekly scrihb'ier lies. 

To grbwing wealth tJie dedicator flies; 

From ov’ry room desesA^ the painted face* 

That hung the briglilljraHUium of the place ; 

And, smok’d in kitch«^^ in auctions sol4, ^ 

To better feaiurq^ yieloWftte frame of gold ; 

For now no more wc trace in ev’ry line 
Iloraic worth, benevolence divine : 

The form distorted, justifies the fall. 

And detestation rids th' indignjant wall. 

But will ndt Britain hear the la»t appeSi, 

Sign her fo'^s’ doom, or guard he!* fav’rites’ zeal ? 

Q 2 
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ThrcS* FreoJftirt’fl sons no more rem<| strancc riri^s. 
Degrading nobles, and coiftroulin^i^ings ; 

Our supple tribes repress tbeir patriot throats. 

And ash no (piostions hut the price of votes ; 

WitH woAly libel^and septennial alo- 
,'^cy* wish is full to riot and to rail. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand. 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his liand : 

To him theVhureh. the re^m, their pow’rs consign. 
Througti him’tlie rays of regal bounty shine. 

Turn’d by his nod the* stream of honour flows, 

JLIis smile alon(' security be^ows : 

S'till to new heights his restless wishes tow’r. 

Claim leads tQ»claira, and pow’r advances pow’r ;* 

Till conquest unre«istod coos^’tf to please, 

And fights submitted, left him none to seize. 

M length liis sovereign frowns—the train of state 
Marli the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er he tiirns, he meets a stranger’s eye, 

Ills suppliants seem him, and his followers fly ; 

Now drops at once the pride of a-nful state. 

The golden ganopy, the glitt’ring plate. 

The regal palace, the luxnriqus hoard, 

T’he li'f’ricd army, and the^lll^jal lord. 

With ago, jwith cares, with 'm^^dies oppress’d, 
lie socks the refuge of monaslw rest.^ 

Grief aid,^ dieeaso, romemher’d folly stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou,.rvhose thoughts at humble peace ropiiio. 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsey’s end, bo thine ? 
Or liv’st <hou now, vpth safer pride content. 

The wisest justice on the hanks of Trent 
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For, T#liy did Wo^ey, near the steeps of <fate. 

On weak foundations raise fh’ enormous weight ? 
Why but to sink heneath^misfortuno’s blow. 

With louder ruin to •the ^ulphs below ? 

Wliat gave great Villiors to th’ assassin's •knifi?. 
And fix’d disease on Ilarfty’s c1osing^ifo ? 

Wliat murder’d Wentworth, and what exil’d Ejde, 
By kings protected, and to kings ally’d ? 

What but their wish indulg^l in courts to shine. 
And pow’r too great to keep, or to resign f 
When first the college rolls reScive his name. 

The young enthusiast q^Uils his case for fame ; 
Resistless burns tbe fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of tlv« gown : 
O’er Bodley’s dome his fixture labours spread. 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head. 

Are these thy views ? Proceed, illust^ous youth. 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 
Yet, should thy soul indulge the gon’roifs Jidat 
Till captive Science yields her laslf ro^r^at; 

Should Reason guide thee with her bAglitest ray, 
Aud ]J5our on misty Doubt resistless day 
Should no false kindness lure to loose deligjit 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain. 

And Sloth effus^her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should beauty blurt on fops her fatal da»t. 

Nor claim the triumph of a iSittor’d heart ; 

Should no disease thy torpid veins invade. 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shadb ; 

Yet hope not^life from grief or dagger fr^. 

Nor think doom of man revers’d for thee. 
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Deigti on th« passing world to turn ftiiinc eyes. 

And pause awhile from IieLtors> to Me wise; 

There mark wliat ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toi*', envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See uatiOiiS, slowly wise, and meanly just, 

.,'*'0 l^jiried merit ifaise the taray bust. 

If drcaifis yet flatter, once again attend. 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end. 

Nor deem' when Le.arnin^ her last priito bestows. 

The glitt’ring eminence exempt from woes : 

See, when the vulgar scape despis’d or aw’d, 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud. 

From meaner minds though smaller fines content. 

The plunder’d palaeo, or sequester’d rent ; 

Mark’d out by dang’rous partil, ho meets the shock, 
And l^lal Learning leads him to the block: 

Around his tomb lot Art and Genius weep, 

15ut hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 

The fesftil, blazes, the triumphal show, 

The ravish’d Btar(,latd, and the captive foe, 

The senate’s thahks, the Gazette’s pompous tale, 

With force rgsistloss o’er the brave prevail. 

Such briber the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d, 

^or su^h the steady Romans shook the world; 

For such distant lands the Britons shine, 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhino; 

This pow{/r h?8 praise that virtue scarce can warm. 

Till Fame supplies the umversal charm. 

Yet Reason frorns on War’s unequal game, 

Where washed nations raise a single name ; 

And mor^ag d Btatco their grand sires' wtreaths regret, 
1 l/'rom age to age in eferlasting debt; 
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Wreatlw which at^|ast the dear-bought ri^t conT^y 
To rust on medals.W on stSnes decay. 

On what foundation stjnds the warrior’s prido, 

How just his hopes, lot Swedish Charles decide ; 

A franjc of adamant, a soul of fire. 

No dangers fright him, and no labours fire ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Uncoiiquor’d lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific sceptics yield, 

War sounds the trump, ho rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding kings their pow’r combine, 

And one capitulate, and*on* resign ; 

Peace courts his hand, hut spreads hor charms in vain ; 
“ Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, “ tilknought remain, 
“ On Moscow’s walls tilPgothic standards fly, 

“ And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast. 

And Winter barricades the realm df st; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ;— 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day* 

The vanquish’d hero loaves hls^broken band*. 

And shows his miseries in diathnt lands ; 

Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies inte^ose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mondf 
Bid no subverted empire mar? his end ? 

Did rival monnrehs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him tqtbo ground ?* 

Ilia fall was deatinJd to a barren strand, 

A potty fortwsa, and a dubious Imnd ; 
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lie It ft the iftimo, at which the woi’fti grew palb, 

To point a raoral, or adoni a tn!o. 

All times their scenes of pompous woes afford, 

Frem Persia’s tyrant to Bavaria’s lord. 

In gay hi^stility npS harb’rous pride, 

'■^itb half mankind embattled at his side. 

Great ^ferxes comes to seize the certain prey, 

And starves exhausted regions in his way; 

Attendant Matt’ry counts(?iis myriads o’er, 

Till counted myriads sooth his pride no more: 

Fresh praise is try’d till madness fires his mind. 

The waves he lashes, and eivdiains the wind. 

Now pow'ra are claim’d, new pow’rs arc still bestow’d. 
Till rude Resistance lops the spreading god; 

The daring Greeks deride the-martial show. 

And Ijeap their valleys with tho gaudy foe; 

Th’ insulted sea Vith humbler’thoughts ho gains, 

A single skiff to spped his flight remains ; 

Th’ iucumbor^d oar scarce leaves tho dreaded coast, 
Throfigh purpl^.l^lldws and a floating host. 

Th( bold Bavarian, in a luckless hour. 

Tries the dr«>ad supstnits of Cresarean pow’r. 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

And sdes defenceless realms receive his sway; 

Short ST^y! fair Austria spreads her mournful charms. 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world ’n arms; 

From hillttodiill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of'plunder and of praise ; 

The fierce Croatian, and the wild Hussar, 

With all tBc sons of ravage crowd the war : 

The bafil<d prince, in* honour’s flatt’ring bloom 
Of hasty greatness, fi-nda the fatal doom: 
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His foM’ derision, 'jand his subjects’ blam^ 

And steals to deat j from ai^guish and from abamo. 

Enlarge my life ♦ith multitude of days! 

In health, in sickness, thtis the suppliant prays: 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to k^ow,. 
That life protracted is protracted tv§(v 
T ime hovers o’er, impatient to destroy. 

And shuts up all the passages of joy : 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons p»ur. 

The fruit autumnal, and th^ vernal flow’r ; 

With listless eyes the dotard vieys the store. 

He views, and wonders that they please no more : 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 

And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 

Approach, ye minstrols.^try the soothing strain. 
Diffuse tho tuneful lenities of pain : , 

No sounds, alas ! would touch tli’ u^ervious cat. 
Though dancing mountains witness’d Orpheus near ; 
Nor lute nor lyre his feeblo pow’rs xitte^d. 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend j 
But everlasting dictates crowd his tc\guo, 

Porvo^sely grave, or positively wrong. 

The still returning talc, and liug’ririg jest* 

Perplex the fawning niece and pamper’d guest. 

While growing hojies scarce awe the gath’ring sneer. 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; * ^ 

The watchful giftsts BtUl hint the last offenc^ ; 

The daughter’s petulance, th^ son’s expense. 

Improve his heady rage with treach’rous skill. 

And mould his passions till they makoTiis i^ill. 

Unnumber^ maladies his johits invade^ 

Lay siege to life, and press tho dire blockade*; 
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But ijnoxtlnguish’d Av’rico still renif ins, 

Alid dreaded losses aggravr.te bis ptans ; 

He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
Ilis houds of debt, and mortgages of lauds; 

Cr views I'is coffers with suspicious eyes. 

Unlocks his gold, ^nd counts it till ho dies. 

'•A.* ■»* ^ 

But g-ant, the virtues of a temp'rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scoru or crime ; 

An ago that melts in unjJoi;eeiv’d decay. 

And glides in modest iunyceuee away ; 

Whoso peaceful day Be:»cvolcnco endears. 

Whose night congratulating Couscience cheers ; 

Tl e gen’ral fav ’rite as the gcn’ral friend ; 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

ft 

Yet ov’n on this her load Misfortune flings, 

I* 

To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings; 

New siirrow rises "s the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit nils the sable bier. 

Now Ipicerated Friendship claims a tear; 

"^ear chases yoart decay pursues decay. 

Still drops some joy from with ring life away; 

New forms arise, and diff’rent views engage. 
Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage, 

Till pitying Nature signs the last release. 

And hids\feicted worth retire to peace. 

But fe>t there are whom hours like these await. 
Who set uiicloudod iu the^ gulplis of Fate. 

From Lydia’s monarch should the search descend. 
By Solon caution’d to regard his end, 

' in life’s l|ist f lene what prodigies surprise, 

Ffars of hravc, wise ! 
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Prom ^farlb’rougl ’a eyes the streams of «totn^e flow. 
And Swift expires a driv’lei* and (t show. 

The teeming inot^ier, anxious for her race. 

Bogs for each birtii the fortune of a face ; 

Yet Vane could toll what ills from beauty spMng f* 

And Sodley curs’d the foitn that pleaS'd a king. 

Yc nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 

Whom Pleasure keeps too busy to bo wise; 

Whom joys with soft variet^s invite. 

By day the frolic, and the daikce by night ; 

Who frowTi with vanity, who smTlo with art, 

And ask the latent fashion,of the heart; 

What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall save, 
Bach nymph your rival, and each youth,jrour slave ? 
Against your fame with S^’^dnoss hate combines. 

The rival hatters, and the lover mines. 

With distant voice neglected Virtue ^alls, 

Less hoard and less, thb faint remonstrance falls? 

Tir’d with contempt, she quits the slipp^jj reign, 

And Pride and Prudence take hor%cf^ jn vain. 

In crowd at once, where none the pass defend, 

T1 10 harmless freedom, and tho private fri^md. 

The guardians yield, by force superior ply’d: 

To Int’rcst, Prudence ; and to FJatt’ry, Pride. 

Hero Beauty falls betray’d, despis’d, distrea%’<]^ 

And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Where then shall Hope and Fear their**bj<fcts find ? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate^ 

Boll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? ' 

Must no dislike, alarm, no wishes fise, 
cries invoke the mercies of th^ skies ? 


No. ly. 
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deeper search*, or wider survey, than others, ani 
detected faults and follfes wl;wch escape vulga 
observation. And the pleasure of wantoning ii 
comm^fn topics is so tempting to a writer, tha 
he cannot easily resign it; a train of sentiment, 
gcnesa^y received enables him to shine withou 
Ij^lSouf, and to conquer without a contest. It is s« 
easy to laugh at the folly of him who lives onl; 
ij^n idea, refuses immediate ease for distant plea 
sures, and; instead of e'njo'ying the blessings c 
life, lets life glide away in preparations to enjo; 
them; it affords such opportunities of triumph 
'ant'C'^ultation, to exemplify the uncertainty of tin 
human state, to rouse mortals from their dream 
and inform thbm of the silent celerity of time 
that we may believe ainkors willing rather b 
transmit than examine so advantageous a priu 
ciplej and more‘inclined‘to pursue a track si 
smooth and so flopery, than attentively to consi 
der whether it^leads to truth. 

This tjuality^^' looking forward into futurity 
the unavoidable condition of a being 
Still moticgis are gradual, and whose life i 
New fosive; as his powers are limited, he mu&> 
Superfluns for the attainment of his ends, ani 
iiilpityiiSt^what he performs last; as by con 
And Lida'ninces from his first stage of existence 
Eut few tl^JJally varying the* horizon of hi^ 
Who set uncloiinust always discover new motive: 
From Lydia’s mo excitements of fear, and allure 
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'he natftral flights of the human'mind’a^e not 
rom pleasure to pjpasure, but from hope to t>ope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, 
roust frequently turn his eyes to that plac4 which* 
he strives to reach; he that un^ergoef the fatigue 
of labour, must soladfe his weariness fhe 
contemplation of its reward. In afncultuj-e,, 
one of the most simple and necessary employ¬ 
ments, no man turns upihe ground* but because 
he thinks of the harvest, that hartest which 
blights may intercept, which inundations may 
sweep away, or which death or calamity may 
hinder him from reaping. • * • ^ 

Yet as few maxims arc widely received or 
long retained but for some conformity with 
truth and nature, it nhist be confessed, that this 
caution against keeping our view too intent upon 
remote advantages iS imt without its pro'priety 
or usefulness, though it,may have been recited 
with too much levity, or enforced with too little 
Jistinction; for, not to spealf tif*that vdhem^icciif** 
of desire which presses through right and \frong 
to its gratification, or that anxiaefs inquietude 
v/hich is iustly chargeable with distrust of Hea¬ 
ven, subjects too solemn for my present,pur¬ 
pose ; it frequently happens that, indulging 
early the raptyres of success, we forget the 
measures necessary to secure it’^r^d suffer the 
imagination to riot in the fruition of some possi¬ 
ble good, till the time of obtaining it has slipped 
away. 

There would, .however," be few. enterprises pf 
■jeat labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not 
>e power of magnifying the advantages whiph 

R 2 
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we pgrsiuade' ourselves to expect frdm them. 
When the knight of La Mancha gravely recounts 
to his companion the adventures by which he is to 
signali?.e himself in such a manner, that he shall 
he summoned to the support of empires, solicited 
to^ ach'^pt the heiress of the crown which he has 
preserved', have honours and riches to scatter 
about him, and an island to bestow on his worthy 
squire, very few readers, amidst their mirth or 
pity, can deny that they have admitted visions of 
the same kind ; though they have not, perhaps, 
expected events equally s+range, or by means 
e(yially inadequate. When we pity him, we 
reflect on our own disappointments; and when 
we laugh, our hearts inform us that he is not 
more ridiculous than ourselves, except that he 
tells what we have only thought. 

The understanding of ‘a man naturally san¬ 
guine, may, indeed, be easily vitiated by the 
luxurious indulgence of hope however necessary 
l.-'lhe production,of every thing great or excel¬ 
lent; as some plants are destroyed by top open 
exposure to that sun which gives life and beauty 
to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species re¬ 
quires moi^ to be cautioned against this antici¬ 
pation of happiness than those tljat aspire to the 
name of aytb,6rs. A man of lively fancy no 
sooner finds a hint moving in his mind, than he 
makes momentaneous excursions to the press, 
alid to the vmrld, and, with a little encourage- 
ment fr^||flattery, pushes forjvard into future 
ages, ajflPognosticates the honours to be paid 
him, wttjpenvy is extinct, and faction forgotten. 
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iiid thos^, whom partiality now Suffer^ to ob- 
:cure him, shall jiiave given way to the tyiflers 
of as short duration as themselves. 

Those who have proceeded so far as to*« appeal* 
to the tribunal of succeeding'jiraes, %,re ^ot li^e*- 
ly to be cured of theif infatuation; bu^^Sl .en¬ 
deavours ought to be used for the prdventioi\o£ 
a disease, for which, when it has attained its 
height, perhaps no ^remedy will be found in the 
gardens of philosophy, however she ‘may boast 
her physic of the mind, hei* cathartics of vice, or 
lenitives of passion. 

I shall, therefore, w^ile I am yet but iightfy 
touched with the symp^ms of the writer’s mala¬ 
dy, endeavour to fortify myself "against the in¬ 
fection, not without stftae weak hope that my* 
preservatives may exteM they" virtue others, 
whose employment expbses them to th& same 
danger. 

Lnudis amore fumes? Sunt cert»pmcula, qua fu 
Ter pure lecto poierunf recrearc libXlo. 

Is fame your passion ? Wisdom’s poweiflfTcharm, 

If thrice read over, shall its force disarm.* 

•FRA*NCtS. 

It is the sage advice of Epictetu5, ‘'that a man 
should accustolh himself often to think of what 
is most shocking and tqjrible, that *lby such re¬ 
flections he may be preserved from too ardent 
wishes for seeming good, and frbm too much’ de¬ 
jection in re^l evil. 

There is nothing more i^eadful to an autHor 
than neglect; compared with which, reproach, 
hatred, and opposition, are names of happineiJs; 
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jfet this Worsl^' this meanest fate, every one who 
dares to write has reason to fe?)r. 

Inunc, e^ t'ermt iecwn medttgre ca«oro#. 

Mo aiw, and meditate thy tuneful lays. 

Elphinstok. 

I’t may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into,the lettered world, so far to suspect 
hft own powers, as to believe that he possibly 
may deserve neglect; that nature may not have 
qualified him much to enlarge or embellish know'- 
ledge, nor sent him forth entitled by indisputable 
soj^riority to regulate the conduct of the rest 
of mankind; that, though the world must be 
granted to be yet in ignora,’ice, he is not destined 
to dispel the cloud, nor to shine out as one of the 
luminaries of life. For this suspicion, every 
catalogue of a library will furnish sufficient rea¬ 
son ; as he will fihd it crowded with names of 
m^n, who, though now forgotten, were once no 
lesi*\:’:»terprising Vr confident than himself, equal¬ 
ly pleased with their own productions, equally 
caressed by their patrons, and flattered by their 
friends 

But, though it should happen that an author 
is capable (/f'excelling, yet his merit may pass 
without notice, huddled in the variety of things, 
and thrown ^nto the general miscellany of life. 
He that endeavours after fame by writing, soli¬ 
cits'the regard 'of a multitude fluctuating in 
^leqsures, or immersed in business, without time 
fot intelie«^^ amfisements; "he appeals to 
judges, pri^gHbessed by passions, or corrupted 
b3^prejudi( djWhlch preclude their approbation 
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of any ilfew performance. Some ifrc fo(f indolent 
to read any things till ifs reputation is establish¬ 
ed; others too envious to promote that fame 
which gives them pain by its increase!* JVhat 
is new is opposed, because* most 3re Unwilling 
to be taught; and -^hat is Vnown is j^fecjted, 
because it is not suflSciently considered, that 
men more frequently require to be reminded 
than informed. The learned are affaid to declare 
their opinion early,* lest .they should* put their 
reputation in hazard; the ignorant always ima¬ 
gine themselves giving somd proof of delicacy, 
when they refuse to be pleased: and be' Atyt 
finds his way to reputation through all these 
obstructions, must acknowledge* that he is in¬ 
debted to other caused besides his industry, his - 
learning, or his wit. 

Rambler. 


AN ALLEGORY ON dklTICISM 


ViETTis, rpjiuUoe neseia sordida, 

Intamimth fulgct honnribun, 

Ncr sumit aut prmH aerares 
Arbitrio popvlaria aura, 

Hor. 

Undiwippointod in designs, 

With native honours >jrtue shinA ; 

Nor takes up pow’fi nor lavs it down, 

Asjigiddy rabbles smil? or froyn. 

ElphiNston.# 

The task of an author is, ‘either to t^ach wh*a1;*is 
not known, or to recommdhd known truths by 
his manner of adorning them ; either to let nejv 
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light in tipon tiie mind, and open now sfones to 
the prospect, or to vary Ihc dpess and situation 
of common objects, so as to give them fresh 
grace, and more powerful attractions, to spread 
such flower# over the regions through which the 
intqll&Q^,,has alrea'ay made its progress, as may 
teippt if tb return, and take a second view of 
things hastily passed over, or negligently re¬ 
garded. 

Either of these labours is very difficult, because 
that they may not be fruitless, men must not 
only be persuaded of their errors, but reconciled 
tp^their guide; they must not only confess their 
ignorance, but, what is still less pleasing, must 
allow that he from whom they are to learn is 
more knowing than themselves. 

It might be imagined that such an employ¬ 
ment was in itself sufficiently irksome and haz¬ 
ardous ; that none would be found so malevolent 
as wantonly te add weight to the stone of Sisy- 
; arid that endeavours would be used 
to ohstruct those advances to reputation, which 
must be m^i, at such an expense of tiine and 
thought, with so great hazard in the miscarriage, 
and with so little advantage from the success. 

Yet ther-^ js a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amuse¬ 
ment, tb hir,der the reception o/ every work of 
learning, or genius, who^stand as sentinels in the 
avenues of fame, and value themseWes upon giv¬ 
ing Ignorance and Envy the first notice of a 
prriy. 

To these Inen, who distinguish themselves by 
tl^e app.ellation of Critics, it is necessary for a 
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^ew autkor to find some means oS recominenda- 
ftion. It is probable, th&t the most malignant of 
these persecutors'mi^ht be somewhat softened, 
:iid prevailed on, fora short time, to ren^t their, 
’ury. Having for this purpose considered faany 
expedients, I find in the recorcf&of ancient^timfes, 
that Argus was lulled by music,, an^ ^rberus. 
quieted with a sop; and am therefore inclineato 
believe that modern critics, who, if.they have nyt 
the eyes, have the watthfulness of Aj:gus, and 
can bark as loud as Cerfiefus, though, perhaps, 
they cannot bite with equal force, might be sub¬ 
dued by methods of tlie same kind. I havejievfi 
how some have been pacified with claret and d 
supper, and others laid asleep wilSi the soft notes 
of flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives 
me sufficient reason to ^read fhe united attacks 
of this virulent generation, yet J have not hitherto 
persuaded nwself to take any measures for flight 
or treaty. For I am in doubt.^hether^they ran- 
act against me by lawful authOTity, and s«Spect 
that they have presumed upon a frp^d commis¬ 
sion, styled themselves the ministers of Criticism, 
without any authentic evidence of delegation, 
and uttered their own determination^ as the de¬ 
crees of a higher judicature. 

Criticism, frotn whom they derive t]jeir claim to 
decide the fate of writers, w^s the ^dest daughter 
)f Labour and of Truth: she was, at her Wrth, 
•omraitted to the care of Justice, ^nd brought 
ip by her in Ihe palace of'Wisdorij. Being seon 
distinguished by the celest^lls, for her uncom¬ 
mon qualities, she was appointed the governess 
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of Fancy, and* empowered to beat time to the 
chorus of the Muses^ when th^ sung before the 
throne of Jupiter. 

. Whejn the Muses condescended to visit this 
lowef worl^, they came accompanied by Criti-, 
ciiin, to .whom, updn her descent from her native| 
re^ionsV *^ustice gave a sceptre, to be carried 
aloft in her right hand, one end of which was 
tinctured with ambrosia,^ and inwreathed with a 
golden foliage of amaranths and bays; the other 
end was encircled with cypress and poppies, and 
dipped in the waters of oblivion. In her left 
Iftijd’^e bore an unextinguishable torch, manu¬ 
factured by Labour, and lighted by Truth, of 
which it was thb particular quality immediately 
to show every thing in its true form, however it 
might be-disguised to common eyes. Whatever 
Art could complidkte, or Folly could confound, 
was, upon the first gleam of the torch of Truth, 
exhibited in it^ distinct parts and original sim- 
i?lirity; it darte^Lthrough the labyrinths of so- 
phistS'y, and showed at once all the absurdities to 
which theyV^ved for refuge ; it pierced through 
the robes which rhetoric often sold to falsehood, 
and detected the disproportion of parts which 
artificial veils had been contrived to cover. 

Thus furnished for the execution of her oflSce, 
Criticism <^amc down to survey the perform¬ 
ances of those who professed themselves the vota¬ 
ries of the Muses. Whatever was brought before 
Iter, she beheld by the steady light of the torch 
of Truth, and when her examination had convinc¬ 
ed her^imt the laffs of just writing had been 
s'" touched it with the amaranthine 
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, 1(1 of tli« sceptre, and consigned it ovei* tp im- 
ortaJity. , 

J3ut it more frcqhentjy happened, that in the 
orks •which reejuired jler inspection, the^e 'was 
me im])ostnre attempted; that fafc^e col(5urs 
ere laboriously laid ; ihat'sonfe secret 
«y was found between the words and seftt1!^hen?|!, 

1 some diNsimilitude of the ideas and the origi- 
!il objects ; that incong^'uities were linked to- 
ether, or that some \tiirt?5 were of no Mae but to 
iilarge the appearance of the whole, without 
ontributing to itsbeapty, solidity, or usefulness* 
Wherever such discoveries were made,»aiMl' 
hey Avere made whenever these faults were com- 
littcd. Criticism refused the toufth which con- 
erred the sanction of ihimortality, and when the 
rrors were frequent and gross, reversed the 
ceptre, and lot drops of, Lethe distil from tfie 
oppics and cypress, a fatal mildew, which ira- 
icdiately began to waste the vvorli, away,'till it 
as at last totally destroyed. 

There were some compositions'' brou^t t#*1;he 
•St, in which, when the strongesti-‘^ht was 
ifown upon them, their beauties an^ faults ap- 
cared so equally mingled, that Criticism s?tgod 
ith her sce])lre poised in her hand,, ^n doirbt 
hether to shed Lethe or ambrosia upon them, 
’hese at last increased to so great 3 niynber, that 
,0 was weary of atteudiiiji^SBch domitful claims, 
id for fear of using improperly the sceptre pi 
ustice, referred the cause to be ’considered by 
hue. 

The proceedings of Time,/though Very dila- 
> y, were, some few capriceg excepted, conform- 
•ie to justice; and many w')lo thought themselv^ 
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his scythe, ar. they were posting down^vvith their 
volumes in triumph to futurity. It was observ¬ 
able that some were destroyefl by little and little,' 
and ofliers crushed for ever by a single blow, 
Oriticisni having long kept her eye fixed stea- 
dily'^i^ou Tiine/*\vas'at ^asl so well satisfied with 
his conduct, that she withdrew from the earth 
with her patroness Astrea, and left Prejudice and 
,False Taste'to ravage at large as the associates! 
of Fraud and Mischief;'“contenting herself thence- 
torth to shed her influence from afar upon some 
select minds, fitted for its reception, by learning 
V’ui by virtue. 

Before her departure she broke her scc])tre, of 
which the shix'ers, that formed the ambrosial end, 
were caught up by Flattery, and those that hud 
been infected wfith the waters of Lethe were, with 
equal haste, seized by Malevolence. The follow¬ 
ers of Flattery, to whom she distributed lierpar^' 
of the sceptrp, neither had nor desired light, but 
touched indismjnfinately whatever Power or In-J 
terbst hqtmcned to exhibit. The companions of 
MalevolenC:^ were supplied by the Furies with a 
torch, which had this quality peculiar to infernal 
lustfe, t]iat its light fell only upon faults. 

"Nb light, but rather darkness visible, 

Sciv’/i only to discover sights (vf woe. 

With these fragnlents of authority, the slaves 
of Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at the 
command of their mistresses, to confer immor¬ 
tality, or condemn to oblivion,. But this sceptre 
ha4^t*bw*lost its‘‘power; and Time passes his 
3 q^|tilnce at leisure, without any regard to their 
i^rminations. 



THE MODERI^ FORM OF ROMANCES 
PREFERABLE TO THE ANgiE^T. 

^— 

Simvl et jufunda 6i idfnea dicere Hor.* 

And join both profit and delight m one.—C reech. 


’HE works of fiction, ^vi^^which the present ge- 
eration seems more particujarly delighted, are 
nch as exhibit life i,n its true state, diversified 
nly l)y accidents that daily happen in the 
nd influenced by pa.ssions and qualities which 
re really to be found in conversfng with man- 
ind. 

This kind of writing may be termed jiot im- 
roperly the comedy of^omance, and is to fie 
onducted nearly by the rules.of comic poetry, 
ts province is to bring about natfisal events by 
asy means, and to keep up Sinuosity without 
ite licl}) of wonder: it is therefore i^ckrfded 
om the Tnachiues and expedients lieroic 
oinancc, and can ue|ther employ giar;ts to snatch 
way a lady from the nuptial rites, nor;knights' 
0 bring hei’ back from captivity; it cj^i neither 
ewilder its personages in deserts, nor lodge them 
1 imaginary easfles, \ ^ 

1 remember a remark raadn by Scaliger upon 
oiitanus, that all liis writings arc filled witl| t^e 
■me images ; and that if you take frgm liini his 
ies and his roses, his satyfs and his dryads, 
fi have nothing left that cai/ be callftd poetry, 
like manner almost all the fictions of the last 
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age -jviil vauish, if you deprive them of a hermit 
and a wood, a battle an'ti a shipwreck. 

W^hy this wild strain of inTagiuation found re- 
ceptiqjh so long in polite and learned ages, it is 
not* easy coueeivc; but we cannot wonder 
tl^at'while readers could be procured, the authors 
^ere willing to continue it; for Avhen a man had 
by practice gained some fluency of language, he' 
Jrad no further care thqn to retire to his closet, 
let loose-his invention,'and heat his mind with 
incredibilities; a book was thus produced with¬ 
out fear of criticism, Avitl^out the toil of study, 
AvHhrtut knowledge of nature, or acquaintance 
with life. 

The task of our present writers is very difller- 
ent; it requires, together Avith tliat learning 
Avhich w to be gamed A’om books, that ox]‘)eriencc 
which can never ^e attained by solitary diligence, 
but must arise from general converse and accu¬ 
rate observation of the living Avorld. Their per¬ 
formances haAie, ‘'as Horace expresses it, jj///,? 
oudUs qA'finiiim renta' m'mvs, little indulgence, and 
therefore W^^-re difliculty. They are eifgaged in 
portraits of whielt every one knows the original, 
and, can«detect any deviation from exactness of 
resembla/jJCje. Other writings are safe, except 
from the malice of learning, but these are in dan¬ 
ger filoin ^vqt-y common reader: as the slipper 
ill executed was ceijsured by a shoemaker Avho 
hi^tppenod to stop in his Avay at the Venus of 
Apelles. 

j But the fear of not being appro-ved as just co¬ 
piers of lAiman inarAners, is not the most iinpor- 
fput concern that auLUuthor of this sort ought to 
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ave befdi'e him. These books are Vritteh ehief- 
ly to the young, tjie ignorant, and the idle, to 
ivliom they serve as lectures of conduct, and in* 
iroductions into life. • They are the enScrtain- 
■ ticnt of minds unfurnished wify ideas, anS there¬ 
fore easily susceptible df irapros’sions ; njt, ‘fijccd 
by principles, and therefore easily following tlie 
current of fancy; not informed by experience, 
-nd consequently open to every fali^ suggestion 
■nd partial account. 

That the highest degree*of reverence should 
be paid to youth, and that* nothing indecent; 
hould be suffered to approach their eyes oi*ta¥S„ 
ire preccjjts extorted by sense and virtue from 
Ml ancient writer, by qo means eminent for chas¬ 
tity of thought. The same kind, though not the 
,ame degree of caution, is reqiiij;ed in evefty thing 
which is laid before themj to secure them 'from 
unjust prejudices, perverse opiiiiqns, and incon¬ 
gruous combinations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, every trans¬ 
action and sentiment was so remote fr^ stlTthat 
passes among men, that the reader 'li^^as in very 
ittle danger of making any applications to; him¬ 
self ; the virtue.s and crimes were equallJr beyond 
bis sphere of activity; and he amusod himself 
with heroes and jvith traitors, deliverers and per¬ 
secutors, as with beings of anotjjer ‘species, whose 
actions were regulated dipbn motives of their 
own, and who had neither faults iior excellence^ 
in common with himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled Vith'Vhe 
rest of the world, and acts iff such scenes of the 
univeraal drama, as may be the lot of any othex 
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man ; young ‘ spectators fix their eyes upon him 
with closer attention, and hope, by observing his 
behaviour and success, to regulate their o^\n 
practices, when they shall be engaged in the like 
part. 

,Fok^A llis reas6u, these’familiar histories may 
perhaps be made of greater use than the solemni¬ 
ties of professed morality, and con\cy the know¬ 
ledge of vice and virtue^ with more efficacy than 
axioms aild definitions. But if the power of 
example is so great, as to take possession of the 
memory by a kind' of liolence, and produce ef¬ 
fects almost without the intervention of the will, 
care ought to be taken, that, when the choice is 
unrestrained, the best exanijiles only should be 
exhibited ; and that which is likely to opeiate so 
strongly’, should not be mischievous or uncer¬ 
tain in its effects, ^ 

The chief advantage wliich these fictions have 
over real iifeiis, that their authors aie at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to select objects, and 
to cd'd d''’flm the mass of mankind, those indivi¬ 
duals upon" which the attention ought most to he 
employed: .as a diamond, though it cannot be 
made, may be polished by art, and placed in 
such a situation, as to display that lustre which 
before was buried among common stones. 

It is justly,considered as the greatest excellen¬ 
cy of art, to imitate nature; but it is necessary 
to .distinguish those parts of nature, which are 
most propear for imitation: greater care is still 
rctjliired in nepi^entuig life, .which is so often 
discoloured *y flSiVion, or deformed by wicked- 
If the w|rld be promiscuously describ- 
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od, I canflot see of whaf use it can be to»read 
tlie account: or wjiy it may liot be as safe to 
turn the eye immediately upon mankind, ag upon 
a mirror which shows 3,11 that present^itself with¬ 
out discrimination. 

It is therefore not a sufficient vind|pt?fionof 
a character, that it is drawn as it appears ; for 
many characters ought never to be drawn : nor 
of a narrative, that the tr^iin of events is agree* 
able to observation and .experience ;‘"for that 
observation which is callccf knowledge of the 
wmrld, will be found much rnore frequently, toi 
make men cunning than good. The purpd§e©f< 
these writings is surely not only J:o show' man¬ 
kind, but to provide tlqat they may be seen here¬ 
after with less hazard; to teach the means of 
avoiding the snares which are bid by Treachery 
for Innocence, without nnfusing any wish for 
that superiority w'ith whith Mic .betrayer flat¬ 
ters his vanity ; to give the pojw'er of* counteract¬ 
ing fraud, without the temptatiorf*to practisq it; 
to initiate youth by mock encountersart 
of iK^ccssary defence, and to increase prudence 
witht ut impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the sake of following n 9 .ttire, 
so mingle good and bad qualities in tbe^ princi¬ 
pal personages, tjiat tiiey are both equally con¬ 
spicuous ; and as we accompany tberA through 
their adventures with delight, and are led by de¬ 
grees to interest ourselves in their favour, we 
lose the abhorrence of thei^ faults, because thej- 
do not hinder "our. pleasure, or, pefhaj)s,*'regard 
them with some kindness, for'^eiug united with 
so much merit. 
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There have been indeed splendidly wick¬ 
ed, owhose endowments threyr a brightness on 
their crimes, and whom scarce any villany made 
perfectly (^testable, because they never could be 
wholly divested tof their excellences; but such 
have ii^pQU in all ages the*great corrupters of the 
world, and their resemblance ought no more to 
be preserved, than the art of murdering without 
pain. , 

Some nave advanced, without due attention to 
the consequences of this notion, that certain vir¬ 
tues have their correb])oiuleut faults, and there- 
fUrCr that to exhibit either apart is to deviate 
from probal)ibty. Thus men are observed by 
Swift to be ‘'grateful in the same degree as they 
are resentful.” This jjrinciple, with others of 
the sariie kind, s^^pposes man to net from a brute 
impul.se, and pursue a certain degree of inclina¬ 
tion, without,any choice of the oi)ject; for, other¬ 
wise, though it sl\ould be allowed that gratitude 
and resentment arise from the same constitution 
of the pi.’sions, it follows not that they will be 
equally indulged when reason is consulted ; yet, 
unless that'consequence be admitted, this .sagaci¬ 
ous maxim becomes an empty sound, without 
any relation to practice or to life. 

Nor is it eyident, that even +he first motions 
to these effects are .a lw ays in the same propor¬ 
tion. For pride* w||||p produces quickness of 
resentment, will ob^roct gratitude^ by unwil¬ 
lingness to^dmit tha^ inferiority wmch obligation 
implied; and it is ;very unlikely that he who can- 
nqt think he receives a favour, 'will acknowledge 
prepay it. 
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- It is (Jf the utmost importance to mhijkincl, 
that positions of this tendency should be laid ppen 
and confuted; for wjiile men consider good 
and evil as springing 'from the same rot&, Jhcy 
will spare the one for the sakd^of the^ other, 
in judgiiig, if not of others, atf least of thep- 
selvesjwill be apt to estimate their virtues by thejr 
vices. To this fatal error all those will contri¬ 
bute, who confound the colours of right and 
wrong, and, instead of helping to settle tbcir boun¬ 
daries, mix them with so much art, that no com¬ 
mon mind is able to disunite them. 

In narratives where historical varacity h.#s ^o' 
place, I cannot discover why tliere should not be 
exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue; of 
virtue not angelical, lior above probability, for 
what we cannot credit, we sh/ill never 4mitate, 
but the highest and pur<3st that humanity can 
reach, which, exercised in such.tri^ils as the vari¬ 
ous revolutions of things shall bsing upon it, 
may, by compicring some calamities, amf endur¬ 
ing others, teach us what we may ''and 

what we’ean perform. Vice, for vic'd is neces¬ 
sary to be shown, should always disgust; nor 
should the graces of gaiety, or the djgnfty of' 
courage, be so united with it, as to ret-Dncile it 
to the mind. Wherever it appears, it should 
♦raise hatred by the malignity of its prastice^, and 
contempt by the meanness of its stratagems ; for 
while it is supported by either pajtts or spirit,.it 
will be seldom heartily abhorred. The Homan, 
tyrant was content to be liated, if* he was hilt 
feared; and there are thousi^ds of the readers 
of romances w'illing to be thought wicked, if they^ 
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may bt/* alIo^^^ed to be wits. It is th<irefore to' 
be steadily inculcated, tbat virtue is the highest 
proof of understanding, $nd*he only solid ha«is 
of grca*tnes&; and that vice is the natural con- 
spquenCe of narrgV thoughts; that it begins in 
nii,stdk», and ends in ignominy. 

Rambler. 


JIAPPINEISS NOT LOCAL. 


.SOoiwo 710 ? exerni inertia, uainbiii afiim 
Qiiadngi'!pifvmns hem iiteie quad jxtn, hn est, 

Lit UUhni, animus n ie non dijiril agntu 

Hob. 

AlIi?c la indolinrr, aliioad \\l loain 

li. quest ol hap uness whith (Svells at homp 

With sain pni^uits fatuud, at knirth sou 11 find. 

No place eveludcb it fruih an equal miud. 

Li ^’ur^sTov. 

That nian slioold ^ never suffer his happiness to 
dep&uil ’’non external circumstances, is one of 
the chief piccepts of the stoical philoVopliy; a 
precept, ind'^ed, which that lofty sect has extend¬ 
ed b^yopd the condition of human life, and in 
whicH so:'i(i of them seem to have comprised an 
utter exclusion of alf corporeal pain and pleasure 
from the reggfd or attention of a wise man. 

Such fiapientia inhnrtions, as Horace calls the 
dqctrine of another sect, such extravagance of 
,^philosophy,tcan want neither authority nor argu- 
j|j[ht for its doufutation : it is overthrown by the 
■Bberiencd of everj hour, and the powers of na¬ 
ture rise up against it. But we may very pro- 
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in our power to approach ? ho% far we can ex- 
einjjt ourselve^) fmn outward influences,* and 
secine to our minds a,^tate of traiiquillit;^ ? for, 
though the boast of absolute independeinfe i? 
ridiculous and vain, yet a iriban flexibility fo 
every impulse, and a patient submission* to fhe 
tyranny of casual troubles, is below the dignify 
of that mind, v^hieh, however depraved or weak¬ 
ened, boasts its deri\«ti(yii from a celestial origi¬ 
nal, and hopes for an uniouVitli infinite goodness, 
and unvariable felicit^^. 

Nt t’lfii’i jiefura fovem 
Pnfrmii dosuat ortum. 

I nie-.'i fhe lolil, to vice d thiall, 

Dcscil her own ougiiial 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some 
degree of intellectual dignity, aiid^of preserving 
resources of pleasure, which may not be wholly 
at the mercy of accident, is never mon^^pa- 
rent than vt hen we turn our eyes upop^^iiosewhom 
fortune has let loose to their on n conduct; who, 
not being chained down by their coiidit^onp tq, a 
regular and stated allotment of their hoiuxi^ are 
obliged to find themselves business of diversion. 

[ and having iiothhig within that can entertain or 
employ them, are compel|pd,to try dll the arts of 
destroying time. 

The numbeiless expedients practised by this 
class of mortal^ fo alleviate the burthen of life, aye' 
not less shameful, nor, perhaps,, much Jess pitia¬ 
ble. than those to which a trader on the edjje of 
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l?aukruptcy in reduced. I have seen inelancholy 
overspread a whole family at the disappointment 
of a'party for cards; and when, after the pro¬ 
posal cf a thousand schemes, and the dispatch ot 
thefodtmaij upon-a hundred messages, they have 
stibinitted, with.g1ooiny resignation, to the mis- 
foVtune’^'f passing one evening in conversation 
with each other; on a sudden, such are the revo¬ 
lutions of the world, an unexpected visitor has 
brought them relief, acceptable as provision to 
a starving city, and enabled them to hold out till 
the next day. 

The general remedy of those who are uneasy 
without knowing the cause, is change of place; 
they are willing to imagine that their ])aiiii is the 
consequence of some local inconvenience, and 
endeavpur to fly from it, as children, from their 
shadows; always*' hoping for some more satis¬ 
factory delight from every new" scone, and always 
returning home with disappointment and com¬ 
plaints." 

can look upon this kind of infatuation, 
withoutTL^ecting on those that sutfer under the 
dreadful symptoms of canine madness, termed by 
physicians the dread of water 9 These miserable 
wreUhes'’ unable to drink, though burning with 
thrist, are sometimes known to try various con¬ 
tortions, or inclinations of the body, flattering 
themselves tfiat they can swallow in one posture 
that liquor which they find in another to repel 
their lips. 

C Yet such folly is not peculiar to the thought¬ 
less or ignorant, b«^ sometimes^sei^es those minds 
which seem most exempted from it, by the varie- 
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ty of attainments, quickness of penetrstti^on, or 
severity of judgment; rfnd indeed, the pride of 
wit and knowledge is often mortified by finding 
that they confer no security against the qommoii 
errors, which mislead the weakest ftnd»mc*an§st 
of mankind. 

These reflections arose in my raind^pon '|^he. 
remembrance of a passage in Cowley’s preface to 
his poems, where, however exaltod by'geniqs, 
and enlarged by study. Re informs us of a scheme 
of happiness, to which flic imagination of a girl, 
upon the loss of he.r first 'lover, could have 
scarcely given way ; birt which he seems tik'hav^ 
indulged, till he had totally forgotten its absur¬ 
dity, and would probably have pflt in execution, 
had he been hindered only by his reason. 

My desire,” says he, has been for stime yqars 
past, though the executipn has been accidentally 
diverted, and does still vehenqently continue, to 
retire myself to some of our Ah-yerican planta¬ 
tions, not to seek for gold, of enrich myself with 
the traffic of those parts, which is the most 

men tlnfi travel thither ; but to forsake thH|world 
for ever, with all the vanities and vqxatioijpCof it, 
and to bury myself there in some obscure tqtreflt 
but not without the consolation of and 

philosophy,” 

Such was the* chimerical-provisfqn ^hich Cow¬ 
ley had made in his own* nrind, for the quiet of 
his remaining life, and which he seems to reepm- 
mend to posterity, since there is no .other reai^otf 
for disclosing it Surely* no stronger instiftife 
can be given of a persuasionfl,hat content was the 
inhabitant of particular regions, and that a man 

s 
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might ^(?t sail Afith a fair wind, and Icava behind 
him aU his cares, incumbHnces, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with lio other purpose 
than to^hury himself in some obscure retreat, ho 
miffhl have found, in his own country, inuumer- 
abip dOv^irts sufficiently dark to have concealed 
jLh^ genifis'of Cowley; for whatever might be his 
opinion, of the importunity with which he might 
be sumSioned back into public life, a short ex[)e- 
rience would have conyiiiccd him, that privation 
is easier than acquisitjofi, and that it would re¬ 
quire little continuance to fjree himself from the 
in trillion of the world. There is pride enough in 
the human heart to prevent much desire of ac¬ 
quaintance with a man, by whom we are sure to be 
neglected, however his reputation for science or 
virtue may excite our curiosity or esteem; so that 
the lover, of retirement npeds not be afraid lest the 
respect of strangcys should overwhelm him with 
visits. Even those to whom he has formerly been 
known, will very piitiently support bis absence, 
wheiVtl-^.bave tried a little to live withoutliini, 
and found new diversions for those moments 
which^is company contributed to exhilarate. 

It, Was., perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder Hi?,'^rqm tyrannising over one another, that 
no individual should be of such importance, as to 
cause, by hjs yUtirement or death^ any chasm in 
the world. And Cowley had conversed to little 
purpose with mankind, if he had never remarked, 
flow soon tlip useful friend, the gay companion, 
apd the fa\ ouyed lovef, when once they are re¬ 
moved from h^re ^the sight, give way to the 
succession of new obieets. 
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Tho privacy, therefore, of his hermitage, might 
have been safe enough from violation, though he 
had chosen it within the limits of his native is¬ 
land; he might hav^ found here pres^vatives 
against the vanities and vexations’of the world, 
not less etficacious than those *which tlvj •woods 
or fields of America could afford himT but reav¬ 
ing once his mind embittered with disgust, he con¬ 
ceived it impossible to Jie far enough from ijie 
cause of his uneasibes’Jj and was porting away 
with the expedition of a coward, who, for want 
of venturing to loqk behind him, thinks the 
enemy perpetually at his heels 

When he was interrupted by company, or fa’- 
tigued with business, he so strdhgly imaged to 
himself the happiness of leisure and retreat, that 
he determined to enjoy them for the futare with¬ 
out interruption, and to.exclnde for ever all that 
could deprive him of his darliyg satisfaction. He 
forgot, in the vehemence of desire, that solitude 
and quiet owe their pleasufesilo those miseries 
which he was so studious to obviate such 
are the ‘vicissitudes of the world, through all its 
parts, that day and night, labour ami rest, hurry 
and retirement, endear each other; such ai;p tlfe 
changes that keep the mind in actioy ;<j»^1Tcsire, 
we pursue, we obtain, we are satiated: we desire 
something else,*and begin a new pjir^uit. * 

If he had proceeded ia his project, and fixed 
his habitation in the most deligl^tful part of .the 
new world, it may be doubted, whether his dii^ 
tance from the vaidties of life would have enaWgd 
him to keep away the vexations. Ifr is common 
for a man who feels pain, to fancy that he could 
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bear it, better in any other part. Cowky having 
know^n the troubles and perplexities of a particu¬ 
lar condition, readily persuaded himself that no- 
•thing worse was to befoonch and that every alter- 
atjon wbuld bring some improvement: he never 
suspected that the cause of his unhappiness was 
wij^hin, that his own passions were not sutficient- 
ly regulated, and that he was harassed by his owm 
impatience, which could,never be without some¬ 
thing to awaken it, would accompany him over 
the sea, and find its way to his American clysium. 
He would, upon the trial, have been soon con- 
yinned, that the fountain ’of content must spring 
up in the mind; and that he who has so little 
knowledge of human nature, as to seek happi¬ 
ness by changing any thing but his own dispo¬ 
sitions, will waste Jiis life in fruitless efforts, and 
multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove. 


Rambler. 



RETIREMENT NATURAL TO ^ GJIEAT 

MIND. 


0 tfui porppfud mundim ralionc gubermi, 

Ttrrernm ewlique nainr 

Dl'yjire impute nehultm eifotidera moUs, 

Atque tuo iplendore mica! Tn vnmque sercuttm, 

Ta rcqnies trntiqvilla pin. Tp*cpnit>re, ftnit, 

Pnncipimn, vector, dux, semiia, termi/m, idem. 

Bobwiius* 

r 

O thou who«e pay'r o’er moving work^ presides, 

Whose \oic(. uedted, and whose wisdom guides, 

On daikling man in pure effulgence shine, 

And checi the clouded niind with light divine, 

*Tis thino alone to e.ilm the pious J^reast 
With silent confidence and holy rest ■ 

Fioni thee, gicat God, wetpiing, to thee we tend, 

Path, motive, guide, oiiguial.and ond. 


'I'liE love of retirement has, in a41 ages, 'adhered 
eloscly to those minds, which have hvi-ft most 
enlarged’by knowledge, or elevated by genius. 
Those who enjoyed every thing generally sup¬ 
posed to confer happiness, have been fo^'ced to 
seek it in the shades of privacy. XhtiffTfli they 
possessed both p^ower and riches, and were, there¬ 
fore, surrounded by men W'ho c’onsidered it as 
their chief interest to remoVe from them every 
thing that might offend their eajie, or interrupt 
their pleasure, they have* soon felt the languoi^ 
of satiety, and found themselves unable to purSUe 
the race of life without freq^ient tes^irations of 
intermediate solitude, 

8 3 
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To<,p^oduc6 this disjjosition, nothing appears 
requisite but quick sensibilipr and active ima¬ 
gination ; for, though not devoted to virtue or 
‘science;, the^man whose faculties enable him to 
make ready comparisons of the present with the 
past/wijj^find subh a constant recurrence of the 
same pleasures and troubles, the same expecta¬ 
tions and disappointments, that he will gladly 
snatch an hofir of retresd;, to let bis thoughts ex¬ 
patiate af'large, and seek for that variety in his 
own ideas, which the objects of sense cannot af¬ 
ford him. ‘ 

will greatness or abundance exempt him 
from the importunities of this ,desire, since, if he 
is born to think, he cannot restrain himself from 
a thousand inquiries and speculations, which he 
must ptfrsue by bj.s own reason, and which the 
splendour of his condition can only hinder; for 
those who are ^most exalted above dependance or 
control, are yet condemned to pay so large a tri¬ 
bute of their time to custom, ceremony, and popu¬ 
larity, uiit, according to the Greek proverb, no 
man in the house is more a slave than the master. 

When a king asked Euclid, the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a 
more compendious manner ? he was answered, 
That there was no royal way to geometry. Other 
things may be seized by might, or purchased 
with money, but knowledge is to be gained only 
,by study, and rtudy to be prosecuted only in 
' retirement. ' ^ 

These are some of motives which have had 
po’^r to |ftfquester kings and heroes from the 
soothed them with flatteries, or in- 
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spirited them with acclamations f but their ef¬ 
ficacy seems confined to the higher mind, and to 
operate little upon the common classes of man¬ 
kind, to whose conceptions the present assen^lage 
of things is adequate, and wh*^ seldom fan^e be¬ 
yond those entertainntents and* vexations, which 
solicit their attention by pressing on their sensesi 

But there is a universal reason for some 
stated intervals of solitude, whi<*h the institu¬ 
tions of the church calf upon me iiow* especially 
to mention; a reason whicii extends as wide as 
moral duty, or the hopes of'Divine favour in a 
future state; and which ought to infiuefl^all 
ranks of life, and all degrees of^ intellect; since 
none can imagine themselves not comprehended 
in its obligation, but such as determine to set 
their Maker at defiance by oljfitinate wickedness, 
or whose enthusiastic security of his .afiproba- 
tion places them above external^ordinances, and 
all human means of improvement.# 

The great task of him wlio \:onducfs his life 
by the precepts of religion, is to rnakeviib future 
predominate over the present, to impress upon his 
mind so strong a sense of the importance of obedj- 
ence to the Divine will, of the value Of re¬ 
ward promised to virtue, and the tdrr^s of the 
punishment depounced against crimes, as may 
overbear all the temptations which»te*npofal hope 
or fear can bring in his "wa'y, and enable him to 
bid equal defiance to joy and sorrow, to turn away 
at one time from the allurements of ambition, 
and push forward at another against the threats 
of calamity. 

It is not without reasop that the apostle repre. 
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•sents Qnf pas^age through this stage of (fur exist- 
ence Vy images drawn from the alarms and so- 
licitnde of a military life ; for *we are placed in 
such ^ state,^tliat almost erery thing about us 
conspirel against pur chief interest. We are in 
danger frj^n whatever can" get possession of our 
theyughts ; all that can excite in us either pain or 
pleasure, has a tendency to obstruct the way that 
leads to happiness, and either to turn us aside, 
or retard (SUr progress.u 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, 
are our lawful and feithful guides, in most things 
thal; Jate solely to this life ; an(l, therefore, by 
the hourly necessity of consulting them, we gra¬ 
dually sink into an implicit submission, and habi¬ 
tual confidence. Every act of compliance with 
their motions facilitates a second compliance, every 
now st'ep towards depravity is made with less 
reluctance than,the former, and thus the descent 
to life merely s’ensual is perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscieuuv, which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, but they have likewise 
a kind of prescription in their favour. We feared 
pain jljiuch earlier than we apprehended guilt, 
and were delighted with the sensations of plea¬ 
sure, before we had capaertios to be charmed with 
the beauty V of rectitude. To this power, thus 
early established, and incessantly increasing, it 
ipust be remembered that almost every man has, 
in some part«of his Hfe, added new strength by 
a v"3luntary oi negli^nt subjection of himself; 
fojtwho is filbre tha^as not instigated his appe- 
^tes by indulgence, or ^uflfered them, by an unre- 
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sisting ncRtralily, to enlarge their {it)mini6TV, and 
multiply their demands ?* 

From the necessity qf dispossessing the sensi¬ 
tive faculties of the influence which^ they q;ias,t 
naturally gain by this })re-oecdj)ation of flie sotd, 
arises that conflict bet^'cen op])osite desires *in 
the first endeavours after a religious .life; whiqji, 
however enthusiastically it may have been des¬ 
cribed, or however contemptuously ridiculed, will 
naturally be felt in some* (Jegree, though varied 
without end, by different tempers of mind, and 
innumerable circumstances of health or condition, 
greater or less fervour, *more or fewer te«*p*a- 
tions to relapse. 

From the per])etual necessity of consulting the 
animal faculties, in our provision for the present 
life, arises the difficulty of witljfitanding their im¬ 
pulses, even in eases where they ought to'be of 
no weight; for the motions of,scnse are instan¬ 
taneous, its objects strike unsought, we arc ac¬ 
customed to follow its dircctibnsf. and therefore 
oflcn submit to the sentence without ex.vAuning 
the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical estimate,^ 
that, supposing the mind, at any certain tiiho, in* 
an equipoise between the pleasures of thiiS^lefand 
the hopes of futmity, present objects falling more 
frequently into the scale, would in time prepon¬ 
derate, and that our regard for an invisible state 
would grow every moment weak<y, till at last»it 
would lose all its activity, and becoma absolutely 
without effect.* 

To prevent this dreadful extent, the "balance is 
put into our own hands, an<i we have the power to 
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transfev the weight to cither side. The motives 
to a life of holiness are Infinite, not less than the 
favour or anger of Omnipotence, not less than 
eternity of happiness or misery. But these can 
only influence our'conduct as they gain our at¬ 
tention., which the business or diversions of the 
%yorid are always calling ofi' by contrary attrac¬ 
tions. 

e The great»art therefore of piety, and the end 
for whick all the rites, ot religion seem to be in¬ 
stituted, is the perpetual renovation of the mo¬ 
tives to virtue, by a voluntary employment of 
ou”*mind in the contemplation of its excellence, 
its importance, and its necessity, which, in pro¬ 
portion as they arc more frecptently and more 
willingly revolved, gain a more forcible and per- 
manentsinfluencCj^ till in time they become the 
rcignhjg ideas, the standing principles of action, 
and the test by whieh e\ ery thing proposed to 
the judgment is rejected or approved. 

To fabilitate vhis change of our afiections, it is 
nccessiii«y that avc weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain seasons from it; for 
its influence arising only from its presence, is 
much lessened when it becomes the object of 
solitaiyi'..ie(iitatioii. A constant residence amidst 
noise and pleasure, inevitably obliterates the im- 
pressibns ef piety, and a frequent abstraction of 
ourselves into a state, where this life, like the 
next, operates puly upon the reason, will reinstate 
religiou in its just authority, even without those 
in’adiations 1-om above, the hqpe of which 1 have 
no intenti&n to withdraw from the sincere and 
the xli&cnt. 
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This is^hat conquest of the world and‘of our¬ 
selves, which has been alVays considered as, the 
perfection of humaft nature ; and this is only to 
be obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, 
and frequent retirement from* folly tuid'vanitj, 
from the cares of avarice, and ftie joys of.iiTtepi- 
perance, from the lulling sounds of-deceitful flat¬ 
tery, and the tempting sight of prosperous wick¬ 
edness. 

llAMBLlill. 


THE THOUGHTS ’ro BE BIlOUCfeT 
UNDER REGULATION; 

AS THEY KESI’ECTTIIE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


- Patiliir pcfnan pvmmdi mila volimlal; 

Nam krclits iiiira sp facifim qtti lugilai ullJim, 

Fueli ninipu habot. Juv. 

Por,he that but conct'ivob a crime in thought, 
Contrartb the datigei of an acluaUault. Cuelcii. 


If the most active and industrious of jnailkind 
was able, at the close of life, to re^Jol^Gff^di.s- 
tiiictly his past moments, and distribute them in a 
regular account* according to tlft yianfler in 
which they have been .sjwnt; it is scarcely to be 
imagined how few would be marked out to the 
mind, by any permanent or visible affects, how 
small a propOrtkni his real action \’«)uld bearTp 
[his seeming possibilities of/action, How many 
chasms he would And of wide and continued 
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vacuit}, and «lioV many interstitial spa^jes Unfill-, 
cd, even in the most tuinultuous hurries of busi¬ 
ness, and the most eager velreraence of pursuit. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that not 
o^nly the great globes of matter are thinly scat¬ 
tered through the'universe, but the hardest bodies 
are so pWous, that if all matter were compress¬ 
ed to perfect solidity, it might be contained in a 
Qube of a few feet. In like manner, if all the 
employment of life wer^ crowded into the time it 
really occupied,perhaps afew weeks, days,or hours, 
would be sufficient for its accomplishment, so 
fa’-,ft'> the mind was engaged in the performance. 
For such is the inequality of our corporeal to 
our intellectual faculties, that we contrive in 
minutes what we execute in years, and the soul 
often .ttamls an idle spectator of the labour of 
the hands, and expedition of the feet. ' 

For this reason the ancient generals often 
found themsqlves at leisure to pursue the study 
of philm^ophy iu the camp; and Lucan, with his- 
toricaiiveracity, makes (^Jmsar relate of himself 
that he noted the revolutions of the stars in the 
midst of preparations for battle— 

—inter •prcfUa s<nijier 
^&(>rif-us, rtelique piaijis, supmsqup racavi. 

Amid the .toimi of win, with cuiiots Pyes, 

I ti.ice the planets jind suivcy the skies. 

»That the sopl always exerts her peculiar pow¬ 
ers, with greater or less force, is very probable, 
though the, common' occasions of our present 
condition ^^fuirc b«it a small part of that inces- 
saut cotni(3ttion '..Ad byj,thc natural frame of our 
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bodies, and general combination ‘of thfe jvorld, 
we arc so frequently condemned to inactivity, 
that as through all*our time we are thinking, so 
for a great part of ou» time wc can only tliiqk. 

Lest a power so restless shi^uld be either up- 
profitably or hurtfully employed, and the s^ij^pr- 
fluities of intellect run to waste, it is "no v^in, 
speculation to consider how we may govern our 
thoughts, restrain them /rom irregular motipms, 
or confine them from* boupdless dissipaftion. 

How the understanding is best conducted to 
the knowledge of science, by‘what steps it is to 
be led forwards in its f)ursuit, how it is Hisabq 
cured of its defects, and habituated to new studies, 
has been the inquiry of many acute and learned 
men, whose observations I shall not either adopt 
or censure: my purpose beiqg to consider tJhe 
moral discipline of the mind, and to promote the" 
increase of virtue rather than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have teen neglected 
for want of remembering, that till actio’n has its 
origin in the mind, and that therefore-^to suf¬ 
fer the fhoughts to be vitiated, is to poison the 
fountains of morality ; irregular desires will pro¬ 
duce licentious practices ; what men alljow'them¬ 
selves to wish they will soon believe, aiffi'^wtll be 
at last incited to execute what they please them¬ 
selves with .eontriviug. 

For this reason the «ashists of the Roman 
church, who gain, by confession, great opportu¬ 
nities of knowing human nature, hawe generalljs 
determined that .what is a crime* to do, it tSia 
crime to think. Since by #&volving*with plea¬ 
sure the facility, safety, or^dvantage of a wicked 

T 
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deed,,a man soon begins to find his constancy 
rela::^, and his detestation soften ; the happiness 
of success glittering before him, withdraws his 
attention from the atrociousness of the guilt, and 
acts are^at last confidently perpetrated, of which 
the first conception only crept into the mind, 
dvsguise<i in pleasing complications, and permitted 
rather than invited. 

r. No man lias ever been drawn to crimes by 
love or jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell 
how easily he might at first have repelled the 
temptation, how ieadily his mind would have 
‘obryed a call to any otb6r object, and how weak 
his passion lias been after some casual avocation, 
till he has recalled it again to his heart, and re¬ 
vived the viper by too warm a fondness. 

, Such$‘therefore, is the importance of keeping 
reasort a constant guard over imagination, that 
Ave have otherwise no security for our own vir¬ 
tue, but may corrupt our hearts in the most re¬ 
cluse solitude, wlthmorc pernicious and tyrannical 
appetiivs and wishes than the commerce of the 
world will generally produce; for we are easily 
shocked iiy crimes which appear at once in their 
full magnitude; but the gradual growth of our 
own wickedness, endeared by interest, and pallia-i 
ted by all the artifices of self-deceit, gives us time 
to form distinctions in our own favour, and reason 
hy degrees submits fo absurdity, as the eye is in 
time accommodated to darkness, 
w In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost 
iihportance to apply remedies at the beginning : 
and there|5re I endeavour to show what 

thousht *re to be' rejgcted or improved, as they 
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• regard th« past, present, or futufe >in hopes that 
some may be awakened fo caution and vigilance, 
who,perhaps, indulge themselves in dangerous 
dreams, so much the jhore dangerous, because,, 
being yet only dreams, they are cfinclnde^ i]^^- 
nocent. 

The recollection of the past is only dseful^y 
way of provision for the future ; and, therefore 
in reviewing all occurrences that.fall under ^ 
religious consideration, ft js proper that a man 
stop at the first thoughts, to.rcmark ho-w he was 
led thither, and why l\e continues the reflection. 
If he is dwelling with delight upon a strat a^ m* 
of successful fraud, a night of licentious riot, or 
an intrigue of guilty pleasure, lef him summon 
off his imagination ns from an unlawful pursuit, 
ex])el those passages from his remembrance, pf 
which, though he cannot ^periouslyapproye-thenr; 
the pleasure ovcrjiowers the guilt, and refer them 
to a future hour, when they may *lje considered 
with greater safety. Such an hour will cftertainly 
come; for the impressions of past pleasiu’e are 
always lessening, but the sense of guilt, which 
respects futurity, continues the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of pur 
conduct, is indisputably necessary tp the 6on- 
firmation or recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, 
recommended under the name of'gelf-eXEftnina- 
tion, by divines, as the fiast 'act previous to re¬ 
pentance. It is, indeed, of so great use, tl\at 
without it we should always be to bogin life, be 
seduced for ever by the sabae allurements, aif^ 
misled by the same fallacies, But in ftrder that 
we ipay not lose the advantage of our experience, 
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we rryist endeavour to see every thimg in its 
proper form, and excite In ourselves tkose senti¬ 
ments, which the great ^Avfthor of nature has 
•decree^ the concomitants *or followers of good 
or bad actidVis. 

mV tiirvov fjjxkaMTctv llr’ ofi/iatJi ‘KpotSi^mOaiij 
IIoi’v Tuv tifispivuv Epywv rp'iq txasrov 
B>! noipi^m j Tt S' t'' fiot Stov oxix irzXisOri ; 

’Apjdlfirwof S' atro wpJorofc cnc^tOi, xal p-eritreira, 

^eeXu [nh ixnpv^at, tBytXvjoereo, j^pijCTa ol, Ttpireiv. 

« 

Let not sleep (says Pythagoras) fall upon thy eyes till thou 
shnst ihrice reviewed the transfvctihns of the i»ast day. Wliere 
shavc Tturued aside from rectitude ? What have I been doing i 
What have I left undone which I ought to have douo t Begin thus 
from the first act,'and proceed ; and in conclusion, at the ill 
which thou hast done be troubled, aud rejoice for the good. 

Our fhoughts cu pre.scnt things being deter¬ 
mined hy the objects before us, fall not under 
those indulgences, or excursion.s which I am now 
considering. * But. I cannot forbear, under this 
liead, to caution pious and tender minds, that arc 
disturbed by the irruptions of wicked Jmagina- 
tions, against too great dejection, and too anxi- 
.ous alarms ; for thoughts are only criminal, whet- 
they, first chosen, and then voluntarily con 
tinned. 

Evil totofthe mind of God or man 

May como and go, so uilapprov’d, and leave 

No spot or stain hehind. 

Milton. 


In futufity chief^ are the snares lodged, b 
which the imagination? is entangled. Futurity i 
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the proper abode of ho^e and fear*, with* their 
train and progeny of subordinate apprehepsions 
and desires. In fhtu^ity events and chances are 
yet floating at large, without apparent cotfinexion 
with tlieir causes, and we therefore easily indulge 
the liberty of gratifying ourselves with a.plfea§ing 
clioice. To pick and cull among possible advpn-, 
tages is, as the civil law terms it, in vacuum 
venire, id take what belongs to nobody; but.it 
has this hazard in itj tliat^ we shall he* unwilling 
to quit what we have seized, though an owner 
should be found. It is easy to think on that 
which may be gained, till at last we resoi&a ij) 
gain it, and to image the happiness of particular 
conditions, till we can be easy in no other. We 
ought, at least, lo let our desires fix upon nothing 
in another’s powers for the s^ke of our •quiet;, or 
in another’s possession, for the sake of otrr iniHt^ 
cence. When a man finds himself led, though by 
a train of honest sentiments, to Vish for that to 
which he has no right, he sfiotfld starf back as 
from a pitfall covered with flowers. He that 
fancies he should benefit the public more in a 
great station than the man that fills it, will in 
time imagine it an act of virtue to supplant him* 
and as opposition readily kindles into hatred, his 
eagerness to do^that good, to which he is not 
called, will betray him to crime^„ vihich* in his 
original scheme were ne<rei' proposed. ' 

He therefore that would goveyn his actions by 
the laws! of virtue, must regulate histthoughts by 
those of reason ; he musf keep guilt from tlie 
recessed' of his heart, and reiRember that the plea¬ 
sures of fancy, and the ^motions of desire, are 

T 2 
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,more (Jakigeroos ‘as they are more hidden, since 
they escape the awe of observation, and operate 
equally in every situation,, without the concur¬ 
rence of external opportunities, 

Rambleu. 


THI^ FOLLY^OR ANGER. 


Nun Dindyment!, non adyth yuitiit 
Meniem Kieerdofum incola Pytitina, 

Non Liber teque, non acuta 
Sir gemmant Siorybuaiea aira, 

Trtiiea rti irm. - 

IIOK. 

O! lemcmbe- noi the god of wine, 
l\iir Pythian Phwbus fioip hib inmost shiine. 

Nor Tiindymene, noi her priests possost. 

Can with th' ir s&unding C) rabals shake the Ijreast, 
Like fuiiocs anger. 

Fkaincis. 


The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of 
the seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of 
bis ,kho\ylege and benevolence, was ;(o>« xpowi, 
Be master ^ thy anger. lie considerd anger as 
the great disturber of human life, the chief enemy 
both of public Happiness and private tranquillity, 
and thought that he torld not lay on posterity a 
^stronger obligation to reverence his memory, 
than by leaving them a salutary caution against 
tbis^tofiigeoasJIassion, 

T®|mat latyfi^e' Periander might extend the 
worCibe brev* of his precept will scarce allow 
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us to conjecture. From anger, lu its fuH ^mport 
protracted into malevoWnce, and exerted in re¬ 
venge, arise, indeed, many of the evils to which 
the life of man is exposed. By anger operating, 
upon power are produced the subversion of cities, 
the desolalion of countries, the*massacra (Jf pa- 
tions, and all those dreadful and astonishing, 
calamities which fill the histories of the world, 
and which could not he tead at any* distant poiat 
of time, when the pasSons stand neutral, and 
every motive and principle is left to its natural 
force, without some .doubt oHT the truth of the 
relation, did we not see tiie same causes stilhfend-* 
ing to tlie same elfects, and only acting with less 
vigour for want of the same concurrent oppor¬ 
tunities. 

But this gigantic and enormous species jof 
anger falls not properly under the aiiima^ersiSff* 
of a writer, whose chief end is .the regulation of 
common life, and whose precepts *ure to recom¬ 
mend themselves by their general use.* Nor is 
this essay intended to expose the tragical or fatal 
effects eVen of private malignity. Tlie anger 
which I propose now for my subject, is such as 
makes those who indulge it more troublfespme* 
than formidable, and ranks them gather with 
hornets and wa^s, than with basilisks and lions. 
I have, therefore, prefixed a motto’jvlvich Charac¬ 
terises this passion, not so much by the mischief 
that it causes, as by the noise thg,t it utters. 

There is in the world a certain clas# of mortals 
known, and contentedly kfiown, bjj the appella¬ 
tion of passionate men, whgp imagine •themselves 
entitled by that distinction to be provoked on 
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every slight occasion, and to vent their rage in 
vehement and fierce Vociferations, in furiovvs 
menaces, and licentious reproflehes. Their rage, 
.indeed, for the most part, fumes away in outcries 
of injury, dnd protestations of vengeance, and 
seldom, proceeds'to actual violence, unless a 
drawer or linkboy falls in theii way *, but they 
interrupt the quiet of those that happen to be 
^yithin the reach of thei.r clamours, obstruct the 
course of conversation, ‘ and disturb the enjoy¬ 
ment of society. 

Men of this kind are sopaetimes not without 
und'^rstanding or virtue,mnd are,^ therefore, not 
always treated with the severity with their neg¬ 
lect of the ease* of all about them might justly 
provoke; they have obtained a kind of prescrip¬ 
tion foivtheir folly, and are considered by their 
vompaixions as under a predominant influence, 
that leaves them ijot masters of their conduct or 
language, as feting without consciousness, and 
rushing into misch'tef with a mist before their 
eyes; they are therefore pitied rather than cen¬ 
sured, and their sallies are })assed ovet as the 
involuntary t)lows of a man agitated by the spasms 
'of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without in¬ 
dignation, that men may be found of minds 
mean enough^po be satisfied with'this treatment: 
wretches who are ])rbi^to obtain the privilege 
of .madmen, ancj can., jlhoiit shame, and without 
jegret, consider thnaPlves as receiving hourly 
ppidons froDcutheir cKipanions, and giving them 
continual opportunii^s of exercising their pati¬ 
ence, and boasting th^r clemency. 
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Pride «s undoubtedly the oi^ginal anger; 
but pride, like every 6ther passion, if it^ once 
breaks loose from reason, counteracts its own 
purposes. A passionate man, upon the^ review 
of his day, will have very few gr^ifications 
Oder to his pride, wh»n he hSs considered how 
his outrages were caused, why they were borne,, 
and in what they are likely to end at last. 

Tliose sudden bursts ,of rage generally brejik 
out upon small occafeioRs^ for life, unl*appy as it 
is, cannot supply great evihi as frequently as the 
man of fire thinks it fit to be*enragcd; therefore 
the first reflection upon his violence, musfcifeho^J' 
him that he is mean enough to be driven from 
his post by every petty iucidefit, that he is the 
mere slave of casualty, and that his reason and 
\irtuc are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of iheseloud extravagam?^ 
which a man is careful to coqceal from others, 
and docs not always discover to hiipself. He that 
finds his knowledge narrow, 'ai»(l his arguments 
weak, and by consequence bis suffrage not much 
regardAl, is sometimes in hope of gaining that 
attention by his clamours which he pannot other¬ 
wise obtain, and is pleased with remembejring’, 
that at least he made himself heard, tliat he had 
the power to interrupt those whom he could not 
confute, and su*spend the decision Vhjch he could 
not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to ^hich many men 
give way among their servants and domestics; 
they feel their o^yn ignorance, they see their o^n 
insignificance; and therefo:^ they endeavour, by 
their fury, to fright away contempt from before 
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them, when tliey'know it must follow /,hem be¬ 
hind, and think themselves eminently masters, 
when they see one folly tamely complied Avith, 
pnly lest refusal or delay should provoke them 
to a greater. 

"Thes^temptatio'ns cannot but be owned to have 
some force. It is so little pleasing to any man 
to see himself wholly overlooked in the mass of 
tilings that he may be allowed to try a few ex¬ 
pedients for procuring sdnckind of supplemen¬ 
tal dignity, and use some endeavour to add 
weight, by the violeuce of his temper, to the 
ltgh<^V“s»s of his other powers. But this has noAv 
iSeeu long practised, and found, upon the most 
exact estimate, hot to produce advantages equal 
to its inconvenience; for it appears not that a 
man caivby uproar, tumult, and bluster, alter any 
vTffi’s opinion of hi% understanding, or gain iu- 
fluQjice, except over those whom fortune or na¬ 
ture have made* his dependents. lie may, by a 
steady perseveranet in Ids ferocity, fright his 
children, and harass his servants, but the rest of 
the world will look on and laugh ; and he will 
have the con^fort at last of thinking, that lie lives 
Only to raise contempt and hatred, emotions to 
whicli wisdo^m and virtue would be always un¬ 
willing to give occasion. He has contrived only 
to make tligse^fear him, whom every reasonable 
being is endeavouriirg *o endear by kindness, 
and,must content himself with the pleasure of a 
^iumph ohtaiii|i^ by trampling on them who 
not resM,' He fnust perceive that the ap- 
p^lnension wJfch hiss* presence causes is not the 
awe of bis vwue, but the dread of his brutality. 
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and that 4ie has given up the felfcity being 
loved, without gaining the honour of being 
reverenced. 

But this is not the*only ill consetyience qf the 
frequent iiidulgcuce of this Ijjiustering‘passion, 
which a man, by often calling* to his assislauce, 
will teach in a short time, to intrude before the- 
summons, to rush upon him with resistless vio¬ 
lence, and without any previous notice of its ap¬ 
proach. lie will fihd himself liable lo be in¬ 
flamed at the first toueh of provocation, and 
unable to retain his. resentiftent, till he lias ^ 
full conviction of the ‘oflcnce, to proportitrti hi» 
anger to the cause, or to regulat^ it by prudence 
or l)y duty. When a man has once suffered his 
mind to be thus ^itiated, he becomes one of the 
most hateful and unhappy beyigs. He can 
no security to himself that he shall ncrl^at the 
next interview, alienate by somp sudden trlhs- 
port his dearest friend; or break out, ujjon some 
slight eontradietjon, into such tffrms of rudeness 
as can never be perfectly forgotten. Whoever 
conv ersSs with him, lives with the suspicion and 
solicitude of a man that plays with a tame tiger» 
always under a necessity of watching: the •mo¬ 
ment in wdiich the capricious savage shall begin 
to growl. 

It is told by I*rior, in a panegyric en tlie Earl 
of Dorset, that his servants used to put them¬ 
selves in his way when he wasi, angry, becatusq 
he was sure to recompense them for any ind^gj 
nitics which he made then! suffer. • This is 
round of a passionate manift life; h5 contracis 
debts when lie is furious, |vhich his virtue, if he 
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has virfue,oMiges him to discharge at the return 
of reason. He spends fiis time in outrage and 
acknowledgment, injury and 'reparation. Or, if 
tilery he any who hardens himself in oppression, 
and jus^tiftes the wrong because he has done it, 
his insensibility' can make small part of hi'' 
praise, or his happiness; he only adds deliberate 
to hasty folly, aggravates petulance by contumacy, 
a«d destroys the only plea that he can offer for 
the tenderness and patiened of mankind. 

Yet even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, because at seldom wants a pu- 
■nislitneiit equal to its g^uilt. Nothing is more 
despicable or more miserable than the old age of 
a passionate man. When the vigour of youth 
fails him, and hih amusements pall with fre(]uent 
rppetitkni, his occasional rage .sinks by decay of 
strengt4r into peevishness; that peevishness, for 
wftit of novelty and variety, becomes habitual; 
the world falls off from around him, and he is 
left, as' Homer expresses it, fOiwQwv xf,p, to 
devour his own heart in solitude and contempt. 


Rambler. 



THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN«AN AETIIORJS 
WllITlNCJS AND Ills CONVERSATION! 


. - NilMt urtquam 

Sir imphr iwi - -- Hor. 

Sure such a various croaturc ne er was Known. 

FllANCtS. 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly pro¬ 
duces, or infirmity suffers, in the human mind, 
there has often been observed a manifest and 
striking contrariety between tl^e life of an»authftr 
and his writings; and Milton, in a letjter to it* 
learned stranger, by whom he lyid^been visited, 
with great reason congratulates hinjself upon the 
consciousness of being found cqfial to his own 
character, and having preserved in a private and 
familiar 'interview, that reputation which his 
works had procured him. . 

Those whom the appearance of virtuf, oi” 4:he 
evidence of genius, have tempted fio a nearer 
knowledge of the writer in whose performances 
they may be found, have indeed'jiad frdquent 
reason to repent their curiosity; the bubble 
that sparkled before them has become common 
water at the touch; the phantom of perfection 
has vanished. when they wished to press it tt) 
their bosom. They have l^st the pleasure of 
imagining how far humanit|f may be exalted, and, 

u 
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perhaps, felt tliemselves less inclined *o toil up 
the steeps of virtue, when they observe those who 
seem best able to point the wny, loitering below, 
as either afraid of the labour, or doubtful of the 
reward.' 

Jt'hafi been long the custom of the oriental mon- 
archs to hide themselves in gardens and palaces, 
to avoid the conversation of mankind, and to be 
known to their subjects only by their edicts. 
The same policy is no, l^ss necessary to him that 
writes, than to him that governs; for men would 
not more patiently submit to be taught than com- 
'ma’^'ded, by one known to have the same follies 
and weaknesses with themselves. A sudden in¬ 
truder into the' closet of an author would perhaps 
feel equal indignation with the officer, who having 
long solicited admission into the presence of 
“ib*ardai>apalus, saw him not consulting upon laws, 
inquiring into grievances, or modelling armies, 
but employe^ in feminine amusements, and 
directinjj the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that 
for many reasons a man writes much better than 
he lives. For without entering into refined specu¬ 
lations, it may be shown much easier to design 
than to perform. A man proposes his schemes 
of life in.g state of abstraction and disengage- 
ment,‘exei)pi* frO^tbe enticements of hope, the 
solicitationS>of affj*tior, tbe importunities of ap¬ 
petite, or the de]^.ssions of fear, and is in the 
same state with him that teaches upon land the 
art of navigation) to whom fhe sea is always 
smooth, ^dj the v< h d always prosperous. 

iHlhematiciai^ are well acquainted with 
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the (lifferewce between pure science?whirl! has to 
do only with ideas, and the application of its Jaws 
to the use of life, ii! which they, are con^rained 
to submit to the impeFfectiou of inay«r ajid.the 
influence of accidents. Thu^, in morardiscus* 
sions, it is to be remembered, thht many imj)edi- 
ments obstruct our practice, which very easijy 
give way to theory. The speculatist is only in 
danger of erroneous reasoning, but*the man iiw 
volved in life has his bwii passions and *111080 of 
others to encounter, and is embarrassed with a 
thousand inconveniences whfth confound him 
with variety of impulse,* and either perples? or 
obstruct his way. He is forced to act without 
deliberation, and obliged to choose before he can 
examine; he is surprised by sudden alterations 
of the state of things, and chatjges his measure 
according to superficial appearances; htr is led 
by others, either because he is.injloleut, or be¬ 
cause he is timorous; he is sometimes afraid to 
know what is right, and some’tiihes finds friends 
or enemies diligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that most 
fail, amidst tumult, and snares, and danger, in 
the observance of those precepts, which j;hey Jay 
down in solitude, safely, and Ijjanquiliity, with a 
mind unbiassed,^and with liw^Py unobstructed. 
It is the conditon of our presMit^^tale t® see more 
than we can attain; the exa’ctest vigilance and 
caution can never maintain a single day of wi- 
mingled innocence, much less can the utmost 
effbrts of incorporated mind rea<ih the summi^fe 
of speculative virtue. 

It is, however, necessary#for the idea of perfec- 
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tion td be proposed, that we may have some o 
ject to which our endeavours are to be directe* 
and he that is the most deficifcnt in the duties 
life, ipakcs some atoneme*.)t for his faults, if ' 
warns bthera against his own failings, and hi 
d^rs,* by the salubrity of his admonitions, tl 
cpntagion of his example. 

INothiug is more unjust, however commo 
than to charge with hypocrisy him that express 
zeal for chose virtues ,vvfiich he neglects to pra 
tise : since he may be sincerely convinced of tl 
advantages of coift]Ucring. his passions, witho 
hav;iig yet obtained the* victory, as a man m- 
be confident of the advantage of a voyage, or 
journey, without having courage or industry 1 
undertake it, and may honestly recommend • 
others 4hose attempts which he neglects himsel 
Th(rifliterest which the corrupt part of mui 
kind have in hardening themselves against evcj 
motive to amendment, has disposed them to gi’ 
to these'^contratfiefions, when they can he produ 
against the cause of virtue, that weight whi< 
they will notallow them in any other case. Tin 
see men act in-opposition to their interest, witl 
out supposing that they do not know it; tho: 
who give way tc^ie sudden violence of passio 
and forsake the^ost important pursuits ft 
petty *plea«u«es, are-not supposeci to have chaiy 
ed their opinions, or to approve their own coi 
duct. In morj\l or religious questions alone, the 
determine tthe ^entiments by the actions, an 
Sharge every maf^with endeavouring to impoc 
i^n the frorld, wnt se writings, are notconfirme 
l>y his life. They neX'er consider that thpiLtheu 
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st ives ne|;lect or practise something everyday in¬ 
consistently with their own settled judgment, nor 
discover that the conduct of the advocates for 
virtue can little inerdase or lessen the obligations 
of their dictates : argument i%^to be invaljdattKl 
only by argument, and is in ilself of the same 
force, whether or not it convinces him by wh«m’ 
it is proposed. 

Yet since this prejytiice, howeVer ^unreastfti- 
able, is always likely to 'have some prevalence, 
it is the duty of every man*to take care lest he 
should hinder the efficacy of liis own instruQtions^ 
When he desires to gam the belief of othefs, he 
should show that he believes himself; and when 
he teaches the fitness of virtue by his reasonings, 
he should, by his example, prove its possibility. 
Thus much at least may be acquired of him, 
he shall not act worse‘than others, because he 
writes better; nor imagine that,.by the merit of 
his genius, he may claim indylffenfe beyond mor¬ 
tals of the lower classes, and be excused for 
want of prudence, or neglect of virtue. 

Bacon, in his history of the winds, after hav¬ 
ing offered something to the imagination ,as der 
sirable, often proposes lower advantages m its 
place to the reason as attainable.* The same 
jnethod may sometimes ptusned in moral 
endeavours, which this phijosophdlr has observed 
in natural inquiries having first set positive and 
absolute excellence before us, •we may he ^ai»- 
doned though we sink down .hufhbler virtjjd, 
trying, however, to keep oui''’*|MJint always‘in 
view, and struggling not M lose ground, though 
we cannot gain it. 
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It ix; recorded of Sir Matthew Halo/that he, 
for a long time, concealed the consecration o= 
hinibelf to the stricter duties of religion, lest, by 
•some fkgitipus and shameYiil action, he should 
bring piety into disgrace. For the same reason 
it may he prudent for a writer, who apprehends 
that he shall not enforce his own maxims by his 
domestic character, to conceal his name that he 
mw not injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whose curio¬ 
sity to gain a more fafhiliar knowledge of success¬ 
ful writers, is not so much'prompted by an opi- 
Bioil’df their power to improve as to delight, and 
who expert from them not arguments against 
vice, or dissertations on temperance or justice, 
but flights of wit, and sallies of pleasantry, or, at 
t, adhte remarhs, nice distinctions, justness 
of sentiiWeut, and elegante of diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and proba¬ 
ble, and yet, such is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often frustrated, and tho<e wdio 
raise admiration by their books, disgust by their 
company. A man of letters, for the most part 
spends, in the privacies of study, that season of 
life m which the manners are to he softened into 


case, and polished into elegance; and, when he 
has gained knowledge enough tc be respected, 
has neglectd'd the minuter acts by which he might 
have pleased. When he’enters life, if his temper 
be Soft and timorous, he is difiident and bashful. 


flfpm the knowledge of his defects ; or if be was 
botn w'ith spifit and resolution,' he is ferocious 
ai| ||terogaut, from thb-consciousness of his merit: 
tS 'iBhther dissipated t)y the awe of company. 
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and unable to recollect kis reading, and afrange 
his arguments; or is hot and dogOaatical, ^uick 
in opposition, and tenacious in* defence, disabled^ 
by In's own violence, and confused f)y fiaste* 
to triumph. 

The graces of writing and conversation are^ of 
dilferent kinds : and though he who excels in dhe* 
might have been, with o]vportunitie§ and applica¬ 
tion, equally successful«u the Other, yet as many 
please by extemporary talk, though utterly unac¬ 
quainted with the more accyrrate method, and 
more laboured beautlef*, which cohipositipn re-* 
quires; so it is very possible that men, wholly 
accustomed to works of study, may be without 
that readiness of conception and afliueuce of lan¬ 
guage, always necessary to colloquial ci^tertain- 
ment. They may want^addfess to W 2 j;ch 
hints which conversation offers for the display of 
their particular attainments, of they may be so 
much unfurnished with matter gn bomnaon sub¬ 
jects, that discourse not professedly literary glides 
over them as heterogeneous bodies, without ad¬ 
mitting their conceptions to mix in the circulation. 

A transition from an author's book to his con¬ 
versation, is too often like an entrance into a large 
city, after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see 
nothing but spii^s of temples and "turrets -of pa¬ 
laces, and imagine it the residence bf‘splendouf, 
grandeur, and magnificence; but, when wd hqve 
passed the gates, we find it perpTexed with nar¬ 
row passages, disgraced with despicaljle cottagty, 
embarrassed with‘obstructions, and*clguded with 
smoke. 


Ramuler^ 



'THE,DANGERS AND MISERIES OF A 
. LITER'^RY EMINENCE. 


— - — Torrpni direvtli ropia mnltis, 

Et sua m6rfi/era esf/acupdta -- 

Juv. 

Some who the depths of tloqucnce have found, 

In that unndvigable'stream were drown'd. 

DHyntif. 

,SlRj" 

I AM th'* modest young man whom you 
favoured with your advice in a late paper; and, as 
1 am very far from suspecting that you foresaw' the 
’^‘/mberless incomeeniences which I have, by 
following it, brought Upon myself, I will lay 
my condition open before you, for you seem bound 
to extricate ine^ ftoin the perplexities in which 
your counsel, however innocent in the intention, 
has contributed to involve me. 


- EOi iUs dpgrpnaus Avenii, 

N(Kte8 atque dies paM atnjanua Ditis, 


ViRQ. 


The gates of hell are open night and day; 

Snioqjh ||le descent, and easy is thcHvay. 

DrYdEn. 


The means of doing hurt to ourselves are al- 
•yvays at hand. I immediately sept to a printer, 
dnd contracted with him for an impression of 
^veral tfiousands 'of my pamphlet. While it 
viis seldom absent from the 
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printiflg»house, and continually uiged tfte, work¬ 
men to haste, by solicitations, promise^, and 
rewards. From the (Jay all otjier pleasures were 
excluded, by the delightful employment oj^ corr 
reeling the sheets; and fromtjie night, f?foep was 
generally banished, by anticipations oftthfe Ijap- 
piiiess which every hour was bringing nearer^ 

At last the time of publication approached, 
and my heart beat with.the raptures of an autluir. 
I was above all littlfi preciautions, and, in defiance 
of envy or of criticism, set my name upon the 
title, without sufficiontly coifsidering, that what 
has once passed the press is irrevocabte} anfl 
that though the printing-house may properly be 
compared to the infernal regions, for the facility 
of its entrance, and the difficulty with which 
authors return from it; yet,there is this di^er-^ 
once, that a great genius can never retwn to lt1?‘ 
former state by a happy drauglit jof the waters of 
oblivion. 

I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an 
author, and am condemned, irreversibly con¬ 
demned, to all the miseries of high reputation. 
The first morning after publication my friends as¬ 
sembled about me. 1 presented each, is*usual’ 
with a copy of my book. They»looked into 
the first pages,^but were hindered, by their ad¬ 
miration, from reading further. ^'h« first pages 
are, indeed, very elaborate.* Some passages they 
particularly dwelt upon, as jnore emine*itly 
beautiful than the rest; and some delicate strokes^ 
and secret elegances, I pointed tout to thtfm 
which had escaped their^bservatitfti. I then 
begged of them to forb^r their compliments. 
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and invited them, I could do no less, to dine 
with ine at a tavern. After dinner, the book was 
resumed; but their praises v6ry often so much 
overpowered^ ray modesty, that I was forced to 
put about the glass, and had often no means of 
repressing the clamours of their admiration, but 
hy,thundering to the drawer for another bottle. 

Next morning another set of my acquaintance 
congratulated' me upon my performance, witli 
such importunity of praise, that I was again 
forced to obviate their civilities by a treat. On 
tlie third day, I hid yet a greater number of 
rppkuders to put to silence in the same manner ; 
and, on the fourth, those whom I had entertain¬ 
ed the first day came again, having, in the peru- 
.sal of the remaining part of the book, discover¬ 
ed^ so many forcible sentences and masterly 
l:ouches,''that it was impossible for me to bear the 
repetition of tl\eirf commendations. I therefore 
persuaded them once more to adjourn to the 
tavern, and choo^te some other subject, on which 
I might share in their conversation. But it was 
not in their power to withhold their attention 
from my performance, which had so entirely 
taken possession of their minds, that no entreaties 
of mine could change their topic, and I was 
obliged, to stifle, with claret, tha,t praise, which 
neither'my modesty could hinder, nor my uneasi¬ 
ness rejiress. 

^ The whole week was thus spent in a kind of 
literary revel, and I have now found that nothing 
is'^so expensive as great abilities, unless there is 
joined with them >n insatiable eagerness of 
praisei,for to escape tfrom the pain of hearing 
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myself exalted above ^e greateSl iiaincs, dead 
and living, of the learned world, it has alieady 
cost me two hogsheads of part, fifteen gallons 
of arrack, ten dozen of claret, ^nd fi^Crand- 
forty bottles of champagne. \ ’ • •• 

I was resolved to stay at horfie no longer, and 
therefore rose early and went to the coffee-house 
but found that 1 had now made myself too emi¬ 
nent for happiness, and»that I was* no longer to 
enjoy the pleasure o! mi:4ing, upon eqdal terms, 
with the rest of the world. ‘As soon as I entered 
the room, I see part of the edmpany raging with 
envy, which they endeavour to conceal, !surae* 
times with the appearance of laughter, and some¬ 
times with that of contempt; but the disguise 
is such, that I can discover the secret rancour 
of their hearts, and as envy i^eservedly*its o^yn 
punishment, I frequently indulge myseif in tor¬ 
menting them with my presenoe., 

But, though there may be, some slight satis¬ 
faction received from the modification of my 
enemies, yet my benevolence will not suffer me 
to take any pleasure in the terrors of my friends. 
1 have been cautious, since the appearance of my, 
work, not to give myself more premediljite^ ‘airs 
of superiority, than the most rigid humility might 
allow. It is, iiyleed, not impossible that,l may 
sometimes have laid down my opintoif, in a man¬ 
ner that showed a consciousness of ray ability to 
maintain it, or interrupted the conversation, when, 
1 saw its tendency, without suffering»tbe speaker 
to waste his time in explaining his sentiments 
and indeed I did indulge jnyself foi* two days 
in a custom of drumming with my fingers, when 
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the Pomf)any began to Iqse themhelves'in absur¬ 
dities or to encroach upon subjects which 1 knew 
them ujiquaJificcl to discuss.'’ But I generally 
acted wjth great appearance of respect, even to 
those whose stupidity I pitied in my heart. Yet, 
notwithstanding this exemplary moderation, so 
universal is the dread of uncommon powers, and 
such the unwillingness of mankind to be made 
wiser, that I have now for some days found my¬ 
self shunded by all my Acquaintance. If I knock 
at a door, nobody is at home ; if I enter a coffee¬ 
house, I have the box to myself. I live in the 
lown 5ike a lion in his desert, or an eagle on his 
rock, too great for friendship or society, and con¬ 
demned to solitude by unhappy elevation and 
dreaded ascendancy. 

* Nor my character only formidable to others, 
hut burifiensomc to myself. 1 naturally love to 
talk without mpeh thinking, to scatter my merri¬ 
ment at random, and to relax my thoughts with 
ludicrous remarlfs and fanciful images; but such 
is now the importance of my opinion, that I am 
afraid to offer it, lest, by being established too 
hastily into a maxim, it should be the occasion 
of error half the nation; and such is the cx- 
})ectation with which I am attended, when I am 
going to speak, that 1 frequently pause to reflect, 
whether what’I am about to utter is worthy of 
myself. 

This, Sir, is sufficiently miserable; but there 
•are still greater calamities behind. You must 
have read in Pope and Swift how men of parts 
have had ‘their clol^ts rifled, and their cabinets 
r open, at the iifotigatipn of piratical book- 
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•sellers, fo]|i the profit of their worlis*, andlt.isap- 
jjarent that there are inany prints now scjjd in 
shops, of men whoan you cannot suspect of sit- 
Jn^ for tliat purpose,»itnd whose Hkijnessc^ ijiust* 
have been certainly ,stolen when^their nainhsMnad® 
their faces vendible. .These considerations ,at 
first put me on my guard, and I have, indeed, 
found sufficient reason for my caution, for I have 
discovered many peojde.examining’ my counto- 
nance, with a curiosity^lUt showed thetr inten¬ 
tion to draw it; I iinmediatoly left the house but 
find the same behavioiir in another. 

Others may be persccatcd, but I am hauflted; 

I have good reason to believe that eleven pain- 
ers are now dogging me, for they know that he 
who can get my face first, will make his fortune. 

I often change my wig, aud^vear my Imt 
,my eyes, by which I hope somewhat 'to con.-' 
found them; for you know it.is not fair to sell 
-ny face, without admitting me fo share the 
'irofit. 

I am, however, not so much in pain for my 
acc as for my papers, which 1 dare neither carry 
with me nor leave behind. 1 liave, indeed, taken 
some measures for thei# preservation; having 
puttheminan iron chest, and fixed .a padlock 
upon my closet. I change my lodgings five 
times a week, ancl always remove at'ttlie dead of 
night. 

Thus I live, in consequence of having given 
oo great proofs of a predominant genius, in the 
olitude of a hernift, w ith the anxiety of a miserj 
-id the caution of an outlai^ afraid t(f show my 
ace lest it should be copi^; afraid to speak. 
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lest I,sliou1<l'injure niy character; an{J,to write, 
lest i)\y correspondents should publish niy letters; 
always uneasy lof^t my servants should ste<al my 
■papers-^ for Jhe sake of money, or my friends for 
that of the public. This it is to soar above the 
res,t 'of•mankind; and this representation I lay 
b^ore you, that 1 may be informed how to divest 
myself of the laurels which are so cumbersome to 
the wearer, and descend to the enjoyment of that 
quiet, from which I /^ind a writer of the first 
class so fatally debarred. 

Rambler. 


THE DANGER OF RANGING FROM 
ONE STUDY TO ANOTHER. 


Dim ti fa^iidicum, dim if mnch rhfiorafingig, 

Kt nan dfffrnis Taure, quid ene I'rlig, 

PelcJs ft Pr/ami Iramit, vel Nrstoiih wias, 

Et smm fnerai jam tibi dminerf 

Eja, agp, rampf moras, quo ii spertahimus usque ? 

Dim quid, sis duhitas, potes essr nihil .— Mart. 

To rhetoric now, and now to law inclin'd, 

Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind ; 

Old Priam's age ur'Nesior's may he out, 

And thou, 0 Taurus! still go on in doubt, 
t time then, bow long such wavering shall we see? 

Thou may’st doubt on; thou now caust notliing be. 

F. Lewis, 

Ii is never without very melancholy reflections, 
that we can observe the misconduct, or miscarri¬ 
age, of those men, who seem, by the force of 
nndcrstaifding, or 6^tent of knowledge, exempt¬ 
ed from the genordt frailties of hunian nature. 
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and privMegcd from lh<j common’infelicities of 
life. Though the world is crowded with scenes 
of calamity, we lodk upon the. general mass of 
wretchedness with very little regartk and/fix; oui> 
eyes upon the state of particular persons,'whona 
the eminence of their (Qualities ’marks otit*from 
the multitude; as in reading an account ofc a ■ 
battle, we seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps of 
slaughter, but follow thphero with’our whole at¬ 
tention, through all flie Vilrieties of his’ fortune, 
without a thought of the thousands that are fall¬ 
ing round him. 

With the same kind of anxious venerafion I 
have for many years been making observations 
on the life of Polyphilus, a man whom all his ac¬ 
quaintances have, from his first appearance in the 
world, feared for the quickness of his (tiT!cei*i>^ 
meiit, and admired for the multiplicity rff his at¬ 
tainments, but whose progress in life, and useful¬ 
ness to mankind, has been, hindered by the 
superfluity of his knowledge, anH the celerity of 
his mind. 

Polypfulus was remarkable, at school, for 
surpassing all his companions, without any ^visi¬ 
ble application, and at the university iwas dis¬ 
tinguished equally for his successful progress, as 
well through the thorny mazes of science, .as the 
flowery path of politer literature, •wfthout any 
htrict confinement to hoftrs of study, or remark¬ 
able forbearance of the common»amusements*of 
young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age which men 
sually choose their profes^n, and prepare to 
•nter into a public characwr, every achu^mical 
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eye li\e^ upon him ; all were curious to in- 
quire hat thi'i universal ^ciiiiis would fix upon 
for the employment of his lilV’; and no doubt w'as 
'-tnad'^ 1 ut that he would leave all his contempora- 
ines beh’ind him, and mount to the hiprhest ho¬ 
nours of that class in which he should enlist him¬ 
self, without those delays and pauses which must 
be endured by meaner abilities. 

‘Polyphiiusi though bj, no means insolent or as¬ 
suming, Had been sufficiently encouraged by unin¬ 
terrupted success, to place great conlidence iu 
his own parts; and was not below his conqia- 
nions in the indulgence of his hopes, and expecta¬ 
tions of the astonishment with which the woild 
would he struck, when first his lustre should break 
out upon it; nor could he forbear (.for whom does 
. irT't constant fiatt-jry intoxicate''’) to join some¬ 
times in the mirth of Ins friends, at the sudden 
disappearance of those, who, having shone awhile, 
and drawn the eyes of the public upon their 
feeble radiance,' were now doomed to fade away 
before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous 
notions of the condition which those with whom 
he converses are striving to attain. Polyphilus, 
in a ramble to Loudon, fell accidentally among 
the physicians, and was so much pleased with 
the jirospect of turning philosophy to profit, and 
so highly delighted w'ith a new' theory of fevers 
which darted into his imagination, and which, af¬ 
ter having considered it a few hours, he found 
himself able "to maintain against all tbe advocates 
for the aneient system, that he resolved to apply 
Jittase ',to anatojny,'botany, and chemistry, and 
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to leave Tio part unconqueml, either of the ani¬ 
mal, mineral, or vei^etable kingdoms. 

lie therefore read • authors/constructed sys¬ 
tems, and tried experiments ^ but finha|^pily, as* 
he was going to see a new plant in flower 'at 
Clicisca, he met, in croTssing Westminster to take 
water, the chancellor’s coach; he had the curfo- 
sity to follow him into the hall, where a remark¬ 
able cause liappened^tp/bc tried, and fcpind him¬ 
self able to produce so inan^ arguments, which 
the lawyers had omitted on, both sides, that he 
determined to quit physic for a professiqn in» 
which he found it would be so easy to excel, amf 
which promised higher honours, «.nd larger pro¬ 
fits, without melancholy attendance upon misery, 
mean submission to peevishness, and continnal 
interruption of rest and pleasure, 
if lie immediately took fthambers in the Tem])ld, 
bought a common-plaee book, Und confined him¬ 
self for some months to thft pf rifsal of the sta¬ 
tutes, year-books, pleadings, and reports; he w'a.s 
a constant hearer of the courts, and began to put 
cases with reasonable accuracy. But he soon 
■liscovered, by considering the fortun'e of lawyers,' 
that preferment was not to bo got by afutencss, 
learning, and eloquence. He was perplexed by 
the absurdities «f atloruies, and misrepresenta¬ 
tions made by his clients of their o^n causes, by 
*^he useless anxiety of one, and the incessant iin- 
oortuiiity of another; he began tb repent of hav-^ 
uig devoted himself to a study, which was so' 
arrow in its comprehension, that if cpuld never 
arry his name to any other^ountry, and thought 
t unworthy of a man of parts to sell his life only 
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for nio-noy. 1 ho Ijarrenifos!? of* his felloTV-sf udcnls 
forced him generally into other company at his 
hours of entertainment, and among the varieties 
of centorsation through which his curiosity was 
daily wandering, .he, by chance, mingled at a ta¬ 
vern with some intelligent officers of the army. 
A<- man of letters was easily dazzled with the 
gaiety of their appearance, and softened into 
kindness by 'the politeness of their address; he, 
therefore, cultivated tins new ac({uaintance, ami 
when he saw how readily they found in CA'cry 
place admission and regard, and how familiarly 
they mingled with every rank and order of men, 
he began to feehhis heart beat for military hon¬ 
ours, and wondered how the prejudices of the 
university should make him so long insensible of 
th'-t ambition, which has fired so many hearts in 
every a'j^e, and negligent of that calling, which 
is, above all ethers, universally and invariably 
illustrious, and which gives, even to the exterior 
appearance of its professors, a dignity and free¬ 
dom unknown to the rest of mankind. 

These favourable impressions were made still 
deeper by his conversation with ladies, whose re¬ 
gard for soldiers he could not observe, without 
wishing hiibself one of that happy fraternity, to 
which,the female world seemed to have devoted 
their charlns* and their kindness. The love of 
knowledge, which was still his predominant in¬ 
clination, was gratified by the recital of advau- 
tures, and Accounts of foreign countries; and 
therefore he-concluded that there was no way of 
life in which all his i^views could so completely 
concentre as in thaf^of a soldier. In the art of 
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war he thouj^ht it not (Jiflicult to*excel^ having 
observed his new friends not very much versed 
in the principles bf tactics or fortification; he 
therefore studied all’the military write^, •both 
ancient and modern, and, in# short timd, conM 
tell how to have gained every femarkaMe Ibaittle 
that has been lost from the beginning of the* 
world. lie often showed at table how Alexan¬ 
der should have been ^q^ecked in his conquests, 
what was the fatal error allPharsalia, how Charles 
of Sweden might have escaped his ruin at Pul- 
towa, and Marlborough mighf have been made tq 
repent his temerity at Eflenheim. He entre'nched 
armies upon paper so that no sujipriority of num¬ 
bers could force them, and modelled in clay many 
impregnable fortresses, on which all the present 
arts of attack would be exlMiusted wittrout^fJf? 
feet. 

Polyphilus, in a short timet obtained a com¬ 
mission ; but, before he coul(J, rub*off the solem¬ 
nity of a scholar, and gain the* true air of mili¬ 
tary vivacity, a war was declared, and forces sent 
to the continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily 
found that study alone would not make a sojdier 
for being much accustomed to think, tte let* the 
sense of danger sink into his min^knd felt at 
the approach ot any action, that v^hich a 

sentence of death would have brouj^upon him. 
He saw that, instead of* conquering their fears, 
the endeavour of his gay friends was only* to» 
escape them; but his philosophy chained hiS 
•nind to its object, and rather loaded him with 
■hackles than furnishied Wm with firms. He, 
mwever, suppressed his misery in silence, and 
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passed t‘hroiigh the campaign with honour, but 
found himself utterly unable to support another. 

lie then had recourse again to his books, and 
continued tc range from one study to another. 
As I usually visif him once a mouth, and am 
admitted to him without previous notice, I 
‘-ha&'e found him within this last half year de¬ 
cyphering the Chinese language, making a farce, 
collecting a vbcabulary uf the obsolete terms of 
the English law, writi^>g an inquiry conccniiiig 
the ancient Corinthian brass, and forming a new 
scheme of the variations of'the needle. 

•’ Thus is this powerful genius, which might 
have extended the sphere of any science, or be¬ 
nefited the world in any profession, dissipated in 
a boundless variety, without profit to others or 
hiEtsc'iti He makos sudden irruptions into the 
regions of knowledge, and sees all obstacles give 
way before him : but he never stays long enough 
to complete his conquest, to establish laws, or 
bring away the spoils. 

Such is often the folly of men, whom nature 
has enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on 
derm^ so easy, that they have no sense of the 
value of Ahc acquisition; they are qualified to 
make such^|meedy jirogress in learning, that they 
think thenU^yes at liberty to loiter iu the way, 
and by turl^g aside after every new object, lose 
the race, like Atalanta, to slower competitors, 
»wh'o press diligently forward, and whose force is 
directed to U single point. 

"‘I have often thought those happpy that have 
beerfHixed,^ from the dirst dawn of thought, in a 
de feite ination to some' state of life, by the choice^ 
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of one \fliose authority raay preclude'caprice,, 
and whose influence may prejudice them jn fa¬ 
vour of his opiiiibn.. The general precept of 
consulting the genius is of little usye, u^csiS *^8 
are told how tlie genius d%n be known. .If 
it is to be discovered ‘only by* cxperimeift, »life 
will be lost before the resolution can be fixed ;• 
if any other indications arc to be found, they 
may, perhaps, be very o«rly discerned. At lea*t, 
if to miscarry in an at!en 1 |Jt be a proof'of having 
mistaken the direction of the genius, men appear 
not less frequently deceived ^ith regard to them¬ 
selves than to otliers; Jind therefore no ode has 
much reason to complain that I 14 S life was plan¬ 
ned out by his friends, or to be confident that 
he should have had cither more honour or happi¬ 
ness, by being abandoned to. the chanfP^fJis«r 
own fancy. 

It was said of the learned Bishop Sanderson, 
that when lie was prejiaring Ijis leotures^, he hesi¬ 
tated so much, and rejected so often, that, at the 
lime of reading, he was often forced to produce, 
not what was best, but what happened to be at 
hand. This will be the state of evei'y maiij wdio,, 
in the choice of his employment, balances all the 
irguments on every side ; the complication is so 
intricate, the mptives and objectipns so nunier- 
3 us, there is so much play for tlu? imagination, 
md so much remains in the power of others, that 
reason is forced at last to rc*t i» neutrality, the, 
lecisiou devolves into the .hands of ^chance, and 
»fter a great part* of life spent in inquiries whitTi 
ran never be resolved, theyest raust'often pass 
n repenting the unnecessswry delay, and can be 
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useful to few other purposes than to wem others 
against the same folly, and to show, that of two 
states of life equally consisteiiit with religion and 
vj4.*tue,qhe w^io chooses earliest chooses best. 

Ramblek. 


AN ALLEGORY ON WIT & LEARNING. 


- Egno nec stn^ivm sino dirite vena 

Kec rude quid proeit video iutit’tiium ; allerius sic 
Altera 2>oscit opem res et tunjurat amice. 

Hor. 

Without a Kffiius loaniine soars in vain j 
And without learning genius sinks again ; 

Their force united crowns tlie sprightly reign. 

F-LPUINSTOIf. 

^IT and* Learning were the children of Apollo, 
by difierent inpthers: Wit was the offspring of 
Euphrosyne, and resembled her in cheerfulness 
and vivacity ; LCarning was born of Sophia, and 
retained her scriou.sness and caution. As their 
mothers were rivals, they were bred up by them 
^from their birth in habitual opposition, and all 
"means wgre so incessantly employed to impress 
upon them u, hatred and contempt of each other, 
that though Apollo, who foresa^y the ill effects 
of thefr diffcwrd, endeavoured to soften them, by 
dividing hi/s regard "equally between them, yet 
Jhisdmparmlity and^tindness were without effect; 
/the mater» animosity was deeply rooted, having 
Ifeen’tntlwingled with their first ideas, and was 
confirmed «very houn as fresh opportunities oe- 
1 ^ of exerting iU^ No sooner w^re they Oi 
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ageio b» received into the ap'artoent# of the 
other celestials, than W^it began to enfgrtain 
Venus at her toilet, bj aping,the solemnity of 
Learning, and Learning to divert I\yner\» at irfi* 
loom, by exposing the blunders and igrinraiv;^ 
of Wit. 

Thus they grew up with malice perpetually, 
increasing, by the encouragement which each re¬ 
ceived from those whopj their motiiers had per¬ 
suaded to patronise aiftf support them; and long¬ 
ed to be admitted to the table of Jupitcr, not so 
much for the hope of. gaining honour, as of ex¬ 
cluding a rival from all pretensions to regard/ 
and of putting an everlasting stop to the pro¬ 
gress of that iniluenec which eittier believed the 
other to ha\ e obtained by mean arts and false 
appearances. 

At last the day came„ when they weye bot^? 
with the usual solemnities, Received into the 
class of superior deities, and allipwcd to take 
nectar from the hand of IIeb*e.* lJut from that 
hour Concord lost her authority at the table of 
Jupiter.* The rivals, animated by their new dig¬ 
nity, and incited by the alternate jipplauses of 
the associate pow^s, harassed each other by in-' 
cessant contests,^th such a regular, vicissitude 
of victory, that notiier was depressed. 

It was observable, that at tlie’.boginiling of 
Bvery debate, the adv anlsige* was on the side of 
Wit; and that, at the first sallies^ the w^e .as-, 
"embly sparkled, according to Homer’s exM^ion,’ 
ivith unextinguishable merriment., HutiibariJ- 
hg would reserve her strength till tke burst of 
■rnlause was over, and th/ languor with which 
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the violence of joy is always succeeded*,began to 
promise more calm and* patient attention. She 
then attempted her defence, and by comparing 
o?." pa^'t of her antagonist’s objections with an¬ 
other, domm'only made him confute liimself; or, 
by showing how small a part of the question he 
had taken into his view, proved that hih opinion 
could have no weight. The audience began gra¬ 
dually to lay aside their .prepossessions, and rose, 
at last, svith greater , .^diteiation for Learning, 
but with greater kindness for Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to 
recommend themselves to distinction, entirely 
opposite. Wit was daring and adventurous; 
Learning cautions and deliberate. Wit thought 
nothing reproachful but dulness ; Learning was 
nfraid no imputation but that of error. Wit 
<inswered before he understood, lest his quick¬ 
ness of apprehension should be questioned; 
Ijearning paused, where there w'as no difficulty, 
least any insidious fiophism should lie undiscover-, 
ed. Wit perplexed every debate by rapidity and) 
confu.sion; Learning tired the hearers with end¬ 
less distinctions, and prolonged the dispute with- 
'out advantage, by proving th^ which never was 
denied. "Wit, in hopes of shilling, would venture 
to produce w’^hat he had not considered, and of¬ 
ten succeeded’beyond his own expectation, by 
following the train of 3 . lucky thought; Learn- 
ing reject every new notion, for fear of 

'beiffl|HPingled in consequences which she could 
liptiBl^ee, and was often hindered, by her cau¬ 
tion, from .pressing her advantages, and subduing 
bef Opppnei]|^ 
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Both kid prejudices^, which in some degree 
hindered their progress towards perfectionf and 
left them open tif attacks. Novelty was tte 
darling of Wit, and antiquity of Lonruiijg. • To' 
Wit, all that was new was spacious; to l^garh- 
ing, whatever was anciftiit was venerable*. Wit, 
however, seldom failed to divert those whom he 
could not convince, and to convince was not of¬ 
ten his ambition; Learnieg always supported hCr 
opinion with so many*cojla?oval truths, that, when 
the cause was decided against her, her arguments 
were remembered ivith admira'tion. 

Nothing was more common, on either side, 
than to quit tlieir proper charact«rs, and to hope 
for a complete coiupiest by the use of the wea- 
])ons which had been employed against them. 
Wit would sometimes labour#a syllogisiuT’ dint# 
Learning distort her foatin-cs with a jest; *but thc^ 
always suffered by the experiment^ and betrayed 
themselves to confutation ov j-oirtempi;. The 
seriousness of Wit was^iathout dignity, and the 
merriment of Jx*arningiPthout vivacity. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at 
ast important, and the divinities broke into.par- 
ies. Wit was taken into protection of the lau^'h- 
er-loving Venus, had a retinue allovved him of 
follies and Jest^, and was often permitted to 
lance among the--Ciraces. Learning * still con- 
inued the favourite of'Minerva, atid seldom 
vent out of her palace, without train of the 
everer virtues. Chastity, Temperance,*Fortitude- 
•d Labour. Wih, cohabiting with Malice, had 
on named Satyr, who followed him,* carrying 
huiver filled with poisoned lirrows, which, where 
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they ®nce drevv bl( o I, c/)ul(l by no ever be 
extracted. These arrows he frequently sliot at 
J/carning, wlien she was nio'ft c.'u'uestly or use¬ 
fully evnplo}ecl, engaged iif abstruse intjuiries, or 
instvuetions to her followers. IMinerva 
thfcrefoVe deputed Criticism to her aid, who gene- 
rslly broke the ])oiut of Satyr’s arrows, turned 
them aside, or retorted them on himself. 

* Jupiter was at last atgry that the peace of the 
heavenly.regions shoifid be'in pcrjietual danger 
of violation, and resitolved to dismiss these trou¬ 
blesome antagonists to the lower world. Hither 
therefore they came, and carried on their ancient 
quarrel among, mortals, nor was either long 
without zealous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, 
captivated the young; and Learning, by her 
authority, influenned the old. Their power quick¬ 
ly appeared by very •eminent eifects: theatres 
were built for thv reception of Wit; and collegeii 
endowed for the fTesidence of Learning. Each 
party endeavoured to t^ vie the other in cost and 
magnificence, and to j^pagate an opinion that 
it was necessary from the first entrance into life, 
to enlist in one of the factions; and that none 
could hope for the regard of either divinity, whr 
had once entered the temple of the rival power 
There were indeed a class of mortals, by whoi. 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded 
these were the devotees of Plutus, the god o 
riches; among these it seldom happened that th: 
^gaiety of Wit could raise a smile, or the elc 
quence of Learning procure attention. In reveng- 
of this contempt tfiey agreed to incite their fol 
jiowers against theik; but the forces that wer^ 
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ont on #Jiose expeditions frequently Betrayed 
^lieir trust; and, in contempt of the orders ^hich 
ihey had received^ fluttered the rich in public, 
Vhile they scorned diem in their^heai^; 
vlien, l)y this treachery, they^had obtamed.tha. 
flavour of Plutus, affected to look with an^if of 
.'.nperiority on those who still remained in the, 
service of Wit and Learning. 

Disgusted with these ilcsertions, tfie two rivajs, 
at the same time, pcrtrt5ii*fd Jupiter foj^eadmis- 
sion to their native habitations. Jupiter thun¬ 
dered on the right hand, and they pi*epared to 
obey the happy summbns. Wit readily spread* 
his wings and soared aloft, but not being able to 
sec far, was bewildered in the pa*thle&s immensity 
of the ethereal spaces. Learning, who knew the 
way, shook her pinions ; but for want of«imtura] 
jjvigour could only taka short flights I'.go, mtyf 
many efforts, they both sunk agaiff to the ground, 
and learned from their mutual digtress the ne¬ 
cessity of union. They therefore joiiled their 
hands and renewed their flight; Learning was 
borne u*p by the vigour of .Wit, and Wit guided 
by the perspicacity of Learning., They soon 
reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and. wfire so* 
endeared to each other, that they dived after¬ 
wards in pergetual concord. Wit persuaded 
Learning to converse with the Gra^*Sf aud'Learn- 
ing engaged Wit in the* service of the Virtues. 
They were now the favourites of all the powers, 
of heaven, and gladdened every banquet by their 
presence. They, soon after married, at the coift- 
•■land of Jupiter, and had a numerous progeny 
wf Arts and Sciences. 


Ramblkb. 



H ASHNESS PIIEI'ERABLE TO 
COWARDICE. 


Posmut quia posse vidmtnr. 

,, Virgil. 

thoy can coiiqier who believe they can. 

Diiyde.v. 

'JnERfi are some vices and errors which, though 
often fatal to those in whom they are found, have 
yet, by the universal consent of mankind, been 
considered as entitled to some degree of respect, 
at least, bepn exempted from contemptu¬ 
ous infamy, and condciniied by the severest 
moralists with pity rather than detestation. 

A constant aud invariable example of this gene¬ 
ral partiality will be found in the different regard 
which has always been shown to rashness and 
cowardice; two vices, of which, though they 
may be conedved equally distant from the mid¬ 
dle point, where true fortitude is placed, and 
may equally injure any public or private inter¬ 
est, yet the one is never mentioned without some 
kind of veneration, and the otlwr always consi¬ 
dered as a topic of unlimited and licentious cen- 
^surc, on which q|l the virulence of reproach may 
be lawfully exerted. 

'\The same distinction is madey by the common 
suffrage, bet;f een profusion and avarice, and per¬ 
haps, betWii^ many ^her, opposite vices; and as 
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I {(Wind rea.soii to pay great *regarfl to the 
voice of the people, in cases where knowletfge has 
been forced upon*them Ay cj^perienee, without 
long deductions, or deep researches,^ am lAclijv^d 
to believe that this distribution of respect is-utt.^ 
without some agreement wfth the natifre, of 
things: and that in the faults, which are thus, 
invested with extraordinary privileges, there are 
generally some latent yrinciples oi‘ merit, soijkj 
possibilities of futin'ft* V'rtue, wliich^«nnay, by 
degrees, break from obstruQtion, and by time and 
o})portunity l)e brought into act. 

It may be laid dowif as an axiom, that it 
more easy to take away suporil,uities than to sup- 
lily defects ; and therefore he that is culpable, 
liecause he has jiassed the middle point of virtue, 
is always accounted a fairer object of hopsi^ 
he who fails by falling ,short. The oive, has 
that perfection reejuires, and ipore, but the ex¬ 
cess may be easily retrenched; tlip other wants 
the (pialitic.s requisite to excellelice, and'who can 
tell how he shall obtfttn them ? We are certain 
that the* horse may be taught to keep pace with 
his fellows, whose fault is it that he.leavcs them 
behind ? We’*%»||^j^iat a few strokes of tlle.axe 
will lop a cedarTijUjgjgr^t arts of*cultivation 
can elevate a shrub, f ^ - 

To walk with ckc^spection Hnd* steadiness 
in the right path, ^afyi’^ilal distance between 
the extremes of error, ought to be the consUint, 
'endeavour of every reasonable lieing ; nor caa 
I think those teachers of ihoral wisdom much lb 
le honoured as benefactors to mankind, who are 
dways enlarging upon the difficulty of our duties. 
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^and providiiig rather excuses for vice, tliuu in¬ 
centives to virtue. 

But, since to most it will happen often, and to 
all ion^times, that there will be a deviation to- 
n qv'ls ohe side or the other, we ought always to 
employ our vigilance, wi+h most attention, on 
.thi^t enemy from which there is the greatest dan¬ 
ger, and to stray, if we must stray, towards those 
jpevts from whence we may quickly and easily 
return. 

Among other opjwsite qualities of the mind, 
which may become dangerous, though in different 
ijegeej, I have often had occasion to consider the 
contrary effects of presumption and desponden¬ 
cy ; of heady coh’fidence, which promises victory 
without contest, and heartless pusillanimity, which 
:•''hrpikc .back from the thought of great underlak- 
tVjgs, confounds dimculty with impossibility, and* 
considers all advancement towards any new at¬ 
tainment as irjrevcrsibly j)rohibited. 

Presumption Will be easily corrected. Every^ 
experiment will teach caution, and miscarriages 
will hourly show, that attempts are not always 
rewarded with success. The most precipitate 
*ardQur will, in time, be taught the necessity of 
methodical gradation and preparatory measures ; 
and the most daring confidence be convinced that 
neither merit nor abilities can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, 
,that they are always hastening to their own refot 
Hiation; because they incite us to try whether our 
expectations are well grounded, and therefore de¬ 
tect the deceits which they are apt to oc^sion. 
But timidity is a diS^jase of the mind m^e ob- 
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stinate aixl fatal; for a man once persuaded that, 
any impediment is insuperable, has given with 
respect to hiinself,,that strengli, and weight^wliich 
it had not before, ife can scarcely stri^^e, 
vigour and perseverance, when he has^no 
of gaining the victory*: and since he nev5r .will 
try his strength, can never discover the unreayni-* 
ableness of his fears. 

There is often to be ^und in men devoted^ 
literature a kind of hiteih'ctual coward^e, which 
whoever converses much among them, may ob¬ 
serve frequently to depress the alacrity of enter¬ 
prise, and by consequeircc, to retard the improve 
ment of science. They havQ„annexed to every 
species of knowledge some chimerical character 
of terror and inhibition, which they transmit, 
without much reflection, fro^n one to 
they tirst fright themselves, and then fn'opag.'^ 
the panic to their scholars, ^nc] acquaintance. 
One study is inconsistent wi^i a Ijvely imagina¬ 
tion, another with a solid jiidgmcnt! one is 
improper in the early parts of life, another re¬ 
quires sD much time, that it« not to be attempted 
at an advanced age; one is dry £Uid contracts 
the sentiments, another, is .diffuse and overbArdens* 
the memory; one is insuiferable to taste and de¬ 
licacy, and another wears out life in the study of 
words, and is flsg^ess to a wise m^i, ^vho’desires 
only the knowledge of tihings. 

But of all the bugbears by which the infantes, 
harhnti, boys both young and old, have been hi* 
therto frighted from digressing intqjiew tract&Of 
lear^iijg, none has been more misclii«vously ef- 
ficaciouf' than an opinio^i ‘ that every kind of 
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knowledge rcHi'aircs a peculiar gciiiuK, mental 
consti'.ution framed for the reception of some 
ideas, ind the exclusion of other : and that to 
hinu whose genius is not adapted to the study 
he prosecutes, all labour shall he vain and 
fruilleissjivain as an endcavioiir to mingle oil and 
water, or in the language of chemistry, to amalga¬ 
mate bodies of heterogeneous principles. 

•uThis opinioti we may..reasonably suspect to 
have beci propagated,^ liy vanity, beyond the 
truth. It IS natural lor those who have raised a 
reputation by any se.icilce, to exalt themselves as 
endowed by Heaven with peculiar })owcrs, or 
marked out by an,extraordinary designation for 
their ])rofession ;'’and to fright com))etitors away 
by rci)resenting the difficulties with which they 
0E-us,to„'7(tend, and the necessity of qualities which' 
jacp supposed to be not generally conferred, and 
which no man ran know but by experience whe¬ 
ther he enjoys, 

To this discoul’agVracnt it may be possibly an¬ 
swered, that since a genius, whatever it be, is 
like lire in a Hint, o^y to be produced by colli¬ 
sion with a ivroper subject, it is the business of 
every man to try whether his faculties may not 
happily co-operate with his desires; and since 
they whose proficiency he admires, know their 
own force only> by the event, hq needs but engage 
in the same undertaking with equal spirit, and 
may reasonably hope for equal success, 

« There is .another species of false intelligence, 
given by thoae who profess to show the way to 
the sumpiit'of knowledge, of equal tendency to 
depres.^(|||^e mind withvfalse distrust of itself, and 
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weaken if by necdleaw yolieitude find (fejpetion.^ 
When a scholar whom they desire to ai^mate 
consults them at Ms entrance oii some new ^tudy,' 
it is common to make flattering re^res^fftatiCfM 
of its pleasantness and facilitj^,' Thus they 
rally attain one of tw<> ends aTmost eqUalfy •de¬ 
sirable ; they either incite his industry by de-* 
vating his hopes, or produce a high opinion of 
their own abilities, sin«e they ard supposed •tif 
relate only what thcy'fiave found, an^l*to have 
proceeded with no less ease*than they promise to 
their followers. 

The student, inflaniecf by this encouragcVienti 
sets forwanl in the new pathjViHfl jiroceeds a few 
steps with great alacrity, but he soon finds asperi¬ 
ties and intricacies of which he has not been 
forewarned, and imagining tlnj^ none ever*l\*tT*e so 
entangled or fatigued before him, sinks’suddenl^ 
into despair, and desists as frsm* an expedition 
in which fate opposes him., Thus his terrors 
are multiplied by his hojies, an*d he is defeated 
without ^resistance, because he had no expecta¬ 
tion of a’n enemy. 

Of these treacherous instructors,»the one des¬ 
troys industry, by declaring that industry isN’iiin, 
the other by representing it as neddless ; the 
7ne cuts away tjie root of hope, the other, raises 
•t only to be blasted ; the one con^e3 his pupil 
o the shore, by telling him that his wreck is 
■ertain, the other sends him to saa, without pfer- 
laring him for tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are 'equally to be 
voided. Every man, who proposed to grow 
minent by learning, shouJd carry in his mind. 
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.at onrp the diiliculty of excellence and‘the force 
of iiv^ustry; and remember, that fame is not 
or»nfei”ed but at the recom])ei;jse of labour, and 
t^jiL .laijour f/ii^oroufaly continued has not often 
•’ruAcd^of its reward. 


Rambler. 


THE'FOLLY OF ANTICIPATING 
MISFORTUNES. 


Pindnis fi '<•’/ tempoiD, cxtium 
( )sa nocU i‘t mit 7>«s 
Hidftqvi, 'itmoiialii ultia 
T'Uo inptdct— IIoii. 

Uiit &ud liciiAviscls hiii flora liuman bight 
11k (kik ikcKib (A lutuic fate, 

Ami soYii tjlicii Pidb Ill (Iqitli ol night, 
lie laughb at all liu gidih tuiiid of state, 

Whtil nioitdl, bCriuh too soon, lud ftai too late. 

Dryden. 


TnniE is nothing recommended with greater 
. frequency among flic ^ay^'‘pOets of ahtfquity, 
than the secure possession of the present hour, 
and the diSmisskni of all the cares which intrude 
upon ,our quiet, or hinder, by importunate 
pl^rturbations, the enjoyment<of those delights 
which our condition happens to set before us. 

- Tl^e ancient ^loets are, indeed, by no means 
unexcejitionable teachers of morality ; their pre¬ 
cepts are to always considered as the sallies 
of a genius, intent rather upon giving pleasure 
th^ iustructiou; eage" to take every advantage 
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of iiihiniMtion , and pro^vided the passiofts^can be, 
engaged on its side, very solicitous abo?it the 
suffrage of reason> 

The darkness and •uncertainty tkrou^lf 
the heatliens were compellet^ to wander 
pursuit of happiness, Jtiay, indeed, be alleg(id as 
an excuse for many of their seducing invitations 
to immediate enjoyment, which the modern^, by 
whom they have been imitated, hare not to 
It is no wonder that *su(?Ii as Jiad no tl’oinise of 
another state should eagerly turn their thoughts 
upon the improvcmout of that which was before 
them ; but surely thosd who are acquaintAl wittT 
the hopes and fears of etqrw'tj/, might think it 
necessary to put some restraint upon their ima¬ 
gination, and reflect that by echoing the songs of 
the ancient bacclianajsj^^ an^;! transmittiij^ the 
maxims of past debauchery, tiujy not only in q^ 
that they want invention, bd^Pi’tue, and submit 
to the Servility of imitation <^iy to copy that of 
which the writer, if he w'as to* live now, would 
often be ashamed. 

Yet ‘as the errors and follies of a great genius 
are seldom without some radiaticms of under¬ 
standing, by which meaifertninds may Ije enlight¬ 
ened, the incitements to Pleasure afre, in those 
authors, generally minglea with ^uch reflections 
upon life, as w’eli, deserve to be eoitsidcred dis¬ 
tinctly from the purposes for which they are pro¬ 
duced, and to be treasured up a,s the settled ton* 
elusion^ of,extensive observation, aoutc sagacity, 
and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment,’'ttiat on these 
occasions they often Avarij their readers against 
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inquiries into futurity,anjl solicitude a1)()ut events 
which lie hid in causes yet inactive, and which 
time has not brought forward into the view of 
Xfia. on. An I’dle and thoughtless resignation to 
./'*! ‘' 1 .CO-, without any struggle against calamity, 
or endeavour after advai.tage, is indeed below 
thg dignity of a reasonable being, in whose power 
Providence has put a great part even of his pre- 
sv-'^t happiness ; but it si ows an equal ignorance 
of our pnjoer sphere, to’harass our thoughts with 
conjectures about- things not yet in being. How 
can we regulate events, of which we yet know 
rot Aviiether they w'ill ever hap])en ? And why 
should we thuik,j,w‘th painful anxiety, about that 
which on our thoughts can ha\e no influence. 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise 
mar :, i.cver surprised ; and, peih.ips, this exemp- 
t.on from astoniiitorent may be imagined to pro¬ 
ceed from such,i®cospect into futurity, as gave 
previous intimatmil of tliose evils which often 
fall unexpected upon others that have less fore¬ 
sight. But the truth is, that things to come, 
except when they a])proach very nearly, are equal¬ 
ly hidden frojn men of all degrees of understand¬ 
ing ; andgf a wise man is not amazed at sudden 
occurrences, it is not that he has thought more, 
but less upon futurity. lie neyer considered 
things not j-et existing as the qwoper objects of 
his attention ; he never-indulged dreams till he 
<was deceived byr,their phantoms, nor ever rea¬ 
lized nonentities to hispiind. He is not surprised, 
because he L, not disappointed, and he escapes 
disappointment because he never forms any ex¬ 
pectations. 
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The concern ubout tlijngs to come, that is so 
justly censured, is not the result of those gaieral 
.eflectioiis on the‘vaiaableness of fortu^ th,e 
uncerlainty of life, and the universal in|ecw:^t^ 
of all human acquisitions, wliicji must alw^ys’’'ii^ 
suggested by the view^f the world: but suc4i a 
desponding anticipation of misfortune, as fixes 
Ihe mind upon scenes of gloom and melancholy,^ 
ind makes fear predominate in CA^ery inuigiiftl- 
Lion. *■ 

Anxiety of this kind is uffarly of the same na¬ 
ture with jealousy in-love* aifd suspicion in the, 
general commerce of life: a temper which lieeps* 
the man always in alarms ; di.^j,i«i,ses him to judge 
of every thing in a manner that least favours his 
own quiet, fills him with perpetual stratagems 
of counteraction, wears him *ut in schetuW t(^ 
obviate evils which never threatened‘him, ai*a‘ 
at length, perha])s, contributes4otthe })roduction 
of those mischiefs, of whieh jt J:iad raided such 
dreadful apprehensions. ' 

It has been useful in all ages for moralists to 
• epress Ihe swellings of vain hope, by represen¬ 
tations of the innumerable casualties to ■\yhich 
life is subject, and by instances of the dnexpftct- 
ed defeat of the wisest schemes of ’policy, and 
sudden subversions of the highest, cmineuces of 
greatness. It hn*, perhaps, not 1:)ecn equally 
observed, that all these examples afford the pro- 
joer antidote to fear, as well as to hope, may’be' 
fepplied with no less efficacy as consolations tQ 
-he timorous, tham as restraints to proud. * 
Evil is uncertain in the same degr^ as good, 
‘and for the reason that w» ought not to hope too 
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securely. uiipriit not to foar vvitli Ooo much 
dejev^pon. The state of the world is coiitinual- 
chvngiiig, and none can tell the result of tlie 
iie.-ii- vicissitude. Whatev*er is afloat in the 
Tti Li caiTi of time, may, when it is very near us, 
he-driven away'by an accidental blast, wliicli 
‘shall happen to cross the general course of the 
current The sudden accidents by w'hich the 
powerful are' depresseeb nniy fall upon those 
whose if alice we feafhhd the greatness by 
which we expect tcvbe overborne, may become 
^another proof of the ’falscvflatteries of fortune. 
Our enemies may become weak, or we grow 
strong before on^y, .iicountcr, or we may advance 
against each other without ever meeting. There 
are, indeed, natural evils which we can flatter 
pui:..ci\es with no hopes of escaping, and nith 
little of delaying ; but.' of the ills which are 
apprehended from human malignity, or the op¬ 
position of rival interests, we may always allevi¬ 
ate the terror by considering that our persecutors 
are weak and ignorant, and mortal like our¬ 
selves. 

The misfortunes which arise from the concur¬ 
rence of .unhappy incidents should never be suf¬ 
fered to disturb us before they happen; because, 
if the breast bp once laid open to the dread of 
mere pobbiolidcs of niisery, litV> must be given 
a prey to dismal solicitude, and quiet must be 
'lost for ever. . 

b. It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is absurd 
to he afraid , of the natural dissolution of the 
body, becaiise it must certainly happen, and can, 
Fi'lfep cim tion or artifice, be avoided. Whether 
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he scnti«iieiit ])c entirely just I'shall exa- 
iiiine; hut certainly if it he improper ta fear 
events vvjiieh nmsf» lui^ipen, it .is yet evj-' 

tlpiitly contrary to right reason to fear tho^Hjjffch 
may never lia])pen, and whitji, if they* sheK?® 
come upon us, we caniiot resist. 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any m^re. 
than indulgence to hope, ])ccause the objects 
of fear and hope arc yet# uncertain; so we ongkiT 
not to trust the reprfis*cii^tions of one uttwe than 
of the other, because they ase both equally falla- 
nous; as hope enlarges hap’Jiiitbss, fear aggravates 
calamity. It is gencralty allowed, thafr nef mani 
ever found the happiness of po.^ f^^sion proportion¬ 
ate to that expectation which incited his desire, 
and invigorated liis pursuit; nor has any man 
found the evils of life so forinj^lable in rccdlbj^, as 
they v/ere described to him by his owiiMiiiaginjj- 
tion ; every species of distress Jn-ings with it 
some peculiar sujiports, somq unfareseen means 
of resisting, or power of enduring Taylor just¬ 
ly blames some pious persons, uho indulge their 
fancies too much, set themselves, by the force of 
'maginatiou, in the place of the ancient martyrs 
md confessors, and question the validity;of *tkeir 
own faith, because they shrink at th6 thoughts 
of flames and tcjrtures. It is, says; he, sufficient 
hat you are able encounter tlu* tfimptations 
.'hicli now assault you ; nvhen God sends trials, 

;e may send strength. 

All fear is in itself paii^ful, and wlren it con- 
uces not to safety, is painful v^sihout use! 
Amry consideration, therefore, by wtrifth ground- 
■ss terrors may be removtjd, adds something to 
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human ‘nappiiiess. It i.s likewise not unworthy 
of re.taark, that in proportion as our cares are 
einp]fAyed upon the future, they are abstracted 
ii^m 'the presoit, from the'only time which we 
)s?r. call our own, and of which if w’e neglect the 
appaheiit duties to make provision against vision- 
ar^v attacks, we shall certainly counteract our 
own purpose; for he, doubtless, mistakes his 
irue interest; who thinks that he can increase 
his s^lei^' when he imjfairs his virtue. 

Rambler. 


THE OBSLutVANCE OF SUNDAY 
RECOMMENDED. 


- Vtdtus uhi iiiiis 

Affnluit }Kpuh), gratior it dies, 

Kl aui^s mtdiua viteiit. IIor, 

f , 

Whenp’pT tliy fountpriaiice ilivine 
Til’ ntti’iidant ppopli’ cheers, 

'I’lie i;enial sun mure radiant shine 

The day more glad apjjtais. Elphinstos. 


Mr. Rambler, 

There are few tasks more ungrateful than for 
persons of mpdesty to speak their own praises. 
In soihe eases, however, this must be done for 
the general good, and a generous spirit will on 
such occasions assert its merit, and vindicate it¬ 
self with becoming \varrath. 

My (^ev.mstances, Sir, are very hard and 
peculi ^F '^'Opuld the world be brought to treat 
me ai ||pleserve, it Mjould be a public benefit. 
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This rniih^s me a])})ly to j^ou, that itiy cai?e^eing 
faivly stated in a paper so generally este^ed, 

1 may sufier no longei; from ignorant ancy chil¬ 
dish ])rejadices. 

]\Iy elder brother was a Jet\j,; a very resjiVct'*- 
iblc person, but somewhat austfercin hisinanuer; 
highly and deservedly valued by his near rc^a- < 
lions and intimates, but utterly \infit for mixing 
in a larger society, or ^{jining a gcnt‘ral acouaiBi-'* 
a nee among mankind. •fn a veneral)h< old age 
he retired from the world, and I, in the bloom of 
youth, came inloit,sncece(5in^himin alibis digni¬ 
ties, and formed, as I blight reasonably flatte» 
myself, to be the object of ’iiver!^ love and 
esteem. Joy and gladness were 1)4® with me; 
cheerfulness, good-humour, and benevolence, 
always attended and endearecl m^ infancy’. ''Sliat 
time is long past; so long, that idle inurginatioii* 
are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, hnd disagree¬ 
able ; but, unless my looking-glass deceives me, 
1 have not yet lost one charm one beauty of my 
earliest ^ears. However, thus far is too certain, 
1 am to every body just what they choose to 
think me, so that to very few 1 appear in my 
right shape; and though naturally I; am 'the 
friend of human kind, to few, very feV compara¬ 
tively, am I useful or agreeable. . 

I This is the more grievous, us it•is^ltterly im¬ 
possible for me to avoid being in all sorts of 
places and companies; and 1 ara therefore lidble 
to meet with perpetual .affronts and injuries! 
Though I have as natural an antip<(vjJ»y to card’s 
md dice as some people have to a ett^, many and 
nany an assembly am I forced to endure ; and 
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though rest aad composure are my pc.^uliar jo), 
am ^^orn out and harassed to death with jouriiies 
*J)y and women of quality, who never take 
pii?, but whe?i 1 can be of the party. Some, on a 
’“I'r.trary extreme will never receive me but in 
bed, wlwre they spend atdeast half of the time 1 
hg,ve to stay with them ; and others are so mons¬ 
trously ill bred as to take phj'sic on ijurpose 
, bcn jhey have reason* to expect me. Those 
whd’kebi upon terms df more politeness with me 
are generally so coLd and constrained-in their 
behaviour, that 1 cannot but perceive myself an 
unwelcome guest; and even among persons de¬ 
serving of estee*^, and who certainly have a 
value for irte, it is too evident that generally 
whenever I come 1 throw a duluess over the 


whr’w company, that 1 am entertained with a 
iprmal stiff civility, and that they are glad when 
I am fairly gope., 

How bitter,must this kind of reception be to 
one formed to ihspire delight, admiration, and 
love ! To one capable of answering and reward¬ 
ing the greatest warmth and delicacy of senti¬ 
ments ! 


I was bred up among a set of excellent peo¬ 
ple, who aflfectionately loved me, and treated me 
with the utmost honor and respect. It would be 
tedious to ielute the variety of my adventures, 
and strange vicissitudes of my fortune in many 
.different countries. Here in England there was 
a time when- I lived according to my heart’s 
desire. Wlx^ngver 1 appeared, public assemblies 
'’of my reception were crowded, with 
quality anq fashion, early dressed, as 
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for a eom i, to pay me tlieir devoirs. tJheerfiil 
hospitality every where crpwiied my boar^, and 
I was looked upon* in.country parij^i as a 
kind of social bond between the sqjiire, ^qj^ar- 
son, and the tenants. The laborious pobu evew. 
where blessed my appearance :• they do s(5 ^ill, 
and keep their best clothes to do me honour ;, 
though as much as I delight in the honest coun¬ 
try folks, they do now Jjjiid then throw a pot 
ale at my head, and Sflib?tinies an unliuTKynboy 
will drive his cricket-ball full in my face. 

Even in these my best Hays there were per- 
.sons who thought me too demure and grave. X 
must forsooth by all mean* bo instructed by 
foreign masters, and taught to dance and play. 
This method of education was so contrary to my 
genius, formed for much nobjer entertainn».'ijits, 
that it did not succeed at all. 

I fell next into the hands of p very different 
set. They were so excessively scandalized at 
the gaiety of my appearance, as* not only to des¬ 
poil me of the foreign fopperies, and the patches 
that \ hhd been tricked out with by my last mis¬ 
judging tutors, but they robbed me.of every in¬ 
nocent ornament 1 had from my infancy’been 
used to gather in the fields and gardens ; nay, 
they blacked my face, and covered me all over 
with a habit of .ngourning, and tJia^ too very 
coarse and awkward. 1 was how obliged to spend 
my whole life in hearing sermops ; nor permit¬ 
ted so much as to smile upon any occasion. • 

In this melancholy disguise I b%Qa^ne a pei*- 
fect bugbear to all children and yaung folks. 
Wherever I came there wps a general hush, and 
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not beiilf^ pcnnitted to talk with them in my own 
langitage at that time, tliey took such a dis^aist 
+o mfe ill those tedious hours of yawning, that, 
har'dug* transinitted it to their children, I cannot 
jAim helieard, tho^ugh it is long since 1 have re¬ 
covered my natural form and pleasing tone of 
,voice. Would they hut receive my visits kind¬ 
ly, and listen to what 1 cou)d tell them—let me 
it without vanity—lyiw charming a compa¬ 
nion ^iTO’^n’ld I be to evetV'-Oii'e, could 1 talk on the 
subjects most interesting and most pleasing. 
With the great and aifibitious, I would dp ^ourse 
of honours and advancements, of distinctions to 
which the whole w''rld should be witness, of im- 
emied dignities'* and durable preferments. To 
the rich 1 would tell of inexhaustible treasures, 
anch the sure method to attain them. 1 wmuld 
t-each thoin to put out their money on the best in¬ 
terest, and instrimt the lovers of pleasure how 
to secure and improve it to the highest degree. 
The beauty should learn of me how to preserve 
an everlasting bloom. I'o the alllicted I would 
administer comfort, and relaxation to the busy. 

As I dare.promise myself you will attest the 
truth of -all I have advanced, there is no doubt 
but many will be desirous of improving their 
acquaintance with me; and that I may not be 
thought too (Kfiicult, 1 will tel} you, in short, how 
I wish to be received. .. 

You must kpow I equally hate lazy idleness 
■and hurry. ^ I would every where be welcomed 
kt a t,olcr‘'lv'y early hour, with decent good- 
humour and*’gratitude. I must be attended in 
the great halls, peculiarly appropriated to me. 
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with res^ject; but I djo not insist upoh finery: 
propriety of appearance, and perfect neatness, 
is all I require. • I .must at. dinner be treated 
with a temperate, but cheerful social metn; Jt'oth 
the neighbours and the poor sJ;iould be the better 
for me. Some time I <nust hate Vith 

my kind entertainers, and the rest of my vjsit 
should be spent in pleasant walks and airings 
among sets of agreeaMe people; in such 
course as I shall nafdVhOy dictate, or i«'''reading 
some few selected out of tlmse numberless books 
that are dedicated tome diid go by my name. A 
name that, alas ! as the* world stands at pfesent, 
makes them oftener thrown »=ide than taken up. 
As those conversations and books should be both 
well chosen, to give some advice on that head 
may possibly furnish you wyth a future -paper, 
and any thing you shalL offer on my behalf wfil 
be of great service to. 


Good Mr. Rambler, 

Your faithful friend and servant, 
Sunday. 



\XIIE VANITY (W STOICISM. 


yiffca Tt Satui'/iridi pfOTo't 5\yt ej^ooirtv, 

Cl/ av poTpav wtp£» iyavaxrti. 

■’laffg*! wpcitt! udOoffov 5vvij. 

Pytiiag. 

I 

Of all the WOOS thaWot (Ltl'c mortal stale, 

'Wliate’er thy pouum, mildly meet thy fate ; 

But caso it ai> thou caiist.-— -- Ei phinstoist. 

•'So large a part of hiiiriaii life passes in a slate 
contrary to our natural desires, that one of the 
principal topics of moral instruction is the art of 
hearing calamities. And such is the certainty of 
evih^hat it is the duty of every man to furnish 
Ws mind with those principles that may enable 
him to act under jt with decency and propriety. 

The sect of ancient philosophers, that boasted 
to have carried this necessary science to the 
highest ])erfection, were the stoics, or scholars of 
Zeno, tvhose wild enthusiastic virtue pretended 
to an exemption from the sensibilities of unep- 
lighteneclmortals, and who proclaimed themselves 
exalted, by the doctrines of their sect, above the 
reach of those miseries which embitter life to the 
rest of the woadd. They thergfqre removed pain, 
poverty, loss of fiyends, exile, and violent death, 
/roRi the catalogvji of evils; and passed, in their 
haughty style, a*Kind of irreversible decree, by 
which they ^ojjbade them to be counted any longer 
araojj^thc olrjects of terror or anxiety, or to give 
to the Jiranquillity of a wise man. 
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This ecMct waSj I thinly not universally observ¬ 
ed : for thouLdi one of the more resolute, vidien 
he was tortured b)»a .violent disease, crira out^ 
that let pain harass him to its ntmast pOwa*; it 
should never force him to cOpsidcr it a*s* other 
than indifferent and iiewtral; yet all had ifot*st4ib- 
bornness to hold out against their senses ; foi* a 
weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to have con¬ 
fessed in the anguish of^thc gout,* that 
found pain to he an edil. * 

It may however be questiened, whether these 
philosophers can be*verjf pl-operly numbered 
among the teachers of patience; for if p^n be 
not an evil, there seems no iiT!:*T;uction requisite 
how it may be borne: and, therefore, when they 
endeavour to arm their followers with arguments 
against it, they may be thought to have gicen 
up their first position. But such inconaistencic/ 
are to be expected from the grejdqst understand¬ 
ings, when they endeavour to, grow eminent by 
singularity, and employ their strength in estab¬ 
lishing opinions opposite to nature. 

The controversy about the reality of external 
evils is now at an end. That life has.many mise¬ 
ries, and that those miseries are, sorngjimes* at 
least, equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now 
universally confessed; and therefot;e it is useful 
to consider not oul^ how we may escTipe them, 
but by what means those* which either the acci¬ 
dents of affairs, or the infirmities vf nature, mtlst 
bring upon us, may be mitigated and* lightened,* 
and how wm may make those hours lus» wretch«|^’ 
which the condition of our present existence will 
not allow to be very happy. 
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The cure for the greatest part of human mi- 
seriei^^js not radical, but palliative. Infelicity isJ 
’nvoi(\'ed in corporeal nature, and interwoven 
with Our being; all attempts therefore to decline 
it wholly are uselet,s and vain; the armies of ])aiu 
seijd'thcir arrows against us on every side, the 
choice is only bet ween those which are more or less 
sharp, or tinged with poison of greater or less 
malignity; and the strongest armour which rea¬ 
son can supply, will only blunt their points, but 
cannot repel them. , 

The great remedy which Heaven has put in 
our hands is patience, by which, though we can¬ 
not lessen the torruents of the body, we can in a 
great measure preserve the peace of the mind, 
and shall suffer only the natural and genuine 
form, of an evil,-without heightening its acri- 
'iqaony, or prolonging its effects. 

There is indet^ nothing more unsuitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than rage and tur¬ 
bulence, which, without examining whether they 
are not sometimes impious, are at least always 
offensive, and incline others rather to hate and 
demise than to pity and assist us. If what we 
suffer hi^s been brought upon us by ourselves, it 
is observed by an ancient poet, that patience is 
eminently ou^* duty, since no one should be angry 
at feeling that which he has deserved. 

Leniier ex menio guiegitid patiare ferendum ttf. 

>paiD deserv'd without coinplamt be borne. 

ITnd y, if wClre conscious that we have not 
coQtriflped to own sufferings, if punishment 
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falls ii|)Oi»*imiocciK'C’. or ilisappoiiilrticnt fiappeuij. 
to iii'iu>try and ])rudeii(‘e, jjaticnce, wliVthor 
nioro y fir iiof,,is much .easier, .sines oio 

])ain i.-. then w it hout .appravation, and e 

not tile hitterness of remorse Ip add to tlio iisjui- 
fity of niisfurl nne. 

In th-ise evils which arc allotted to ns by Provi¬ 
dence, ‘■ucli as delbnnity, jirivationof any of the 
senses, or old ape, it is always to be*reniembere,d,' 
that impat ience can hfl,\*e'no present eitect, but 
to dejirive us of tbe consolaljons which our con¬ 
dition admits, by driving a^vuT from us tliose by 
nhosf' conveisation or ad\'iee we mipht be timus-* 
(>d or heljied ; am! that with ix'pard to futurity it 
is yet less to lie justified, since, without lessen- 
inp the pain, it cuts off tlie hojie of that reward 
whicdi lie. by wliom it is iu|jicted, will cv,-.'fer 
upon them that bear it well. 

Ill all e\ ils which admit a reivi(;dy, irapatience 
is to be avoided, beeause it wastes that time and 
attention in tomplainls, that, if fu'ojierly’ajijilied, 
mipbt remo\{- tbe eause. Turenne, amonp the 
acknu\vU*’dpments whifdi he used to pay in con- 
\ersalion to tlie memory of those Uy whom he 
liad been instrneted in the art of war, m^ntroued 
one witli honour, wlio tauplit him not to spend 
ins time ui rc;;rettinp any mistakepvhich he had 
made, but to -et biyiself immediately And vigor¬ 
ously to rejimr it. 

l*atience aiul submission are vyry eij^refnlly ’to 
be distinguidied from eow'ardice aiuL indolence.' 
We are not' o repkie, but we may law,Cully strug-' 
gle ; for the calamities of life, like the'i<px;essitics 
of nature, are calls to labour and exercises of 
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diligencfe. When we feel any pressure distress, 
we not to conclude* that we can only obey 
^Jie «\11 of Heaven by languishing under it, any 
mojg raian w^ien we perceiye the pain of thirst, 
we are to imagine that water is prohibited. Of 
mi^cfttune it never can b^e certainly known whe¬ 
ther, as proceeding from the hand of God, it is an 
act of favour or of punishment: but since all 
ordi nary dispensations of Providence are to 
be In^fl^’eted according^to" the general analogy 
of things, we may cgiiclude that we have a right 
to remove one inconvenience as well as another ; 
that we are only to tako care lest we purchase 
ease with guilt;^^d that our Maker’s purpose, 
whether of reward or severity, will be answered 
by the labours which he lays us under the neces- 
sitj 5 «i»f performing^ 

This .duty is not more difficult in any state 
tlian in disea^e^ intensely painful, which may 
indeed suffer §uch exacerbations as seem to strain 
the powers of life* to their utmost stretch, and 
leave very little of the attention vacant to precept 
or reproof. In this state the nature of'* man re¬ 
quires som^ indulgence, and every extravagance 
but ihipiety may be easily forgiven him. Yet lest 
we should think ourselves too soon entitled to the 
mournful privileges of irresistible misery, it is 
proper to leflect, that the utmost anguish which 
human wit can cohtrive, or human malice can 
inflict, has been borne w ith constancy; and that 
if the pains* of disease be, as I believe they are, 
SometimesagJieater than those of artificial torture, 
they. are,d^efore in their own nature shorter: 
the vital Trame is quickly broken, or the union 
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between Soul and body,is for a tifhe suspended 
by insensibility, and we soon cease to fe^ our 
maladies when thcfy once become too violjnt tr- 
be borne. I think there is some reason f5f qiies- 
tioning whether the body add mind are "not so 
proportioned, that the S»ne can "bear all that can 
be inflicted on the other, whether virtue cannot 
stand its ground as long as life, and whether 
soul well principled wilHnot be sejferated^ son^r* 
than subdued. * * * * ' 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our 
passions, such as diminution *of fortune, loss of 
friends, or declension of’character, the chief dan-* 
ger of impatience is upon tftc-.^jfirst attack, and 
many expedients have been contrived, by which 
the blow may be broken. Of these the most ge¬ 
neral precept is not to tal 5 :e plaasure in any titing^ 
of which it is not in erur power to secure the 
possession to ourselves. This aoiinsel, when we 
consider the enjoyment of any Jerrestrial advan¬ 
tage, as opposite to a constant and Iiabitual 
solicitude for future felicity, is undoubtedly just, 
and delivered by that authority which cannot be 
disputed; but, in any other sense, i» it not like 
advice, not to walk lest we should stumblej or 
not to see, lest our eyes should light ilpon defor¬ 
mity? It seems Ip me reasonable to enjoy blessings 
with confidence, as«well as to resigh them with 
submission, and to hope‘for the continuance of 
good which we possess without inyilence *or 
voluptuousness, as for the restitution of that* 
which we lose without despondency*oi^murmursr 
The chief security against the fruitlS^-aa^ish 
of impatience, must arise #from frequjsht reflec- 
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tion on the wisdom and goodness of the God of 
natuie, in whose hands are riches and poverty, 
•,^jono\ir and disgrace, pleasure and pain, and life 
an(^ death. lA settled conviction of the tendency 
of every thing to cfur good, and of the possibility 
of iturni«ng miserres into happiness, by receiving 
thgm rightly, will incline us to bless ike name of 
the Lord, whether he gives or takes away. 

Rambler. 


AN ALLEGORICAL HISTORY OF 

res:f"'and labour. 


Quod caret alternd requie durabile non csi. 
Alternate rest and IrftJaur long endure. 


Ovin. 


In the early ages qf the world, as is well known 
to those who are versed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence w'as yet untainted, and simplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the enjoy¬ 
ment of continual pleasure, and constant plenty, 
under the protection of Rest; a gentle divinity, 
who required of her worshippers neither altars 
nor sacrifices^ and whose rites^ were only per¬ 
formed by prostrations upon turfs of flowers, in 
shades of jasmine and myrtle, or by dances on 
thfe banks.of riyers flowing with milk and nectar. 

Under 'this easy government the first genera¬ 
tions breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, 
ate •tiiO'-^its, which, without culture, fell ripe 
into thei^ands, and §lept under bowers arched by 
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nature, w^th the birtls singing ^ver theit heads, 
and the beasts sporting jibout them. But by de¬ 
grees they began to lose their original integrity; 
each, though there was more tlian epough/i’or ah’, 
was desirous of appropriating part to ^ijinself. 
Then entered violence^nd fraUd, and tj^eft and 
rapine. Soon after pride and envy broke Tnto _ 
the world, and brought with them a ne'vV stand¬ 
ard of wealth ; for men, who till .then thou 2 :hy 
themselves rich wheikW^y wanted notl^;ttj^,‘^w 
rated their demands, not by the calls of nature, 
but by the plenty of othess ;,and began to con¬ 
sider themselves as poon, when they beheld their 
own possessions exceeded byJ;hose of their neigh¬ 
bours. Now only one could iTe happy, because 
only one could have most, and that one was 
always in danger, lest the same arts by which he 
had supplanted others should* be practised upo« 
himself. * * 

Amidst the prevalence of this'corruption, the 
state of the earth was changefi; the year was 
divided into seasons : part of the ground became 
barren, end the rest yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The summer and autumn indeed 
furnished a coarse and inelegant sufticiqncy, ^but 
winter was without any relief; Famiub, with a 
thousand diseases which the inclemency of the air 
invited into tfie upper regions*, nvide * havoc 
among men, and tliere appeared to be danger lest 
they should be destroyed before they were.re- 
formed. 

To oppose the devastations of ^^ine, who 
scattered the ground every where wi,yli^carpases. 
Labour came down upon earth. Lab(,vr was the 
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son of Necessityfthe nurseling of Hopg, and the 
pupil of Art; he had th6 strength of his mother, 
jthe sjiirit of his nurse, and the dexterity of his 
governess. His face was wrinkled with the wind, 
and swarthy with the sun: he had the imple¬ 
ments of husbaufiry in ope hand, with which he 
turned up the earth; in the other he had the tools 
of architecture, and raised walls and towers at 
his pleasure. He called out with a rough voice, 
“ IrrrsTrt-Js ! see here thc p'CV’cr to whom you are 
consigned, and from whom you are to hope for 
all your pleasures^ and all your safety. You 
have,long languished under the dominion of 
Rest, an impotent, and deceitful goddess, who 
can neither protect nor relieve you, but resigns 
you to the first attacks of either Famine or Dis¬ 
ease, and suffers her shades to be invaded by 
^'very enemy, and aestroyed by every accident. 

“Awake therefore to i'he call of Labour. I 
will teach you to remedy the sterility of the 
earth, and the sc/erity of the sky; I will compel 
summer to find provisions for the winter; 1 will 
force the waters to give you their fi.sh, the air its 
fowls, and the forest its bea.sts; I will teach you 
to fierce the bowels of the earth, and bring out 
from the caverns of the mountains metals which 
shall give strength to yonr hands, and security to 
your bodies, |;y which you may be covered from 
the assaults of the fiercest beasts, and with which 
you shall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and sub¬ 
ject all nature to your use and pleasure.” 

„ Encour^^ed by this magnificqnt invitation, the 
inh abitants^ , of the globe considered Labour as 
theiTonly^friend, and hasted to his command. 
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He led tjjem out to the fields and motintains, 
and showed them how t6 open mines, to devel 
hills, to drain marsljes, and change the course of 
rivers. The face of thjngs was immejjiately. trans¬ 
formed ; the land was covered with towi^s ’and 
villages, encompassed ^ith fi^ls of co/n,» and 
plantations of fruit-trees: and nothing was seen 
l)ut heaps of grain, and baskets of fruit, fiill 
tables, and crow'ded storp-houses. . ^ 

Thus Labour and* followers add^d e\-€ry 
hour new ac([uisitions to their concjuests, and saw 
Famine gradually disposseused of his dominions ; 
till at last, amidst their jollity and triumphS| 
they were depressed and amazed by the approach 
of Lassitude, who was known by her sunken eyes 
and dejected countenance. She came forward 
trembling and groaning; at every groan.^the 
hearts of all those that l^held fier lost tljeir cour» 
age, their nerves slaclcened, their hands shook, 
and the instruments of labour*fell from their 
grasp. * • 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they re¬ 
flected with regret on their easy compliance with 
the solicitation of Labour, and be^an to wish 
again for the golden hours which they, remem¬ 
bered to have passed under the reign*of Rest, 
whom they resolved again to visit, and to whom 
they intended * to dedicate the ’remainder of 
their lives. Rest had pot feft the world; they 
quickly found her, and, to atone for their former 
desertion, invited her to the enjoymejM of those 
acquisitions which Labour Tiad proqu^red them. 

Rest, therefore, took leave of the g^,v?s. ^nd 
valleys, which she had hitherto inha/»itecl, and 
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enteretS into,palaces, reposed herself in alcoves, 
and -eslunibered away the winter upon beds of 
down, and the suiniuer in artificial grottoes with 
'cascades playing before her. There was indeed 
always^ something wanting to complete her 
felicity, and she,.<iould never lull her returning 
fugitives to that sei'cnity which they knew 
before their engagements with Labour : nor was 
rher dominion entirely without control, for she 
waw-whl-iged to share it'^wkh Luxury, though she 
always looked upon her as a false friend, by 
whom her influence twas in reality destroyed, 
while it seemed to be promoted. 

The two soft associates, however, reigned for 
some time with'out visitile disagreement, till at 
last Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in 
Dii^iase to seize upon her worshippers, llest 
(‘shell flew away, and left the place to the usur¬ 
pers : who em^iloyed all their arts to fortify 
themselves in their possession, and to strengthen 
the interest of each other. 

llest had not always the same enemy ; in some 
places she escaped the incursions of Disease; 
but had her residence invaded by a more slow 
and 'Subtle intruder, for very frequently, when 
every thing was composed and quiet, when there 
was neither pain within, nor danger without, 
when every^ flower was in bloom," and every gale 
freighted with perfume^. Satiety would enter, 
with a languishing and repining look, and throw 
dierself upmi the couch placed and adorned for 
the acconmqdation of Rest. No sooner was she 
se ated. tlAn a general gloom spread itself on every 
side, the ^oves immediately lost their verdure, and 
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their inhabitants desisted from th(?ir mefody, the 
breeze sunk in sic^hs, an^ the flowers contracted 
their leaves, and slmit up their odours. Nothing 
was seen on every side but multitudes wmidofing 
about they knew not whither,‘yi quest they could 
not tell of what; no voice was frcard but«of*Q 9 m- 
plaints that mentioned no pain, and murmurs t];iat 
could tell of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost hei 5 ;^uthority.* Her follawj> 
ers again began to’fr&at her with cpntenlpt; 
some of them united themscdves more closely to 
Luxiu-y, who promised lay‘her arts to drive 
Satiety away; and others, that were more'wise^ 
or bad more fortitude, wtnj back again to 
Labour, by whom they were indeed protected 
from Satiety, but delivered up in time to Las¬ 
situde, and forced by her to tjie bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and l^^aour equally pcrceivefl 
their reign of short duration and.upcertain tenure, 
and their empire liable to iproads from those 
who were alike enemies to b*oth. They each 
found their subjects unfaithful, and ready to 
desert fhem upon every opportunity. Labour 
saw the riches which he had given akways carried 
away as an offering to Rest, and R^t found 
her votaries in every exigence flying from her to 
beg help of Labour. They, therefore, at last 
determined upon ^n interview, in Arhicli they 
agreed to divide the world ‘between them, and 
govern it alternately, allotting; thot dominion 
of the day to one, and that of the niiht to the 
other, and promised to guard tho frontiers of 
each other, so that, whenever hostilit'/^y.iViCir^ at¬ 
tempted. Satiety should be intercepted jjy Labour, 
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and Lassitude expelled, by Rest. Thus the 
ancient quarrel was appeased, and as hatred is 
•pften succeeded by its contrary. Rest afterwards 
be<aame pregnant by Labour, and was delivered 
of Health, a benevolent goddess, who consoli¬ 
dated the union of her parents, and contributed 
to, the regular vicissitudes of their reign, by dis¬ 
pensing her gifts to those only wdio shared their 
v^iygs in just proportmiis between Rest and 
Laoour. >. 

Rambler. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF 
PASTORAL POETRY. 


* Canto qu/c snlitus, si qltando armvnta vocahai, 

A»tphi(in,l)irc<eus. Viro. 

Such strafns *1 sing as once Amjihion play’d 
When hst’ning flocks tlie powerful call obey’d. 

Kt.PIIINSTON. 

I 

In writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
the authpi’s nor critics of latter times seem to 
have paid sufficient regard to the originals left 
us by antiquity, but have entangled themselves 
with unnecessary diffieulties, by advancing prin¬ 
ciples, which, having no foundation in the nature 
of things, are wholly to be rejected from a species 
of conipo^’^ion, in wljich, abo've all others, mere 
nature is po be regarded. 

l4£r¥i^y:.refore necessary to inquire after some 
more di^i4inct and exact idea of this kind of 
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writing. .This may, I think, be easily fcJund in 
the pastorals of Virgil, •from whose opinion it 
will not appear vej-y ^safe to depart, if we con¬ 
sider that ev'cry advantage of nature and.of for¬ 
tune concurred to completp. his prodirctiohs ; 
that he w'as born with^^reat acisuracy aqd seve¬ 
rity of judgment, enlightened with all the learn¬ 
ing of one of the brightest ages, and embellished 
with the elegance of the. Koman court; that he, 
employed his powers^«ra?lier in improving t’h’aii 
inventing, and therefore mii^t have eiid^eavoured 
to recompense the w'apt of«novelty by exactness; 
that, taking Theocritus for his original, he found^ 
l)astoral far advanced towai;ds perfection, and 
that, having so great a rival, he must have pro¬ 
ceeded with uncommon caution. 

If we search the writings of Virgil, for the 
true definition of a pastoral, it will be, found 
poem in which any action or paasion is represented 
hy its effects upon a country ff^e. Whatsoever 
therefore may, according to the* common course 
of things, happen in the country, may aflbrd a 
subject for a pastoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to 
those who are versed in the writingsj of the 
modern critics, that there is no mentioft o^ the 
golden age. 1 cannot indeed easily discover 
why it is thought necessary to refes descriptions 
of a rural state to remote times, nor can I per¬ 
ceive that any writer has consistently preserved 
the Arcadian manners and sentim^ts. The. 
only reason, that I have rea‘d, on wlvci\ this rule 
has been founded, is, that according tjj.; the. qus- 
tom of modern life, it is improbable .^hat' sl^p- 
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herds should be capable of harmonious numbers, 
or delicate sentiments; and therefore the reader 
must exalt his ideas of the,pastoral character, 
Iby carryings his thoughts, back to the age in 
which, the care of. herds and docks rvas the em- 
ploymept of the-wisest lyid greatest men. 

I’hese reasoners seem to have been led into 
their hypothesis, by considering jiastoral, not in 
(j^eneral, as a representation of rural nature, and 
col^equently as exhibiting the ideas and senti¬ 
ments of those, whoever tliey are, to whom the 
country affords jdeacure or employment, but 
simply as a dialogue, or narrative of men actual¬ 
ly tending sheep, and busied in the lowest and 
and most laborious odiccs; whence they very 
readily concluded, since characters must neces¬ 
sarily be preserved, that either the sentiments 
'.nust sink to the level of the speakers, or 
tne speakers must be raised to the height of the 
sentiments. 

In consequente of these original errors, a 
thousand precepts have been given, which have 
only contributed to jierplex and confound. Some 
have thought it necessary that the imaginary 
maniicrs^of the golden age should be universally 
preserved, and have therefore lielieved, that no¬ 
thing more could be admitted in pastoral than 
lilies and cones, and rocks and streams, among 
which are heard the gentle whispers of chaste 
fondness, or the soft complaints of amorous 
impatienct,^., I^n pastoral, as in other writings, 
chastity o^ s,entiment ought doubtless to be ob- 
se ryed^ a/» d purity of manners to be represented; 
beca\if)e the poet is confined to the images of 
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the "oldew apfe, but becj^use, having the ’subject 
ill his own choice, he ought always to consult the 
interest of virtue. 

These advocates for the golden age laj c4?wn 
other principles, not very ccJiisistent with their 
general plan ; for they tell iis;"that, to support 
the character of the shc])herd, it is proper that 
all refinement should be avoided, and that some 
slight instances of i^Mi^rance shcftild be in^erj^' 
s])ersed. 'i'hus the sliepherd in Virgil is«iupposcd 
to have forgotten the name «f Anaximander, and 
in Pope the teriii Zodiac is^tod hard for a rustic’s 
apprehension. lJut if tVe place our sheplierd.f 
in their primitive condition, tre may give tliem 
learning among their other qualifications; and if 
we suffer them to allude at all to things of later 
existence, which perhaps, camiot with any great 
propriety be allowed, tV're can be no danger tit 
making them speak with too-.Biuch accuracy, 
since they conversed with di^dj^nitics, aiid traiis- 
niitted to succeeding ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and despicable 
'oiiditioh of a shepherd always before them, 
conceive it necessary to degrade tho language of 
pastoral by obsolete terms and rustic words, which 
they very learnedly call Doric, without refi(5cting 
that they thu!^ became authors of a niiingled 
dialect, which no lyaman being eveh could have 
spoken, that they may as well refine the speech as 
the sentiments of their personages, and that none 
of the inconsistencies whiph they etft^eavour to* 
avoid, is greater than that of joining elegance of 
thought with coarseness of dietion. f?pen.,^j’be¬ 
gins one of his pastorals \^th studied barbarity; 
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l)ig"nn Davie, I hid her good dav : 

Ov, Diggoii her is, or J missav. 

J)if/. IlerVas her whiic it was day-light, 

But'how her is a most wretched wighl. 

Whai will the -reader imacrine to be the suh- 
jeet on which speakers like these exercise their 
eloquence? Will he not be somewhat disap- 
■^^ointed, whcAi he finds them met together to 
condemn^the corruptions o> the church of Koine ? 
Surely, at the same tune that a shejiherd learns 
theology, he may i^aiu. some acquaintance with 
l,iis native lanauage. > 

Pastoral admits „of all ranks of ]>ersons, be¬ 
cause jiersons of all ranks inhabit the country. 
It excludes not, therefore, on account of the 
characters necessary to he introduced, any eleva¬ 
tion or delicacy of senti^iient; those ideas only 
are imjiroper, which, not owinj*; their orif^inal 
to rural objects, are not pastoral. Such is the 
exclamation in Virgil, 

Nuuc scio quid sif Amor, diiris in cautilms ilium 
hmurus, aut lihodnpr, nut Ptiirniii Oarumutitcs, 

Nri ffciicriu nnutri puuriim, nur. uatiijuinis, MnuL 

I know then. Love, in dc.scrts thou wert bred. 

And at the dugs of savage tigers fed; 

Alien td' birth, usurper of the plains.—D uydbn. 

Which Pope endeavouring to copy was carried 
to still greater impropriety : 

J' know thee. Love, wild as the raging main, 

More fierre than tigers on the Libyan plain ; 

^ihou wert from Etna’s burning entrails torn ; 
lU'got iii temiiestr, and in thunders born! 
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Sentimcn|,s like these, as they haVa no gtourid in 
nature, are indeed of little value in any poem ;' 
hut in pastoral tlmy arc particularly liable to 
censure, because it \yants that’ exajtatictfi above 
common life, which in tragic.or heroic writtngs 
often reconciles us tc^ bold ffights and daring 
figures. 

Pastoral being the representation of an action 
or passion, hi/ its effectspipon a coiintry life, has 
nothing peculiar bubits 'Cenfinement to rural ilnii- 
gcry, without which it ceases to be'' pastoral. 
This is its true characterisitic, and this it cannot 
lose by any dignity of sentiment, or beauty of 
diction. The Pollio of Virgil, with all its eleva¬ 
tion, is a composition truly bucolic, though re¬ 
jected by the critics; for all the images are 
either taken from the country, or from the re¬ 
ligion of the age common to all par^s^ of tike 
empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more disputable 
kind, because though the scefie'Iies in the coun¬ 
try, the song, being religious and historical, had 
been ncr less adapted to any other audience or 
place. Neither can it well be defended as a 
fiction; for the introduction of a god {jeems to 
imply the golden age, and yet he allutJeS tcuniany 
subsequent transactions, and mentions Gallus, 
the poet’s contemporary. 

It seems necess'ary to the perfection of this 
poem that the occasion which is supposed to 
produce it be at least not inco*nsis^ent with g. 
country life, or less likely to interest •};hose who 
have retired into places of solitude and,quiet, than 
the more busy part of mankind. It is therefore 
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impropi'i’ to the title ot a pastora] to verses 
in whicli the speakers, after the slight mention 
of their flocks, fall to complaints of errors in 
the charch, and corruptions in the government, 
or to lamentations of the death of some illustri¬ 
ous person, whom, when once the poet has called 
a shepherd, he has no longer any labour u])on 
his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and 
lilies wither, and the slieep hang their heads, 
without art or learning, genius or study. 

It is part of Claudian’s character of his rustic, 
that he computes Ins time, not by the succession 
of cojisuls, but of harvests. Those who pass 
their days in retreats distant from the theatres of 
business, are always least likely to hurry their 
imagination with public affairs. 

Tlie lacility of treating actions or events in 
the pastoral style, has incited many writers, from 
whom more judgment mignt have been expected, 
to put the sorrow or the joy which the occasion 
retjuired into the .mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis; 
and as one absurdity must naturally be expected 
to make way for another, they have wu’itten with 
an utter disregard both of life and nature, and 
filled their productions wdtli mythological allu¬ 
sions^ with incredible fictions, and with sentiments 
which neither passion nor reason could have dic¬ 
tated, since the change which religion has made 
in the whole system of the would. 


Rambler. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF MEMOJlT 


Nnlln rprnrdunfi hir PsUngruti'(jrarinqvp, 

A’nlhifiiii piijiiii noil mpniinitisp relit. 

Amplhit (PtatU spiilium sibi rir hiitiiis, hoc eat 
I'ii'prp his, vita pPhsP priore frui. * 

No (lav’s rcmenibninrp sliall the good ivgri't. 

Nor wish one bitter moniiiiit to ftngel; 

They streteli tlie limits*)!' tliis nariow span, 

And, by enjoying, live past life again. F.^ Lewis. 

So few of the hours of life fh'e hlled up with ob¬ 
jects adetjuatc to the mind of luan, and so fre- 
(juently are we in want of present pleasure or 
emj)loymeut, that we are forciid to have recourse 
every inoineiit to the p'ist and future for supple¬ 
mental satisfactions, and relicve.thc vacuities of 
our bein'?, by recollection of /owner passages, or 
anticipation of events to come. 

T eannot but consider this necessity of search¬ 
ing on every side for matter on which the atten¬ 
tion may be employed, as a strong •proof of the 
su])erior and celestial nature of the sou} oTinan. 

We have no reason to believe that bthef^rea- 
tures have higjier faculties, or more extensive 
capacities than the preservation of thefnselves, or 
their species, reijuires; they seem always to be 
fully employed, or to be completely at ease with¬ 
out employment, to feel fevr intellectftal miseries' 
or pleasures, and to have no exuberance of under¬ 
standing to lay out upon curiosity or caprice, -hut 
to have their minds exat^tly adapted to their 
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bodies, \Vitli few other ideas than sneli as corpo¬ 
ral ])ain or pleasure impress n])on them. 

Of memory, wl'ich makes so large a part of 
the excdlence of the human soul, and which has 
so much indiicncQ upon all its other powers, hut 
a smdll portion hhs been 'allotted to the animal 
world. We do not find the grief with which the 
dams lament the loss of their young, proportion¬ 
ate to the tenderness with which tliev caress, the 
assmuity with which they 'feid, or the vehemence 
with which they defend them. Tlieir regard for 
their offspring, when h is before their eyes, is 
not, iii appearance, less' than tliat of a human 
parent; but wdieii it is taken away, it is very 
soon forgotten, and, after a short absence, if 
brought again, wholly disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
fljing once out of the reach of their senses, and 
scarce any powg*- of comparing the present with 
the past, and iv'gulating their conclusions from 
experience, may be gathered from tliis, tliat their 
intellects are produced in their full perfection. 
The sparrow that w'as hatched last s]iring makes 
her first nest the ensuing season, of the same 
materials^, and with the same art, as in any follow¬ 
ing year; and the hen conducts and shelters her 
first brood of chickens with all the prudence that 
she ever attains. 

It has been asked t)y men who love to perplex 
any thing that i,s plain to common understand¬ 
ings, how reason differs from instinct; and Prior 
has with no great propriety matle Solomon him¬ 
self declare, that to distinguish them is thefooVtt 
ignorance, and the pedant's pride. To give an 
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accuv.ate <uiswcv to a question, «f winch the 
terms are not completely understood, is impossi¬ 
ble; Ave do not kiKvv pi what .either reason or 
instinct consist, and. therefore caiwiot tell with 
exactness how they differ; Inff surely he that 
contem])lates a ship an«i a bird’smest, wilj nh|,be 
long without finding out, that tlie idea of 
the one was irajiressed at once, and continued 
through all the progr^essive descents of the 
species, without vari?i1,ihn or improvenjent; iin^ 
that the other is the result qf experiments com¬ 
pared with experiments ; lias grown, by accumu¬ 
lated observation, from kiss to greater exeelteuce, 
and exhibits the collective l«u)wledge of differ¬ 
ent ages and various professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
Avhich places those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is^ty be exercised, and which 
treasures up the deterininations;,that are once 
passed, as the rules of future ac.tion, or grounds 
of subsequent conclusions. * 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, 
which inay be said to place us in the class of 
moral agents. If we were to act ojily in conse¬ 
quence of some immediate impulse, and rfic^ive 
no direction from internal motives ot»cTioi«h, w'e 
should be pushed forward by an invincible fatali- 
t)"-, without power,or reason for the iMost part to 
prefer one thing to another, because we could 
make no comparison but of objects which might 
both happen to be present. 

We owe to memory not only the increase of 
our knowledge, and our progress in rational.in- 
quiries, but many other intellectual pleasures. 
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Indocf]/ almost, all that vv'c can be .said to enjoy 
is past or future; the' present is in perpetual 
motion, leaves us as soon as,jt arrives, ceases to 
be present bpfore its presepce is well ])erceived, 
and' is-Only knowm to have existed by the effects 
winch ij, leaves Injliind. ,The greatest part of our 
ideas arises, therefore, from the view' before or 
behind us, and we are happy or miserable, ac- 
coi'ding as wo, are affected by the survey of our 
lifeY or our prospect of futMe existence. 

With I’Cgard to futurity, when events are at 
such a distance from ms that we cannot take the 
jvhok concatenation in^to our view', we have 
generally power enough over our imagination to 
turn it upon pleasing scenes, and can promise 
ourselves riches, honours, and delights, without 
intermingling thos^ vexations and anxieties wdth 
which a|l. human enjoypicnts are polluted. If 
fear breaks in on one side, and alarms us wdth 
dangers and disc^ppointinents, w'e can call in ho])e 
on the Other, to* .solace ns with rewards, and 
escapes, and victories; so that we are seldom 
without means of palliating remote eVils, and 
can generady sooth ourselves to tranquillity, 
wheneve?’ any troublesome presage happens to 
attach ns. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common 
for the" solkary and thoughtful to amuse them¬ 
selves w ith scheme.^ of the future, than reviews 
of the ])ast. For the future is pliant .and duc¬ 
tile, and wiy be easily moulded by a strong fancy 
into any form. But t!he images which memory 
prggent are of a stubborn and untractable na¬ 
ture, the objects of remembrance have already 
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existed, and left thcfr signature behind tkem im- 
pressed u])on the mind, st) as to defy all attempts 
of rasure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from 
memory are less arbitrary, they are more sdlid, 
and are, indeed, the only joys which we can call 
our own. Whatever we have once deposited, as 
Dryden ex])resscs it, /// the mcred ireamre of the 
pnat. is out of the reach of accident, or violence, 
nor can be lost cither by our own weakness^ or 
another’s malice: 

- —Non inmen irri'inm 

QniKlriiiKjiie retni mi ' efficiel, neqne 
Dijfinpe/, infer/iinii/iie ra/ilet, 

Quntl fmjienn nemel hnrn reyi/. 

Ik fail or foul, or lam or shine, 

Tlu“ joys I luivo |)oss('s,,M, in spiU'of fate, are mine. 

Not IliMv’n itself n])on,>'irt' jiU't has po\\’r. 

Bill what has bei'ii, has been, anil I ha'i xhad my hour. 

nr.vDRN. 

There is certainly no greater ha])]iincss than 
to be Jlble to look back on a life usefully and 
virtuously employed, to trace our own progress 
in existence, by such tokens as excite nenther 
shame nor sorrow. Life, in n hich untBing' has 
been done or sulfered to distinguish one day from 
another, is, to liim that has passed it, as if'it had 
never been, except that he is conscious how ill 
hehashusbanded the great deposit of his Creator. 
Life, made memorable by crimes’, and diversified 
though its several periods by wickedness, is indeed 
easily reviewed, but reviewed only with horror 
and remorse. 
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Tlie great consideration which ought to in¬ 
fluence us in the use of tlie present moment, 
is to arise from the effect, wliich, as well or ill 
ap])lied, it must have upon the time to come; 
for'though its actual existence be inconceivably 
short, yet its effects are unlimited; and there 
is hot the smallest point of time but may extend 
its consecjiiences, either to our hurt or our 
advantage, through all. eternity, and give us 
teason to remember it for laver, with anguish or 
exultation. 

The time of life. in. which memory seems par¬ 
ticularly to claim predominance over the other 
faculties of the mind, is our declining age. It 
has been remarked by former writers, that old 
men are generally narrative, and fall easily into 
recitals of past transactions, and accounts of per- 
r.ons known to them in their youth. When wc 
approach the verge of the grave it is more emi¬ 
nently true: 

Vila' samma hreris sjiPtii nos vclal incknnrp lowjam. 

Life’s .span foibids thee to extend thy cares. 

And stretch thy hopes heyond tliy years. 

Creech. 

We have no longer any possibility of great 
vicissitudes in our favour: the changes which 
are to hajLjten in the world will '^come too late for 
our accommodation ; and those who have no 
hope before them, and to whom their present 
,state is painful and irksome, must of necessity 
turn their thoughts back to try what retrospect 
will afford. It ought, therefore, to be the care 
of those who wish to pass the last hours with 
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comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing 
ideas, as shall support the expenses of that time, 
which is to depend svhplly upon.the fund already 
acquired. 

- Polite him:, juveneurme seiiesrjtie^ 

Finem tudmo cerium, mim-isijue viatica caiiis. 

Seek here, yc young, tlie anchor of your niiml; 

Here, suffring age, a bless'd provision find. 

Elpiiixston; 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace our¬ 
selves with the hope of beUerd’ortuiie, and how¬ 
ever vicious, appease out consciences with inten¬ 
tions of repentance; but the time comes at last, 
in which life has no more to promise, in which 
happiness can be drawn only from recollection, 
and virtue will be all that we, can recollect with 
pleasure. 


IIamuler. 



THE PROPER MEANS OF REGULAT- 
ING SORROW. 


Qmmqvun his solntiis nr((nmcam, dMlilor p/ fmujor eadm. ilia liu- 
mmiilide (iiKr iiu\ til hoc ijisniii jicrmillcri'm, iiiiluxit. J^m idea /aiupn 
vidim diirior fieri: nee iyiiiini ujiiis Itiijiismodi etistis nihil umplius 
t'henre (jiiim dtiynniini; euqtie sihi innyitus hnmines el snpientes videri. 
Qni (III nmijui supieiitesiiiie tsint, neseiu : hnniines non siiiit. Hmninis 
esi enini nfiiei dviore, seiilire : resislere tiwien, cl solaiia admittere ; 

non solaiiis non eijerc .— 

1 

These proceedings have aTorik'd mo sorar comfort in my distress; 
notwithstanding which, 1 am still (liKpirited and ualunged by the 
same motives of humanity that induced me to grant such indul¬ 
gences However, 1 by no means wish to become less susceptible 
of tenderness. 1 know this kind of misfortunes would be estimat- 
ed by other persons only as common losses, and from such sensations 
they w’oal'J conceive themselves‘gieat and wise men. I shall not 
determine either their greatness or their wisdom ; but I am certaili 
they have no humiiluty. It is the part of a man to be afl'ected wdth 
grief, to feel sorrow, at the same time that he is to resist it, and to 
admit of comfort.— Kahi. of Okkeuv. 


Of the pas.sions with which the mind of man is 
agitated, it may be observed, that they naturally 
hasten towards their own extinction, by inciting 
and’^juickening the attainment of their objects. 
Thus fear urges our flight, and desire animates 
our progress: and if there are some which per¬ 
haps may he indulged till they outgrow the good 
appropriated to their satisfaction, as it is fre- 
..quently observed of avarice and ambition, yet 
their immediate tendency is to some means of 
happiness really existing, and generally within 
the prospect. The miser always imagines that 
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there is a» certain sum that will fiH his heart to 
the brim; and every am*l)itious man, like King 
Pyrrhus, has an ac^iuhiition in his thoughts that 
is to terminate his labours, after wlgch he ^all 
pass the rest of his life in eatj^ or gaiety,on re¬ 
pose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the 
breast that can be excepted from this general re¬ 
mark, and it therefore doserves the particular atj 
tention of those who liave assumed the, arduftus 
province of preserving the lulance of the mental 
constitution. The other passions are diseases 
indeed, but they necessarily direct us to*thei» 
pro])er cure. A man at once'feels the pain and 
knows the medicine, to which he is •'carried with 
greater haste as the evil which requires it is more 
excruciating, and cures himself by unerring in¬ 
stinct, as the wounded s];ags of Crete are i*elated bf 
A^llian to have recourse to vulner^iry herbs. But 
for sorrow there is no remedy provided by na¬ 
ture; it is often occasioned by accidents irrepa¬ 
rable, and dwells upon objects that have lost or 
changed’their existence; it re(|uires what it can¬ 
not hope, that the laws of the univeiise should be 
repealed: that the dead should return,^ or the 
past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is nept that reg*et for .negligepce or 
error which may arymate us^ to futut'e care or 
activity, or that repentance of crimes for which, 
however irrevocable, our Creator has promised 
to accept it as an atonen\ent; the pain which' 
arises from these Causes has very salutary effects, 
land is every hour extenuating itself by the ?e- 
Iparation of those miscarriages that produce it. 
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Sorrow is properly that state of the mind in 
which our desires are fixed upon the past, with¬ 
out looking forward to the future, an incessant 
wish that so’j:iething were otherwise than it has 
i)een, a* tormenting and harassing want of some 
enjoyment or possession which we have lost, 
and which no endeavours can possibly regain. 
Into such anguish many have sunk upon some 
sudden diminution of tlndr fortune, an unexpeet- 
tnl blast of their reputation; or the loss of children 
or of friends. They have suffered all sensibility of 
pleasure to be des^^royed by a single blow, have 
given up for ever the hopes of substituting any 
other object in the I’looni of that which they lament, 
resigned their lives to gloom and despondency, 
and worn themselves out in unavailing misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conse- 
■.'juence of tenderness and endearment, that how¬ 
ever painful and however useless, it is justly re- 
})roachful not to feel it on some occasions; and 
so widely and co'hstantly has it always prevailed, 
that the laws of some nations, and the customs of 
others, have limited a time for the external ap¬ 
pearances of grief caused by dissolution of close 
alliancciv, and the breach of domestic union. 

It •seems determined by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow^ is to a certain point laud¬ 
able, as tive offspring of love, or at least pardon¬ 
able, as the effect of weakness; but that it ought 
not to be suffered to increase by indulgence, but 
• must giveaway, after a stated time, to social du¬ 
ties, and the, common avocations of life. It is 
at first unavoidable, and therefore must be 
allowed, whether with or without our choice ; 
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it may afterwards be admitted as a decent and 
affectionate testimony of kindness and esteem ; 
something will be (ixtcyted by mature, and some¬ 
thing may be given to the world. Bj^it all»be3^ond 
the bursts of passion, or the fbjms of sofemnity, 
is not only useless, bntvnilpable*: for we lia^t!,no 
right to sacrifice to the vain longings of affection, 
that time which Providence allows us for the 
task of our station. 

Yet it too often hap|)Ais that sorrow, Jjhns law¬ 
fully entering, gains such a, firm possession of 
the mind, that it is not aft(#rn'nrd, to be ejected ; 
the mournful ideas, firstndolently impressed and 
afterwards willingly received,* so much engross 
the attention, as to predominate in every thought, 
to darken gaiety, and per])le\ ratiocination. An 
habitual sadness seizes upon the soul, and the 
faculties are chained ^ta a single objeet, whiclf 
(ran never be contemplated but,,Avith hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection il is very*diflicnlt 
to rise to cheerfulness and alacrity ; and therefore 
many, wlio have laid down rules of intellectual 
health, think preservatives easier than remedies, 
and teach us not to trust ourselves with favobiyte 
enjoyments, not to indulge the luxury of fond¬ 
ness, but to keep our minds alwaysjsuspended in 
pch indifference, tljat we may changb the ob¬ 
jects about us without emotfon. 

An exact compliance with tlys rule might, 
perhaps, contribute to tranquillity, biit surely it* 
would never produce happiness. IIe.that regards 
none so much as to be afraid of losing thean, 
must live for ever without the gentle pleasures 
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of sympathy .arid confidence ; he mu^ feel nc 
melting fondness, no waVinth of benevolence, noi 
any of those honest joys which nature annexes tc 
the powder of,})leasing. And as no man can justly 
claim more tenderness tlian he pays, he must for 
feit l.is share in that officious and watchful kind- 
ness which love only can dictate, and those lenient 
endearments by which love only can soften life. 
He may justly be overh)oked and neglected by 
snc.h as have more warmvh in their heart; for 
who would be the friend of him, whom, with 
whatever assiduitydie.inay .be courted, and with 
whatever services obligod, his principles will not 
suffer to make equii? returns, and who when you 
have exhausted all the instances of good-will, 
can only be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to ])reserve life in a state of neu¬ 
trality an.d indifference, is unreasonable and vain. 
If by excluding joy we could shut out grief, the 
scheme would deserve very serious attention; 
but since, however we may debar ourselves from 
happiness, misery will find its w'ay at many inlets, 
and the assaults of pain will force our regard, 
though we may withhold it from the invitations of 
pleasure., we may surely endeavour to raise life 
above.the .middle point of apathy at one time, 
since it will necessarily sink below it at another. 

But the ugh it cannot be reasonable not to 
gain happiness for fear of losing it, yet it must 
be confessed, that in proportion to the pleasure 
.of possessipn, will be for some time our sorrow 
for the loss; it is therefore the province of the 
moralist to enquire whether such pains may not 
quickly give way to mitigation. Some have 
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thought that the mfist certain wax clear the 
heart froni its embarrassment is to drag it by 
force into scenes of merriment. Others imagine, 
that such a transition Is too viftlen^ and, recom¬ 
mend rather to soothe it ii\to trSnquUlitj*, by 
making it acquainted ^ith mistiries more ‘dread¬ 
ful and afflictive, and diverting to the calamities 
of others the regard which we are inclined to 
iix too closely upon our own misfortunes. 

It may be doubte^l, whether either of tliost 
remedies will be sufficiently powerflil. The 
efficacy of mirth it is not glw^ys easy to try, and 
the indulgence of melancholy may be suspected 
to be one of those medicineS;,, which will destroy* 
if it hap])ens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow 
is employment. It is commonly observed, that 
among soldiers and seamen, though there v 
much kindness, there? fs little grief; they see 
their friend fall without any of tfiat lamentatio!) 
which is indulged in security*and idlcMiess, be¬ 
cause they have no leisure to spare from the care 
of themselves ; and whoever shall keep his 
thoughts equally busy, will find himself equally 
unaffected with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to wmijr* oyt sor¬ 
row, and its effects might doubtless be accela- 
rated by quickening the succession, and enlarg¬ 
ing the variety of fibjects. 

- Si tempore longn 

Leniri poterit luctus, tii sperne morari, 

Qui sapiet ribi iempua erit. —Grotivs. 

’Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief; 

To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief, F. Lewis. 

A A 2 
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Sorro'w is,,a* kind of rust of the squl, which 
every new idea contrH)utes in its passage to 
scour away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant 
life, and. is repiedied by exercise and motion. 


K .VMBLER. 


A DISQUISITION UPON THE VALUE 
or FAME. 


Non omniji moniar, multagiie purs mn 
I'itahit IJhilinum, usque eyu postera 
Crescam laude revens. r?oit. 

Whole Horace shall not die ; his songs shall save 
The greatest portion from the greedy grave. 

C'kbech. 

The first motives of human actions are those 
appetites which Providence has given to man in 
common with the rest of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately after our birth, thirst and 
hunger incline us to the breast, which we draw 
by instinct, like other young creatures, and when 
we are satisfied, we express our uneasiness by 
importunate and incessant cries, till we have 
obtained a "place or posture proper for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of 
inactivity, is tfiat of our passions; we quickly 
begin to be< sensible of hope and fear, love and 
hatred, desire and aversion; these arising from 
the power of comparison and reflection, extend 
their range wider, as our reason strengthens, and 
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our knowledge enljfrges. At first, we tave no 
thought of pain, but whren we actually feel it; 
we afterwards begin to fear it, yet not before it 
approaches us very nearly; biit by degrees we 
discover it at a greater distance, and find«it llirk- 
iiig in remote consequcyices. Our terror in‘time 
improves into caution,* and we learn fo Took 
round with vigilance and solicitude, to stop all 
the avenues at which misery can /inter, and to 
perform or endure isfuiy things, in themselv^ 
toilsome and unpleasing, because we*know by 
reason, or by experience, t|uit,our labour w'ill be 
overbalanced by the regard, that it will either 
procure some positive good,,or avert some evil 
greater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of 
its powers, the animal appetites, and the passions 
immediately arising from them, are not^suffieienl; 
to find it employment*; the wants of nature aiie 
soon supplied, the fear of their 'feturn is easily 
precluded, and son)cthing nmiV is necessary to 
relieve the long intervals of inactivity, and to 
give those faculties, which cannot .lie wholly 
quiescent, some particular direction. For this 
reason, new desires and artificial passioijs are by 
degrees produced; and, from having v^ii^eg o*nly 
in consequence of our wants, we begin to feel 
wants in cons(?quence of our wishes*; w*e per¬ 
suade ourselves to Set a value upon things which 
are of no use, but because we have agreed to value 
them; things which can neither* satisfy hungei; 
nor mitigate pain, nor secure us from any real 
calamity, and which, therefore, we find of no 
esteem among those nations, whose artless and 
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barbaro^js manr.ers keep theib always anxious for 
the necessaries of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, am¬ 
bition, and generally of all tliose desires which 
arise frem the comparison of our condition with 
that-of others. He thatdhinks himself poor be¬ 
cause his neighbour is richer; he that, like Caesar, 
would rather be the first man of a village, than 
the second in the capitol of the world, has ap- 
jjarently kindled in himsolfidesires which henevcr 
received from nature, and acts upon principles 
established only by, tl\e authority of custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as avarice 
and envy, are univ,ersally condemned : some, as 
friendship and curiosity, generally praised ; but 
there are others about which the suffrages of the 
wise are divided, and of which it is doubted. 
T'hether they tend more to promote the haj)- 
piness or increase the miseries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is the 
love of fame, a'desire of filling the minds of 
others with admiration, and of being celebrated 
by generations to come with praises which we 
shall not hear. This ardour has been considered 
by SG-me,, as nothing better than splendid mad¬ 
ness, as a flame kindled by pride, and fanned by 
folly; for what, say they, can be more remote 
from wisd-am, than to direct all our actions by 
the hope of that which is riot to exist till we 
ourselves are in the grave ? To pant after that 
.which can pever be possessed, and of which the 
value thus widely put upon it, arises from this 
particular condition, that, during life, it is not 
to be obtained ? To gain the favour, and hear 
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the applauses of our cotemporSrics, is* indeed 
equally desirable with afty other prerogative of 
superiority, becausp fame may be of use to 
smooth the paths of.life, to terrify opposition, 
and fortify tranquillity ; but t@ what end »l\art we 
be the darlings of maipkind, when we j^aft^no 
longer receive any benefits from their favour? 
It is more reasonable to wish for reputation, 
while it may yet be enyoyed, as Anacreon calls 
upon his companions*to»give him for present ust 
the wine and garlands whiph they purpose to 
bestow upon his tomb- 

The advocates for tha love of fame allege iij 
its vindication, that it is a passion natural and 
universal; a flame lighted by Heaven, and al- 
w'ays burning with greatest vigour in the most 
enlarged and elevated minds. That the desire 
of being praised by posterity implies a rje^olution 
to deserve their praiseli, and that the folly charff- 
ed upon it, is only a noble aqd disinterested 
generosity, which is not felt,* and therefiore not 
understood, by those who have been always 
accvistoitied to refer every thing to themselves, 
and whose selfishness has contracted^their under¬ 
standings. That the soul of man, formed for 
eternal life, naturally springs forward* beyond 
the limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices to 
consider herself as co-operating with fature ages 
and as co-extended with endless duration. That 
the reproach urged with so much petulance, the 
reproach of labouring for what cannot^e enjoyed, 
is founded on an-opinion vrhich may with great 
probability be doubted: for since w^e suppqse 
the powers of the soul to be enlarged by its 
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separation, wKy should we conclude that its 
knowledge of sublunary transactions is contract¬ 
ed or extinguished. , i 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
arf^uinent, it will appear that the love of fame is 
to be regulated rather .'than extinguished; and 
that men should l)e taught not to be wholly 
<;areless about their memory, but to endeavour 
that they may be remembered cbietly for their 
ll'irdues, since no other rCj/utation will be able to 
transmit any pleasin;e beyond the grave. 

It is evident that Jfnne, considered merely as 
the immortality of a name, is not less likely to 
be the reward of bad actions than of good; he 
therefore has no certain principle for the regu¬ 
lation of his conduct, whose single aim is not to 
be forgotten. And history w m inform us, that 
this blind and undistinguishing appetite of renown 
has always been uncertain in its clfects, and 
directed by accident or opportunity, indifferently 
to the b'enefit or'devastation of the world. When 
Themistocles complained that the trophies of 
Miltiades hindered him from sleej), he was ani¬ 
mated by them to perform the same services in 
the .sanae cause. JJut Cmsar, when he wept at 
the sighf of Alexander’s picture, having no honest 
opportunities of action, let his ambition break 
out to* the*ruin of his country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is so far indulged 
by the mind ps to become independent and 
.predominant, it is dangerous and irregular; but 
it may be usefully employed as an inferior and 
secondary motive, and will serve sometimes to 
revive our activity, when we begin to languish 



and lose sight of that more certain,* more valu¬ 
able, and more durable* reward, which oup;ht 
always to be our f^st.hope ancj our last. But 
it must be strongly impressed upoii our* niyids 
that virtue is not to be pursuc^d as one*of the 
means to fame, but fam^ to be accepted ^s*JJie 
only recom])ence which mortals can bestow on 
virtue; to be accepted with comjrlacence, but 
not sought with eagerne.ss. Simply to be remem¬ 
bered is 110 advantage?;• it is a privilege which 
satire as well as jianegyric .can confer, and is 
not more enjoyed by Titiuioi*Constantine, than 
by Timocreou of llhotles, of whom we'only 
know' from his epitajili, thuf* he had eaten mamj 
a meal, drank many ajlaggon, and uttered many a 
reproach — 


rioWi faym, xat TTo^Ja xat 7ro).),a xotx' tiirw? • 

'A/OptoTTOuj, xsTpai TijJioy.piuv ‘PoJ to;. 

'Die true satisfaction whicli is to be drawn 
from the^ consciousness that we shall share the 
attention of future times, must arise from the 
hojie, that wdth our name, our virtues wdll be 
])ropagated; and that those whom we.; cannot 
benefit in our lives, may receive instru^tion’froni 
our examples, ajid incitement from our renjjwn. 

Rambler. 



A* DEATH BEP THE TRUE SCHOOL 
OF WISDOM. 


Truditnr dies die, 

Nov«.'<iiiP pcryiDit intprirv lun<p ; 

Til spr.nmla mat wo»,a i--. 

■ Lomu sub ijisiim fuiiiix, cl Hcpulchri 
[mmcmnr simis domos. 

„ ,, , lloa. 

Day presses on tlie heels of day. 

And moons incieasc’^o their decay: 

But yon, with, thouplitleas pride elate, 

Unconscious of imjji'nding fate, 

Uomiuand the pillar’d dome to rise, 

Whenlu! thy tomb firrgotteu lies. FiiAScis. 

Sill, 

'* I HAVE lately been called, from a mingled 
life of businet^s and amusement, to attend the 
last liours of an old friend; an office which has 
tilled me, if not with melancholy, at least with 
serious reflections, and turned my thoughts 
towards the contemplation of those subjects 
which, though of the utmost importance, and of 
iiidubita‘ble certainty,, are generally secluded from 
our regard, by the jollity of health, the hurry of 
employment, and even by the calmer diversions 
of study 'hnd speculation; or, if they become 
accidental topics of conversation and argument, 
yet rarely sink deep into the heart, but give 
occasion or:ly to some subtilties of reasoning, 
or elegancies' of declamation, which are heard, 
applauded, and forgotten, 
it is, indeed, not hard, to conceive how a man 
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accustomed to extend his views through 'a long 
concatenation of causes* and effects, to trace 
things from their ^origin to tjieir period, and 
compare means with, ends, may ^i^scorer ^the 
weakness of human schemes; ^l^tect the ftiilacies 
hy which mortals arc dfiluded: show the. insuf¬ 
ficiency of wealth, honours, and power, to real 
happiness ; and please himself, and his auditors, 
with learned lectures on.the vanity"of life. 

But though the spCCiflatist may see tyid show 
the folly of terrestrial hopes, fears, and desires, 
every hour will give proofs* tlmt he never felt it. 
Trace him through the fkiy or year, and yofl will 
find him acting upon ])rinciplcs which he, has in 
common with the illiterate and unenlightened, 
angry and pleased like the lowest of the vulgar, 
pursuing, with the same ardour, the same designs, 
grasping with all the .eagerness of transport* 
those riches which he liiiows he cannot keep, and 
swelling w'ith the applause which he has gained 
by proving that applause is of no value.* 

The only conviction that rushes upon the soul 
and take’s away from our appetites and passions 
the power of resistance, is to be found, where 1 
have received it, at the bed of a dyin^ frfeod. 
To enter this school of wisdom is not th^ peculiar 
privilege of geometricians; the most sublime 
and important preejepts require no uncommon 
opportunities, nor laborious ’preparations ; they 
are enforced without the aid of eloquence, and 
understood without skill in analytic science.* 
Every tongue can utter them, and overy under¬ 
standing can conceive them. He that wishes in 
earnest to obtain just sentiments concerning his 
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condition, and would be intimately acquainted with 
the world, may find instructions on every side. 
He that desires to enter behind the scene, which 
every art hfis been employed to decorate, and 
every phsslon labours to illuminate, and wishes 
to»see. life strip])ed of''those ornaments which 
make it glitter on the stage, and exposed in its 
natural meanness, impotence, and nakedness, 
niay find all the delusion laid open in the cham- 
hel of disease : he will tlldre find vanity divest¬ 
ed of her robes, po.wer de])rived of her sceptre, 
and hypocrisy withoiK hcr inask, 

Tlie friend whom I have lost was a man emi¬ 
nent for genius, a.ul like others of the same 
class, sutficiently pleased with acce])tance and 
applause. Being caressed by those who have 
preferments and riches in their disposal, he con¬ 
sidered himself as in thu direct road of advance¬ 
ment, and had 4‘aught the llavne of ambition by 
a’pproachcs to .its object. But in the midst of 
his hopes, his projects, and his gaieties, he was 
seized by a lingering disease, which, from its 
first stage he knew to he incurable. Jfere was 
an end of ,all his visions of greatness and hu])- 
[)ineks;: from the first hour that his health 
declined, all his former pleasures grew tasteless. 
IIis friends ex])ected to please him by those 
accounts bf the growth of Ins reputation, which 
were formerly certain of being well received; hut 
they soon foumj iiow little he was now affected by 
compliments, and how vainly they attempted, by 
flattery, to exhilarate the lang'our of w^eakness, 
aad relieve the solicitude of approaching death. 
AVhoever w'ould know' how much piety and 
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virtue surpass all external goml^ migbt here 
liave seen them weighed against each other, 
where all that eives motion to the active, and 
elevation to the eminent, all that spaj.'kles in 
the eye of hope, and pants in .the l)(*S(im«i^f ^5iis- 
jiicion, at once l)ecaine«^lust in the balance, AVith- 
out Aveight and Avithout regard. Riches, autnor- 
ity, and praise, lose all their influence Avheii they 
are considered as richesi which to-vnorro\v shall 
be bestoAved upon another; authority which shaH 
this night expire for ever ; and ])raisc AA’Kich, how¬ 
ever merited, or lioAycver, sincere, shall, after a 
feAv moineiits, be heard ho more. 

Ill those liours of seriousnfc'ss and wisdom, no¬ 
thing appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden 
his heart, but the recollection of acts of good¬ 
ness; nor to excite his attention, but some 
opportunity for the e.^ercise of the .duties 
religion. I'lvery tliiifg that terminated on llii^; 
side of the grave Avas received AAuth coldness and 
iiidilfereiice, and regarded rather in consequence 
of the lialiit of valuing it, than from any o])inion 
that it 'deserved value; it had little more pre¬ 
valence over his mind than a bubble that Avas 
noAv broken, a dream from Avhich he was awake. 
His whole jiowers were engrossedby the feousicler- 
ation of another state, and all conversation Avas 
tedious that had noj; some tendency to'disdngage 
him from human aflairs, an’d open his prospects 
into futurity. ^ 

It is now past; Ave have closed hi^ eyes, and 
heard him breathe the gro’an of expiration. At 
the sight of this last conflict, I felt a sensatii^n 
never known to me before; a confusion of pas- 
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sions, an awful stillness of sorrow,,,a gloomy 
terror without a name.' The thoughts that en¬ 
tered my soul were too strong to be diverted, 
and too piercing to be endured; but such vio¬ 
lence o^mnot be lasting, the storm subsided in a 
shojc time, I wept, retirwl, and grew calm. 

1 have from that time frec^uently revolved in 
my mind the effects which the observation of 
death produces, in those who are not wholly with¬ 
out the pow'er and use of 'reflection; for by the 
greater part it is who.lly unregarded. Their friends 
and their enemies, sijik into the grave without 
raising any uncommon emotion, or reminding 
them that they are ithemselves on the edge of the 
precipice, and that they must soon plunge into 
the gulf of eternity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
h'ur veneration for the good, anil extenuates our 
hatred of the _,bad. Thofee virtues which once 
we envied, as ^Horace observes, because they 
eclipsed our own, can now no longer obstruct 
our reputation, and we have therefore no interest 
to suppress their praise. That wickednei?s, which 
we feared for its malignity, is now become im- 
})oter.t, and the man whose name filled us with 
alarm, and rage, and indignation, can at last be 
considered only with pity or contempt. 

When a-friend is carried to his grave, we at 
once find excuses for every weakness, and pallia¬ 
tions of every .fault; we recollect a thousand 
^endearments, which before glided off* our minds 
without impnession, a thousand favours unrepaid, 
a..thousand duties unperformed, and wish, vainly 
wish, for his return, not so much that we may 
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receive, a» lliat we may bestow, hSppin&ss, and 
recompense that kindness which before we never 
understood. 

Tliere is not, pcrliaps, to a mind w^ll instructed, 
a more ])ainful occurrence tli8fl\the de‘dt]V*«^one 
whom we have injured Vitliout i'eparatio». - %)ur 
crime seems now irretrievable; it is indelibly re¬ 
corded, and the stamp of fate is fixed upon it. 
We consider, with the*most affli<!tive anguislj, 
the pain whicdi we hav^ given, and uqw canhot 
alleviate, and the losses which we have caused, 
and now cannot repair. • * 

Of the same kind aretlie emotions which the 
death of an emulator or cCfmpctitor produces. 
Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealousy, had 
e.xcellence to deserve our fondness; and to what¬ 
ever ardour of opposition interest may inflame 
us, no man ever outlived an enemy, whom he dij 
not then wish to liave made a..friend. Those 
who are versed in literary his^o^y know,, that the 
elder Scaligcr was the redoubted antagonist of 
Cardan and Erasmus; vet at the death of each 
of his great rivals he relented, and com])lained 
that they were snatched away from, him before 
their reconciliation was cora])lcted— 

Tv-iip p/hm morvrh? Ah ! quid me h'nquis, Krame, 
Antp mPtis (QH(m sit couriliatiis amor ? 

Art tlinn too fallen? ere anger could subside 
And love return, has great Jirasnius died? 

Such are the sentiments with which we finally 
review the effects of passion, but which we some¬ 
times delay till we can no longer rectify our 
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errors.* Let'us therefore make haste ^o do what 
we shall certainly at last wish to have done; let 
us return the caresses of oiiu frientls, and endea¬ 
vour, by mtptual endearments, to heighten that 
tend,o:>;-less-which is the balm of life. Let us be 
(ju>‘;h <-o repent'of injiirif*ls while repentance may 
not be a barren anguish, and let us o))eu our eyes 
to every rival excellence, and pay early and 
willingly thos‘e honours v/hieh justice will compel 
us'to pay at last. 

It amhlcr.~\ A a • n a x a 'r { ; s. 


THE DESIRE OF WEALTH MODERA¬ 
TED RY PHILOSOPHY. 


- I'lunrclKP 

Crc'Kcmit diritia', tarnPii 

Curia: uCHcio (juid sempur aliost rci. llou. 

But, while in heaps his wicked wealth ascends. 

He is not of his wish possess’d ; 

There's something wanting still to make him bicss’d. 

Fuancis. 


As the loc’e of money has been, in all ages, one 
of the passions that have given great disturbance 
to tbc tranquillity of the world, there is no topic 
.more copiously treated by the ancient moralists 
than the folly of devoting the heart to the ac¬ 
cumulation of riches. They who are acquainted 
with these authors need not be told how riches 
excite pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever 
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they are mentioned ; with what *ntinibefs of ex*, 
aniples the danger of large ])ossessions is illus¬ 
trated; and how all the powers of reason and 
elocpicnec have beew exhausted i{i enfleaYJurs 
to eradicate a desire, which* ^iceins en¬ 

trenched itself too stftnigly in’ the niin^l-^ he 
driven out, and which, })erha])s, had not lost its 
])ower, even over those who declaimed against it, 
l)ut would have hroken*out in the? poet or t^e 
sage, if it had been *ex*clted by opportj,inity,'and 
invigorated by the a])))roxiiwatioii of its proper 
object. 

Their arguments have been, indeed, so rlnsnc- 
eessful, that I know not wlietfier it can be shown, 
that by all the wit and reason which this favourite 
cause has called forth, a single convert was ever 
made ; that even one man has refused to be rich, 
when to be rich was in his power, from t;he con¬ 
viction of the greater happiness.of a narrow for¬ 
tune; or disburthened hims^-lfof wealth Avhen 
be had tried its iiujuictudes, merely to enjoy the 
peace and leisure and security of a mean and. 
unenvied state. 

It is true, indeed, that many hatve neglected 
opportunities of raising themselves to.tho*nours 
and to wealth, and rejected the kindest offers of 
fortune : but hpwever their moderation rpay be 
boasted by thcmscjves, or admired I'y such as 
only view them at a distance, it will be perhaps, 
seldom found that they value rfiches less, but 
that they dread labour gr danger* more thab 
others; they ard unable to rouse themselves to 
action, to strain in the race of competitiw), 
or to stand the shock of contest; but though 
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they, th'erefoi't', decline the toil of climbing, they 
nevertheless wish theihselves aloft, and would 
willingly enjoy what they dai'c not seize. 

Other's have retired from high stations, and 
voluntwtily' condeiTined themselves to privacy 
antV”=bscurity. lint, evtn these will not afford 
many occasions of triumj)h to the ])hiloso])her; 
for they have commonly either (juitted that only 
■vyhich they thought themselves unable to hold, 
and prevented disgrace by" resignation ; or they 
have been induced to try new measures by gen¬ 
eral inconstancy, which always dreams of liap])i- 
uess in novelty, or by a gloomy disposition, 
which is disgusted in the same degree witli every 
state, and wdshes every scene of life to change as 
soon as it is beheld. Such men found high and 
low stations ecpially unable to satisfy the wishes 
qf a distem[)ered mind, and were unable to shelter 
themselves in the closest retreat from disappoint¬ 
ment, solicitude, .and misery. 

Yet though these admonitions have been thus 
neglected by those, who either enjoyed riches, 
or Avere able to procure them, it is not I'ashly to 
be determined that they are altogether without 
use ; for since far the greatest part of mankind 
must be confined to conditions comparatively 
mean,^and placed in situations frpm which they 
naturally look up with envy„to the eminences 
before them, those writers cannot be thought ill 
employed that have administered remedies to dis¬ 
content almost universal, by showing, that what 
we cannot reach may very well be forborne, that 
the inequality of distribution, at which we mur¬ 
mur, is for the most part less than it seems, and 
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that the greatness, which we admiVe*at a aistance, 
has much fewer advantajfes, and much less splen¬ 
dour, when we are ^ufCered to ajrproach it. 

It is the businesfi of moralists 4o dertec^ the 
frauds of fortune, and to show^that 3 ^*ft.3 w a b DOses 
upon the careless eye,*,by a quick suci^fi^on 
of shadows, which will shrink to nothing in the 
gripe ; that she disguises life in extrinsic orna¬ 
ments, which serve only for show, and are laid 
aside in the hours of**s6litude, and of .pleasure; 
and that when greatness aspires either to felicity 
or to wisdom, it shakes »fr* those distinctions 
which dazzle the gazer,•and awe the suppltcank 

It may be remarked, thal? they whose condi¬ 
tion has not afforded them the light of moral or 
religious instruction, and who collect all their 
ideas by their own eyes, and digest them by their 
own understandings, seeiii to consider Uiose whft 
are placed in ranks of remote superiority, as af- 
most another and higher species,of beings. As 
themselves have known little‘otlier misery than 
the consequences of want, they are with difficul¬ 
ty persuaded that where there is wealth there can 
be sorrow, or that those who glitter, in dignity, 
and glide along in affluence, can be acquainted 
with pains and cares like those which ffe heavy 
upon the rest of mankind. 

This prejudice is^indeed, confined to the fowest 
meanness, and the darkest Ignorance; but it is 
so confined only because others l)^ve been shown 
its folly, and its falsehood, ^because ife has been* 
opposed in its progress b*y history and philo¬ 
sophy, and hindered from spreading its infection 
by powerful preservatives. 
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The' clocti'ihe of the contempt of wealth, 
though it has not been able to extinguish avarice 
or ambition, or. suppress tjiat reluctance with 
which «a man ])asses his, days in a state of in- 
ferior.i.ify.^-mst, at- least, have made the lower 
f“o;.1'jjtj,ons less grating jand wearisome, and has 
consecjuently contributed to the general security 
of life, by liindering that fraud and violence, 
rapine and ciceinnvcntion, which must have been 
])i'oduce(l by an nnbounde'tl eagerness of wealth, 
arising from an unsliaken conviction that to be 
rich is to be happy. i 

„ Whoever tiiuls himself incited, by some violent 
impulse of passiony to pursue riches as the ciiief 
end of being, must surely be so much alarmed 
by the successive adnionitions of those whose 
experience and sagacity liave recommended them 
os the .guides of mankind, as to sto]) and con¬ 
sider whether ]ie is about to engage in an under¬ 
taking that will reward his toil, and to examine, 
before lie rushes to wealtli, through riglit and 
wrong, what it will confer when he has ar.(|uired 
it; and this examination will seldom fail to 
repress his Q,rdour, and retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but 
wheiv it de])arts from us ; its value is found only 
in that wdiich it can purchase, which, if we sup¬ 
pose it put to its best use by those that possess 
it, seems not inucli to deserve the desire or envy 
of a wise man.,^ It is certain that, with regard to 
^corporal C/ujoyment, money can neither open 
new avenues to pleasure, nor Hock up the pas¬ 
sages of anguish. Disease and infirmity still 
continue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps exas- 
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perated by luxury, or promote'd hy .softness. 
With respect to the niiiKi, it has rarely been ob¬ 
served, that wealth foiutril)utes piueh to quicken 
the discernment, enlarge the capacity, or»elevate 
the imagination; but may, Iry, hiriiWp.,A^4Mry, 
or laying diligence as’iee]), coiTlirm ern^t^^^id 
liarden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing 
can make that great which the decive of nature 
lias ordained to lie litllc? The l)ramble, may Hoe 
placed in a hot-bed, but cau never become an 
oak. J'lven royalty iteelf i.^*n(»t able to give that 
dignity wliich it ha])])ens noL to find, butopprtssei* 
I'eeble minds, though it may vlevate the strong. 
'I'lie world lias been governed in the name of 
kings, whose existence has scarcely been per¬ 
ceived by any real effects beyond their own 
palaces. 

When therefore the*desire of \^calth is taking* 
hold of the heart, let us look roiuid and see how 
it operates u])ou those whose fiulustry or fortune 
has obtained it. WHien we find them oppressed 
with their own abundance, luxurious without 
])leasure, idle without ease, impatient and (jue- 
nilous in themselves, and despised or Ijiitdd ,by 
the rest of mankind, we shall soon be cobvMuced 
that if the real wants of our condition are sath< 
hod, there remains ^ttle to be sought fl'ith* soli- 
<dtude, or desired with eagerness. 


Rambleu. 



THE .REQUISITES TO TRUE 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Idem relle, cf idem nolli', ea dniium Jirma amiritia esf, 

Sai.lust. 



When Socrates wa^ building himself a house at 
Athens, being asked, by one that observed the 
littleness of the design,. why a man so eminent 
would not have am abode more suital)le to his 
dignity? he replied, that he should think himself 
sutfieieiitly aeeommodated if he could see that 
narrow habitation filled with real friends. Such 
was the ppinion of this .great master of human 
life, concerning the infrcqbency of such an union 
of minds as might deserve the name of friend¬ 
ship, that among the multitudes whom vanity or 
curiosity, civility or veneration, crowded about 
him, he did not expect, that very spaciods apart¬ 
ments would be necessary to contain all that 
should regard him with sincere kindness, or 
adhere to. him with steady fidelity. 

' .80 many qualities are indeed requisite to the 
possibility of friendship, and, so many accidents 
must concur to its rise and its continuance, that 
the greatest part of mankind content themselves 
,without it,uand supply its place as they can, with 
interest and dependance. 

.. Multitudes are unqualified for a constant and 
warm reciprocation of benevolence, as they are 
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incapacitated for any otlicr elevjrted excellence, 
by per])etnal attention to* their interest, and un- 
resistincr subjection jto their passions. Lonef ha¬ 
bits may superinduce yiai)ility to do)^ any desire, 
or repress, by superior motives, the in^^^tuiiiyjfties 
of any immediate gratification,*asid an inv^t^ipte 
selfishness will imagine all advantages diminished 
in ])roportiou as they are communicated. 

15ut not only this hateful and confirmed corrup¬ 
tion, but many varieties •of disposition, not inca^if- 
sistent with common degree^ of virtue, may ex¬ 
clude friendship froiTj the ,heart. Some ardent 
enough in their benevolance, and defective* nei» 
ther in offieiousness nor libe4*ality, are mutable 
and uncertain, soon attracted by new objects, 
disgusted without oflence, and alienated without 
enmity. Others are soft and flexible, easily in¬ 
fluenced by reports or w;liispers, ready .tp catek 
alarms from every dulfious circun^stance, and tc) 
dsten to every suspicion which eijvy and flattery 
shall suggest, to follow the •opinion of every 
confident adviser, and move by the impulse of 
ihe last breath. Some are impatient of contradic- 
:ion, more willing to go wrong bv their own 
.udgment, than to be indebted for a better* of a 
iafer way to the sagacity of another, inc*fined to 
consider counsel as insult, and inquiry as want.«f 
mnfidence, and lo confer their regard oif no*other 
erms than unreserved submission and implicit 
mmpliance. Some are dark and involved, ecjual- 
y careful to conceal good and bad purposes ; and 
:)leased with producing eff‘ec*ts by invisible means, 
ind showing their design only in its execution. 
Others are universally communicative, alike open 
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to evev’y eye. uiul equally profuse of^tlicir own 
secrets and those of others, without the neces¬ 
sary vigilance of caution^ or the honest arts of 
prudent integrity, ready to giccuse without malice, 
and* tn^ietv?„y without treachery. Any of these 
maji/he useful todl'ie comniunity,and pass through 
the world with the reputation of good purposes 
and uncorrupted morals, but they are unfit for 
close and tender intimaejes. He cannot properly 
bv^-chosen for a friend, whose kindness is exhaled 
by its own warmth, or frozen by the first blast of 
slander; he cannot b^ a useful counsellor who 
jvill 'hear no opinion but his owuj he will not 
much invite confiddence whose principal maxim 
is to suspect; nor can the candour and frank¬ 
ness of that man be much esteemed, who spreads 
his arms to human kind, and makes every man, 
without distinction, a denizen of his bosom. 

That friendsjiip may be *at once fond and last¬ 
ing, there raust.not only be equal virtue on each 
part, but virtue of*the same kind; not only the 
same end must be proposed, but the same means 
must be approved by both. We are tfften, by 
superficial accomplishments and accidental endear¬ 
ments, induced to love those whom we cannot 
esteemwe are sometimes, by great abilities, and 
f^ieontestible evidences of virtue, compelled to 
esteem tht^se whom we cannot love. But friend¬ 
ship, compounded of esteem and love, derives 
from one its tenderness, and its permanence from 
.the other ;,^and therefore requires not only that 
its candidates should gain the judgment, but 
that they should attract the affections; that they 
should not only be firm in the day of distress, 
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l)ut gay iii the hour of jollity ; no^ onl;^ useful 
ill exigencies, but pleasing in familiar life; their 
presence should give, cheerfulness as well as 
courage, and dispel alike the gloom fear ai^d of 
melancholy. * , 

To this mutual conl^ilacency* is geneiaUrj*re¬ 
quisite a uniformity of opinions, at least of those 
active and conspicuous principles which discri¬ 
minate parties in goversment, and* sects in reli¬ 
gion, and which every*dky operate more;or less^tin 
the common business of life* For though great 
tenderness has, perhaps, been*sometimes known 
to continue between man eminent in coiTtrary 
factions, yet such friends are*to be shown rather 
as prodigies than examples, and it is no more 
proper to regulate our conduct by such instances, 
than to leap a precipice, because some have fallen 
from it and escaped with life. 

It cannot but be extremely diffi(^ult to preserve 
private kindness in the midst o^f ynblic opposition, 
in which will necessarily be involved a thousand 
incidents extending their influence to conversa¬ 
tion and’privacy. Men engaged, by moral or re¬ 
ligious motives, in contrary parties, will generally 
look with different eyes upon every r\,lan* and 
decide almost every question upon diff(!rent prin-^ 
ciples when sv\,ch occasions of dispute happfTfT 
to comply is to betsay our cause, anief to main¬ 
tain friendship by ceasing to deserve it; to be 
silent is to lose the happiness and dignity of in¬ 
dependence, to live in perpetual constmint, and tef 
desert, if not to betray: and who shall determine 
which of two friends shall yield, where neither 
believes himself mistaken, and both confess the 
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importance of the question ? What tli:>n remains 
hut contradiction and debate ? And from those 
what can be expected, but acrimony, and velie- 
menee, the uisolence of triumph, the vexation of 
defejib, •a.e»d, in time, a weariness of contest, and 
an exxvjzcctioii of benevoleuce/ Exchange of endear¬ 
ments and intercourse of civility may continue, 
indeed, as boughs may for a while be verdant, when 
the root is wounded ; but the ])oison of discord 
is infused^ and though the countenance may ])re- 
serve its smile, the heart is hardening and con¬ 
tracting. 

• That man will not be long agreeal)le, w’hom 
we see only in times of seriousness, and severity ; 
and, therefore, to maintain the softness and sere¬ 
nity of benevolence, it is necessary that friends 
partake each other's j)leasurcs as well as cares, 
Jnd be led to the same dive,rsions by similitude of 
biste. This is,, however, not to be considered 
as equajly indisp^ensable with conformity of 
principles, because any man may honestly, ac¬ 
cording to the precepts of Horace, resign the 
gratifications of taste to the humour of another, 
and friendship may well deserve the sacrifice of 
pleasure, though not of conscience. 

> It was once confessed to me, by a painter, 
tirat v.o professor of his art ever loved another. 
This declaration is so far justified by the know¬ 
ledge of life, as to damp the hopes of w^arm and 
constant friendship between men whom their 
studies have made competitors, and whom every 
favourer and every censurer are hourly inciting 
against each other. The utmost expectation 
that experience can warrant, is, that they should 



forbear 0 ]^bii hostilities and secret machinations, 
and, when the whole fraternity is attacked, be 
able to unite affainsvt a'connnon’foe. Some, how- 
ever, though few, majf perhaps be found, jn tvhoru 
emulation has not beeii, able to pverpot'^F'^ene- 
rosity, who are distingilished from lovver^ftigs 
by nobler motives than the love of fame, and can. 
])reserve the sacred flame of friendship from the, 
gusts of pride, and tlveRubbish of interest. ^ , 
Friendship is seldom lasting but* between 
equals, or where the superfority on one side is 
reduced by some equiyafent advantage qji the 
other. Benefits which canyot be repaid, anfl 
obligations which cannot be discharged, are not 
commonly found to increase affection; they 
e\ite gratitude indeed, and heighten veneration ; 
but commonly take aw'ay that easy freedom and 
familiarity of intercoiwse, without which) thougTi 
there may be fidelity, and zeal, And admiration, 
there cannot be friendship. TlAfs imperfect are 
all earthly blessings; the great effect of friend¬ 
ship is beneficence, yet by the first act of uncom¬ 
mon kindness it is endangered, like plants that 
hear their fruit and die. Yet this (?onsi,dei;ation 
ought not to restrain bounty, or repress‘tomjtas- 
sion; for duty is to be preferred before coiiy^ 
iiience, and he l!hat loses part of the pleaswesof 
friendship by his g^erosity, • gains in its place 
;he gratulation of his conscience. 


ft-AMBLER, 



OB^gAH AND THE IIEMIIT, AN 
’ EASTERN STORY. 


- Oarrit anllos 

Ex refabvlLm.' -~— lldii. 

'J’hc cheerful saeje, when solemn dictates fail, 
Conceals the nlorai counsel m a tale. 


Obidah, the son of Abeilsina, left tlie earavansera 
early in the inoniihg, and pursued his journey 
through the plains of Indostan. lie was fresh 
and vigorous with rest; he was aninnited with 
hope; he was incited by desire; he walked 
«wiftly fdrw^ard over the' vollies, and saw the hills 
gradually rising before him. As he passed along, 
his ears were delighted with the morning song of 
the bird of paradise, he w'as fanned by the last 
flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with 
dew by groves of spices; he sometimes contem* 
plated the towering height of the oak, monarch 
of'the hills; and sometimes caught the gentle 
.fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the 
sp'i'ing: all his senses were gratified, and all care 
was banished from his heart.*' 

Thus he went on till the sun approached his 
meridian, and the increasing heat prayed upon 
his strengtli; he then looked round about him for 
some more dommodious path. He saw, on his 
right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its shades 
as a sign of invitation; ho entered it, and found 
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(he cooln'fess and verdui*e irresistfbly pleasant.- 
He did not, however, forget whither he was 
travelling, but fouifd a* narrow way bordered with 
(lowers, which appealed to have the^sanje direc¬ 
tion with the main rpad, and was pl8as(H,\that 
by this happy cxperiihent, he liad fountfTtnJans 
to unite pleasure with business, and to gain the, 
rewards of diligence without sulferhig its fatigue.. 
He therefore, still ctyitumed to walk for a tii^e 
without the least remission of his ardoMr, except 
that he was sometimes teihptcd to stop by the 
music of the birds’ whofn the heat had f^sseni- 
bled in the shade; ancf sometimes amused hinl- 
self with plucking the flowers that covered the 
banks on cither side, or the fruits that hung upon 
the branches. At last the green path began to 
decline (Vomits first tendency, and to wind amoij^g 
hills and thickets, codied with fountains ai’d 
murmuring with water-lalls. f Here Obidal\. 
}>aused for a time, and begaiutf^ Consider whether 
it were longer safe to forsake the known and 
comniou track; but remembering that the heat 
W'as now in its greatest violence, and that the 
plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved tg pur¬ 
sue the new path which he supposo^ only to 
make a few meanders, in compliance* with th« 
varieties of th» ground, and to end at Jasl^nif we 
common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he suspected* that he was not 
pining ground. _ This uneasiness 5f his mincl 
inclined him to lay hold on every new object, 
and give way to every sensation that might sooth 
or divert him. He listened to every echo, he 
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-mounted every hill for a,fresh prospect, he turn¬ 
ed aside to every cascade, and pleased himself 
with tracing the course of'a gentle river that 
rolle.j among the trees, and watered a large region 
with jiin'dinerable circumvolutions. In these 
amu*s\JIuents the hours passed away uncounted, 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. He 
stvpd pensive and confused, afraid to go forward 
lest he should go wrong, yet conscious that the 
time of loitering w'us now past. While he was 
thus tortured witii anceriainty, the sky was 
overspread with clouds, the day vanished from 
before him, and a sudden tempest gathered round 
his head, lie was now roused by his danger to 
a quick and painful rcineinbrance of his folly; he 
now saw how happiness is lost when ease is con¬ 
sulted; 'he lamented the unmanly impatience 
that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove, 
and despised the’perty curiosity that led him on 
from trifle to trifle. While he was thus reflect¬ 
ing, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in 
his ■ power, to tread back the ground which he 
bad passed, and try to find some issue where the 
wood rAight open into the plain. ..He prostrated 
himself on the ground, and commended his life 
to the Lord of nature. He rose with confidence 
and tranquillity,"and pressed on, with his sabre in 
his hand, the beasts of the desert were in 
motion, and' on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and 
expiration; all the horrors of darkness and soli- 
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tudc surroiiiicled him: the winds' roared’in the 
woods, and the torrents tumbled from the hills, 

- yjlixotipii ■rrOTa|JL'ij: *.aT opnTcp! pfbvrc^ 

Ej fii^yayxEiav !7upj3aXXi;rov Z^pciAOv uoMp, 

re rr/Xire oo'jttoe 7roifir)v. 


Work’d into suddrii rag<' by wintry thow’rs, 
Down tin- slorp liill the roaring torrent poors! 
Tile nimiiitain slu'|)hcrd pears tiie distant noise. 


Thus forlorn and distrossed, lie wandered 
tliroui^h the wild, without »kift)wing whither he 
was going, or wliethcr ’he was every mo*ment 
drawing nearer to safety or fo destruction. At 
length not fear but labour began to overcome 
him; his breath grew short, and his knees trem¬ 
bled, and he was on the iioint of lying down in 
resignation to his fate, when he beheld* •throu^i 
the brambles the glimmer of a jtaper. lie ad¬ 
vanced towards the light, and* finding that if 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called 
humbly, at the door, and obtained admission. 
The old man set before him such provisions as 
he had collected for himself, on which Obidah 
fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, “Tell me*”'said thet 
hermit, “ by what chance thou hast been lygiwgift 
hither; I have been now twenty years an inhabi¬ 
tant of the wilderness, in which I never saw a 
man before.” Obidah then related the occur¬ 
rences of his journey, without any concealment 
or palliation. 

“Son,” said the hermit, “let the errors and 
follies, the dangers and escape of this day, sink 
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deep into thy heart. Remember, my sen, that hu¬ 
man life is the journey of a day. We rise in the 
morning of youtli, full of .vigour and full of ex¬ 
pectation; wti sit forward .with spirit and hope, 
with; and with diligence, and travel on 

awKJ.e in the straight ro^d of piety towards the 
mansions of rest. In a short time we remit our 
favour, and endeavour to find some mitigation of 
our duty, and some more easy means of obtain¬ 
ing the sa,me end. We clieii relax our vigour, 
and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
at a distance, bat, rely upon our own con¬ 
stancy, and venture to approach what we resolve 
never to touch. We thus enter the bowers 
of ease, and repose in the shades of security. 
Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides; 
we are then willing to inquire whether another 
advance cannot be made, and whether Ave may 
hot, at least, turn our eyes upon tlie gardens 
of ])leasure. approach them with scru])le 

and hesitation; we enter them, but enter timorous 
and trembling, and always hope to pass through 
them without losing the road of virtue, which 
we, for awhije, keep in our sight, and to which 
w'e pfop.^^se to return. Rut temptation succeeds 
,temptation, and one compliance prepares us for 
h^V; we in time lose the happiness of inno¬ 
cence, and solace our disquiet, with sensual grati¬ 
fications. By degrees we let fall the remem¬ 
brance of our,.original intention, and quit the 
only adequate object of rational desire. We 
entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves 
in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of in¬ 
constancy, till the darkness of old age begins to 
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invade ns,,^and disease and anxiety ^obstruct oui 
way. We then look baftk upon our lives with 
horroi’, with sorrow^ wjth repentance ; and wish, 
hut too often vainly \vish, that we diad‘not for¬ 
saken the ways of virtue. Happy arelfeey •M^y^son, 
who shall learn I'rom th|^ example not to d/Jg^air^ 
hut shall remember, that though the day is past, 
and their strength is wasted, there yet remains 
one effort to be made ; t]iat reformation is never 
ho])eless, nor sincere etideavours ever unassistovl; 
that the wanderer may at lei^gth return after all 
his errors, and that .he \\ho* implores strength 
and courage from above? shall find dangei* and 
dilliculty give way before hin». CJo now, my son, 
to thy repose, commit thyself to the care of Omni¬ 
potence, and when the morning calls again to 
toil, begin anew *“ thy journey and thy life.” 

IIamblek 


PASSI.ON NOT TO BE ERADICATED. 


-Pavci dii]i}i)si'cri< possiint 
JWa hnna, aJqne illis muUum diversa, remnt^ 
Krroris nchuld. 


-How few 

Know their own ^od; or, kno^'ing it, pursue? 

How void of reason are our hopes and fears.*" Dhyden. 

The folly of human wishes and pursyuits has al» 
ways been a standing subject of mirth and decla¬ 
mation, and has been ridiculed and lamented from 
age to age; till perhaps the fruitless repetition of 
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complaints apd censures may be justljMiuinl)ered 
am()ni>' the subjects of censure and complaint. 

Some of these instructors of mankind have not 
contented themselves with (;;hecking the overflows 
of pass’^Jt. and lopping the exuheranee of desire, 
hut^jnive attemjjted to destroy the root as well as 
tlie branches; and not only to coniine the mind 
within hounds, but to smooth it for ever by 
a dead calm. They have employed reason and 
ekrquence to persuade us,'ihat uothiiig is worth 
the wish of a wise man, have re])resented all earth¬ 
ly good and evil,, as indiflereiit, and counted 
jjmong vulgar errors the dread of })aiu, and the 
love of life. i 

It is almost always the unhappiness of a victori¬ 
ous disputant, to destroy his own authority by 
claiming too many consequences, or diffusing his 
propositipn to an indefepsihle extent. When we 
viave heated 0113(1 zeal in a cause, and elated our 
.•onfidence with'^success, we arc naturally inclined 
to pursue the same train of reasoning, to esta¬ 
blish some collateral truth, to remove some ad¬ 
jacent difficulty, and to take in the whdle com¬ 
prehension of our system. As a prince, in the 
ardour of acquisition, is willing to secure his 
flrst eohcfuest by the addition of another, add 
fejAtress to fortress, and city to city, till despair 
and ojpportunity turn his enemies upon him, and 
he loses in a moment the glory of a reign. 

The philosophers having found an easy victory 
over those clesires which we produce in ourselves, 
and which terminate in some imaginary state of 
happiness unknown and unattainable, proceeded 
to make further inroads upon the heart, and at- 
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tacked atl<%st our senses and our iftstincts.* They 
continued to Avar upon 'nature witli arms, by 
which only folly coujd be conquered ; they there¬ 
fore lost the trophies, of their forager cbmlyits, 
and were considered no longer with rCsoi^ence or 

O 

regard. *, 

Yet it cannot be with justice denied, that 
these men haA^e been very useful monitors, and 
haA^e left many proofs .of strong Yeason, deep 
penetration, and accuf^ife attention to tjie alFairs 
of life, which it is uoav our Uusiness to separate 
from the foam of a boiling .imagination, and to 
apply judiciously to our* OAvn use. They 1 iaA"» 
shown that most of the conditions of life, which 
raise the envy of the timorous, and rouse the 
ambition of the daring, are empty shows of feli¬ 
city, which, when they become familiar, lose their 
power of delighting; and that the most-prospei'* 
ous and exalted have very few adyantages over a 
meaner and more obscure fortpiie, when thcTr 
dangers and solicitudes are balanced against their 
equipage, their banquets, and their palaces. 

It is natural for every man uninstructed to 
murmur at his condition, because, it\the general 
infelicity of life, he feels his oavu miseries„'5wifliaut 
knowing that they are common to alt the rest 
of the s])ecies and therefore, thougb ]j.e^j.vfil 
not be less sensibjp of pain by being*told that 
others are equally tormented, be will at least 
be freed from the temptation of seeking, by per¬ 
petual changes, that case which is nowhere to be 
found ; and, though his disease still oontinues, he 
escapes the hazard of exasperating it by remedies. 

The gratifications which affluence of wealth, 
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extent ‘of power, and eminence of reputation 
confer, must be always, by their own nature, 
confined to a very small number; and the life of 
the greater part of mankind must be lost in 
empty •A'->‘:h-es and })ainful comparisons, were not 
the halm of philosophy shed upon us, and our 
discontent at the appearances of an unequal 
distribution soothed and appeased. 

It seemed, perhaps, below" the dignity of the 
great masters of moral leal’liing, to descend to fa¬ 
miliar life, and caution mankind against that 
petty ambition which is known among us by the 
Maine of Vanity; which yet had been an under¬ 
taking not unworthy of the longest beard, and 
most solemn austerity. For though the passions 
of little minds, acting in low stations, do not fill 
the world with bloodshed and devastations, or 
mark, by great events, the periods of time, yetthey 
'torture the breast on which'they seize, infest those 
'I'hat are placed within the reach of their influence, 
destroy private quiet and private virtue, and 
undermine insensibly the happiness of the world. 

The desire of excellence is laudable*, but is 
very frequently ill directed. We fall, by chance, 
into some class of mankind, and, without consult¬ 
ing natitrc or wisdom, resolve to gain their regard 
't>y, ^hose qualities which they happen to esteem. 
I once knew a man remarkably dim-sighted, who, 
by conversing much with country gentlemen, 
found himself irresistibly determined to sylvan 
honours. His great ambition was to shoot flying, 
and he therefore spent whole days in the woods 
pursr.itig game; which, before he was near enough 
to see them, his approach frighted away. 
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When it.happens that the desire iends* to ob¬ 
jects which ])roduce no Competition^ it may be 
overlooked with sorpe indulgence, because, how¬ 
ever fruitless or absur,d, it cannot h^ve iH efl^ects 
upon the morals. But most of our •c:i'j?yments 
owe their value to the •peculiarity of poss.<'ssion, 
and when they are rated at too high a value, give 
occasion to stratagems of malignity, and incite 
opposition, hatred, and'defamation. • The contest 
of two rural beauties fof preference an;^l distinc¬ 
tion, is often sufficiently kecyi and rancorous to 
fill their breasts with .all those passions, which 
are generally thought the curse only of sertates^ 
of armies, and of courts, and the rival dancers 
of ail obscure assembly have their partisans and 
abettors, often not less exasperated against each 
other than those who are promoting the interests 
of rival nionarchs. 

It is common to consider those^,whom we find* 
infected with an unreasonable regard for trifltlT^ 
accomplishments, as chargeable with all the con¬ 
sequences of their folly, and as the authors of 
their ow*n unhappiness jibut, perhaps, those whom 
we thus scorn or detest, have more glaim to ten¬ 
derness than has been yet allowed them.* Befpre 
w'e permit our severity to break loose ‘Upon any; 
fault or error, we ought surely to considej^j'tsw 
much we have couij;tenanced or promoteiTit. We 
see multitudes busy in the pursuit of riches, at 
the expense of wisdom and of .virtue ; but we 
see the rest of mankind approving tlweir conduclf 
and inciting their eagerness, by payin" that re¬ 
gard and deference to wealth, which wisdifftB and 
virtue only can deserve. We see wmmen univer- 
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sally j(^aloii 4 . of the reputation of tl^eir beauty, 
and frequently look \Wth eonteni])t on the care 
with which they study the eoniplexions, endea¬ 
vour to,.preSi'n've"or to supply the bloom vf youth, 
re«bl/it£^i?j;erv oruamcnt, twist their hair into 
curls,_and shade their f?,ces from the weatlier. 
We recommend the care of their nobler part, 
and tell them how little addition is made by all 
their arts to the graces qf-the mind. But when 
was it known that feina’le goodness or know¬ 
ledge was able to ,attract that otliciousness, or 
inspire that ardour, which beauty produces when¬ 
ever dt appears ? And with what hope can we en¬ 
deavour to persuade the ladies, that the time 
spent at the toilet is lost in vanity, when they 
have every moment some new conviction, that 
then i.ilei’est is more effectually promoted by a 
riband well disposed, than by the brightest act 
•of heroic virtue ? 

every instance of vanity it will be found 
that blame ought to be shared among more than 
it generally reaches; all who exalt trifles by im¬ 
moderate praise, or instigiate needless emulation 
by invidious incitements, are to be considered as 
perverters of reason, and corrupters of the world; 
and since,every man is obliged to promote hap- 
pb^ess and virtue, he should be careful not to 
misleau Unwary minds, by appearing to set too 
high a value upon things by which no real excel¬ 
lence is conferred. 


Rambler. 




THE DAGGER OF SUCCEEViJ^G A 

giieat**autii6ii. 


Lcijitimmnqui; soiiurt^ (liiji/is callcmv* ei aurp. 


Ho:,. 


By fingtTb, or by ear, we numbers scan. 

Elpiunstox. 


One of tlie ancient.s has ob.served, that thj biiF- 
(len of goveninieut i.s iiicrea.fed upon princes hy 
the virtues of their immediate predecessors. It 
is, iudeed, always dangerous to be placed in a 
state of unavoidable comparison with CAxellence, 
and the danger is still greater when that excellence 
is consecrated by death; when e^vy and interest 
cease to act against it, and tjiose ])assioiis "by 
which it was at first vilifiect and opposed, now 
stiind in its defence, and turn their vehemence 
against "lionest emulation. 

He that succeeds a celebrated writer, has the 
same dilRculties to encounter; he stanfis unj:ler 
the shade of exalted merit, and is* hindered 
from rising to |jis natural height, by the iutcjK:‘cp- 
tion of those beani,^ which should invigorate and 
(juicken him. lie applies to that attention which 
is already engaged, and unwillittg to be drawn 
off from certain satislhctipn; or petdiaps to art 
attention already* wearied, and not to b^^Tccalled 
to the same object. 

One of the old poets congratulates himself that 

D D 2 
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he has the untrodden regions of Parnassus be¬ 
fore him, that his garlaiid will be gathered from 
plantations which no writer had yet culled. But 
the imitator treads a beaten walk, and with all 
his Qiligenct can only hope to find a few flowers 
or branches untouched IVy his predecessor, the 
refuse of contempt, or the omissions of negligence. 
The Macedonian conqueror, when he was once 
invited to hear a man that sung like a nightingale, 
replied with contempt, “‘that he had heard the 
nightingale herself;” and the same treatment 
must evei'y man expect, wlrose praise is, that he 
imitai'es another. 

Yet, in the midsfc of these discouraging re¬ 
flections, 1 am about to offer to my reader some 
observations upon “ Paradise Lost,” and hope, 
that, however I may fall below the illustrious 
writer who has so long dictated to the common 
wealth of learning, my attempt may not be wholly 
‘useiess. There itre, in every age, new errors to 
be rectified, and new prejudices to be opposed. 
False taste is alw'ays busy to mislead those that 
are entering upon the regions of learning; and 
the traveller, uncertain of his way, and forsaken 
by th6 suti, will be pleased to see a fainter orb 
arise on the horizon, that may rescue him from 
totaledgrkness, though with weak and borrowed 
lustre. 

Addison, though He has considered this poem 
under most of the general topics of criticism, 
has barely touched upon the versification; not 
probably because be thought the art of numbers 
unwQtthy of his notice, for he knew with what 
minute attention the ancient critics considered 
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the disposition of syllables, anfl »had •himself^ 
given hopes of some mcfrieal observations upon 
the great Roman poejt; but bping the first who 
undertook to display .the beauties, /Jnd poin^ out 
tlie defects of Milton, he had many objot^fs at 
once before him, and p^issed wilbngly over those 
which were most barren of ideas, and required 
labour rather than genius. 

Yet versification, or tJie art of modulating his 
numbers, is iiidispehSffbly necessary to a poet. 
Every other power by whigh the understanding 
is enlightened, or the inyigsnation enchanted, 
may be exercised in pi*ose. Rut the podt has 
this peculiar superiority, tlfat to all the powers 
which the perfection of every other composition 
can re(]uire, he adds the faculty of joining music 
witli reason, and of acting at once upon the senses 
and the passions. I suppose there arc -few wlfb 
do not feel themselves touched hy poetical me-* 
lody, and who will not confess t^uit they are tfrofC' 
or less moved by the same thoughts, as they are 
conveyed by different sounds, and more affected 
by the same words in one order than in another. 
The perception of harmony is indeed conferred 
upon men in degrees very une(jual; l^tut'there 
are none who do not perceive it, or to'whom a* 
regular series of proportionate sounds Cjitsnot 
give delight. ^ 

In treating on the versification of Milton I am 
desirous to be generally unders^food, and shall 
therefore studiously decline the dialeet of gram-* 
marians; though; indeed, it is alwiays,^difiicult, 
and sometimes scarcely possible, to delivist the 
precepts of an art, without the terms by v^iich 
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the peo'iiliar hletis of that art arc exprpssed, and 
whieli liad not been iflv'cnted but because the 
huigiiage already in use, wgs insufficient. If, 
thcpefoi-'e, 1,*' shall sometimes seem obscure, it 
may' be' iurputed to this voluntary interdiction, 
and to a desire of avoiding that offence which is 
always given by unusual words. 

The heroic measure of the English language 
may be ])roperly considered as ])ure or mixed. 
It is ])ur,c when the ahc'bnt rests u})on every 
second syllable through the whole line. 

i 

t ' 

■ CouracK' uncertain dunn;™'' may aliate, 

]3ul ^Yhc) can hear I'l’ajijii'uacli of certain fate r DiiynKN. 


Ilerc Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
Ills ednstant liimp, and vvaves his purjdc wings. 

Reigns here, and levels ; not in the hought smile 

Ol'harlots loveless, joyless, un mdear'd. Milton. 


U’he accent may be* observed, in the second line 
of Dryden, and the second and fourth of Milton, 
to repose upon every second syllable. 

The repetition of this sound or percussion at 
eqnaf tipies, is the most complete harmony of 
which a^single verse is capable, and should tliere- 
forttij.ci exactly kept in disticlis, and generally in 
the last^ine of a jiaragrapl). that the ear may 
rest without any sense of imperfection. 

But, to preserve the series of sounds untrans- 
iposed in a. long composition, is not only very 
difficult,, but tiresome and disgusting; for we 
are ^^on wearied with the perpetual recur¬ 
rence of the same cadence. Necessity has there- 
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fore enfore^ed the mixed measure/ in whiah some 
variation of the accents ite allowed : this, though 
it always injures thp harmony of the line, consi¬ 
dered by itself, yet .compensates ‘the doss by 
relieving us from the continual tymnny gi'^the 
same sound, and makes us more sensible of the 
liarmony ol the pure measure. 

Of these mixed numbers every poet affords 
us innumerable instances, and Miltan seldom has ■ 
two pure lines togethbi*, as will appear if any of 
his paragraphs be read with attention merely to 
the music. 


Thus at their shady Indgc arriv’S both stood, 

Itoth turn’d, and under open sky ador’d 

The Ciod that made both sky, air, earth, and hcav'n, 

Which they beheld ; the moon’s resplendent globe, 

And starry pule : thou also mad'st the viijht. 

Maker onmipofent! and fhou the day. 

Which we, in our appointed work emplfiy'd. 

Have finish’d, happy in our mutwil flelp. 

And mutual lore, the crown of all our bliss 
Cirdain'd by thee ; and this delicious place. 

For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncro])p’d falls to the grouniii; 

But thou hast promis'd from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seelj. as now, thy^gift of sleep. 

In this passage it will be a^ first observed, 
that all the lines are not equally harmonious, and 
upon a nearer examination it will he fqund that 
only the fifth and ninth lines are regufk»!L and 
the rest are more or less lieentious with resp^t to 
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the accent, iln some the accent is equally upon 
two syllables together,'and in both strong. As 

T'ms at ;heir slmdy lodge arriv’d hoUt sfnod, 

/i>ri>'d and under open sky ador'd 

'I'lie Clod tliat made both si.)’, air, varth, and heav’ii. 
r 

In others the accent is equally upon two syllables, 
hut upon both weak. 


To fill the eartli, wlfo shall with ns ext(d 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 

And when wo seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

In the first pair of syllables the accent may 
deviate from the rigour of exactness, without any 
unpleasing diminution of harmony, as may be 
observed in the lines already cited, and more 
remarkably in this, 

-I’hou also mad’st the night, 

Maker omnipotent! and tliou the day. 

But, excepting in the first pair of syllables, 
which may be considered as arbitrary, a poet who, 
not having the invention or knowledge of Milton, 
has more need to allure his audience by musical 
cadetSiCtas:. should seldom suffer more than one 
aberration from the rule in ai.y single verse. 

There are two lines in this passage more re¬ 
markably unhaimonious: 

-This delicious place, 

O^'i' or us too large; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropp’d/alto to the ground. 
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Here the t\nrd pair of syllables ifi tJie firtit, and 
fourth ])air in the second t^erse, have their accents 
retrofjfradc or inverted,; the firs;t syllable being 
strong or acute, and the second ‘weak, ^’he 
detriment which the measure suhWs by. ‘this 
inversion of the accenft^ is sometimes less })er- 
ceptible, when the verses are carried one into 
another, but is remarkably striking in this place, 
where the vicious verse concludes a ])eriod, and 
is yet more offensive ftl rhyme, when we,regularly 
attend to the flow of every single line. This will 
ap])ear by reading a couplet i» which Cowley, an 
author not sullicieutly studious of harmony; ha* 
committed the same fault— 


-his hiirmless lifi- 

Does with siibstuntial Ijlcssi'dtu'ss abouiui, 

Anti the soft wings of peae^' rurer him round. 

In these the law of metre is very.grossly viokfllSd" 
by mingling combinations of sound directly o-p- 
posite to each other, as Milton expresses in his 
sonnet, l)y rommitfing .short and long, and setting 
one part of the measure at variance vyith the rest. 
The ancients, who had a language more;.ca|)able 
of variety than ours, had two kinds of vfirsie, thev 
hanhic, consisting of short and long syllaJdes 
alternately, from yyhich our heroic measure is 
derived, and the Trochaic, consisting in a like 
alteration of long and short. Tlyese were con¬ 
sidered as apposites, and conveyed the contrary’ 
images of speed and slowness ; to confou^pd them, 
therefore, as in these lines, is to deviate frb>(^the 
established practice. But where the senses are 
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to ju(li>'e, authority is not necessary,-tlio ear is 
sullieient to detect dissiMiance, nor should I liave 
soiifilit au\iliarii'>s on siicli an occasion against 
any naiile bdt tlnit of Milton. 

RAJiiii.r; u. 


A C KiTiriSlM ON MILTON S 
VERSIFICATION 


/nhi/lis oviimnt) vciisoris iiniufl hohrs// . 

.iifdoh'ft, fjiifi'i'nn(jm‘ munis sjdvihhir's Jinin-hntit, 

(\t stHV jKiUi/i'rc (‘I'Kitf, !'( Iiditurc nniiaiiii /(‘rriiflu , 

{ I'll/if miu'f'rf locfn (jnihinis nn'itu <'<lcnf, 

I'H vcrtindin' ndlmr nifro jicnitnihii /V.s/ti, 

I’ut he ihdl hath ii cuiiou^ pifce tic-iLOiM, 

WlivR he beLon*’ ImKi- r mind* 

S\-ven ?ind hone.'l ; and \Vh;}^ MtJitls nitptuj 
Ttxt iiiiiit and triviid, uf t<i(» ucih io {uar 
'i'bt' W('i'_’b{\ M'!!"!*, hoi woitli \Uv ttadfi'- care, 

Sl.aki- olV; iho' '•{•iblxjin. titcv are K* 

And tho' vv(* faiUA , ileaiiy tbid w(‘ love. f if 

••'i'linuK is no reputation for genius,” says Quin¬ 
tilian, “ to be gained l)y writing on things, which, 
how ever necessary, have little s])len(lour or show. 
/J'he lieigiit of a building attracts the eye, but the 
foiughitious lie without regard. ,Yet since there 
is not any way to the toj) of science, but from 
the lowest })arts, I shall think nothing uncon¬ 
nected with the art of oratory, which he that 
'wants cannot be an orator.” 

(’oniimned and animated by this illustrious 
])rec,#j\teiit, I shall continue my iiujuirics into 
Milton’s art of versilication. Since, however 
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inimite the employnfent may appea);, of atialysiiig 
lilies into syllaiilcs, anti 'A liatev er ridienle may he. 
incurred hy a solemn/Icliheratiou upon accents 
and jranscs. it is ccrtidn tliat without this petty 
knowledge no man can he a poet; ;wid MnUTrom 
the jiroper disposition of single sounds rc.-^ults 
that harmony that adds force to reason, and gives 
grace to suhliinity ; that shackles attention, and’ 
governs passions. , • *■ 

That verse may hennelodious and |)leasiiig, it 
is necessary, not only that the words he so ranged 
as that the accent niiiy I'aH cwi its pro[)er jilace, 
hut that the syllahles tlunnselves he so chosen us 
to How smoothly into one another. This is to he 
elfected hy a jiroportionate mixture of vowels 
and consonants, atid hy tempering the mute con¬ 
sonants with lirpiids and semivowels. 'I'lie Ile- 
hrew grammarians have^ohserved, that, jt is ii#i- 
])ossihle to prononnde two consonants without 
the intervention of a vowel, without 
emission of the hreath hetwedi one and tlie other; 
this is longer and more perceptible, as the sounds 
of the consonants are less harmonically conjoin¬ 
ed, and, hy conseiiuence, the flow of the verse is 
longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced hy Dryden, that.a line o^ 
monosyllahles is almost always harsh. This, with 
regard to our* language, is evidently true, not 
because monosyllaiiles canmtt coinjiose harmony, 
hut because our monosyllables, being of Teuto¬ 
nic origin, or formed by contraction, commonly 
begin and end with consonants, as, 

-Every lower faculty 

O/sewKC, whcrplig thaj hear, see, smell, tuueh, taste. 

E E 
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The differe^ice of harmony arising principally 
'from the collocation oft vowels and consonants, 
will be sufficiently conceived by attending to the 
following passages : 

Immortal Amnrmit —there prows 

And fiow'rs aloft, shading fiie fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss through midst of hoav’n 
RdUs o’er Elysian Jlow'rs her amher Hream ! 

With these that never fade, tjje spirits elect 
Hind their resplendent locks inicreath'd -with heams. 

The same compari,son that I propose to be 
made between the fourth and sixth verses of this 
passage, may be repeated between the last lines 
of the following quotations : 

—Under foot the violet. 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broider’d the yrnnnd, more cohtir’d than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. 

' ’> 

-Merc in close recess 

With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs. 

Espoused Eve first deck’d her nuptial bed ; 

And heuv’nly choirs the hymenean sung. 


Miltoh„whose ear had been accustomed, not 
only to the music of the ancient tongues, which, 
howeVef /itiated by our pronunciation, excel all 
that are now in use, but ttf the softness of the 
Italian, the most mellifluous of all modern poetry, 
^ems fully convinced of the unfitness of our 
language for smooth versification, and is therefore 
please^ with an opportunity of calling in a softer 
worfT to his assistance : for this reason, and I 
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believe fo^; this only, he sometimtesJndufges him 
self in a long series of proper names, and intro 
duces them where .they add li/tle but music tc 
his poem. 


-The iich«r seat 

Of Atabalipa, and yet ufispoiTd 
(hiiana, whose gieat city Gcuon’s sons 
Call El Dorado.- 

The moon—The 'ffistfan artist views 
At evening, lioin the top of Fe^sole, 

Oi 111 Valdarno, to di’sery new !»iids.- 

He has indeed been more attentive to Ms 
syllables than to his accents, and does not often 
offend by collisions of consonants or openings 
of vowels upon each other, at least not more 
often than other writers who have had less im 
jiortant or complicated "subjects to takb'oft* th2ii 
care from the cadence of their Ihies. 

The great peculiarity of Miltbn’s versification 
compared with that of later poets, is the elision 
of one wowel before another, or the suppression 
of the last syllable of a word-ending with a 
vowel, when a vowel begins the foHowing^word, 
As— 


— - -Knowledge 

Oppresses else wjlh surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 


This licence, though now disused in EnglisJ 
poetry, was practised by our old w,nters, and if 
allowed in many other languages anCr^nt anc 
modern, and therefore the critics on “Paladisc 
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Lost” h‘ave, without much deliberation, com¬ 
mended Milton for cdntinuing it. But one 
language cannot communicate its rules to an- 
othe?". We h'kve already tried and rejected the 
hexameter of the ancients, the double close of 
the Italians, and the Alexandrine of tlie French ; 
and the elision of vowels, however graceful it 
may seem to other nations, may be very unsuit¬ 
able to the genius of the English tongue. 

There is, reason to believe that we have negli¬ 
gently lost part of ou’- vowels, and that the silent 
e, which our ancestors ad-ded to most of our 
irmno^i’yllables, was once ^^ocal. By this detrun¬ 
cation of our syllables, our language is over¬ 
stocked with consonants, and it is more neces¬ 
sary to add vowels to the beginning of words, 
than to cut them off from the end. 

Milton therefore seems to^ have somewhat mis¬ 
taken the naturq of our language, of which the 
olilef defect is ruggedness and asperity, and has 
left our harsh cadences yet harsher. But his 
elisions are not all equally to be censured; in 
some syllables they may be allowed, and perhaps 
in a few may be safely imitated. The abscis¬ 
sion of a vowel is undoubtedly vicious when it 
ifi strongly sounded, and makes, with its asso¬ 
ciate .consonant, a full and audible, syllable, 

T > 

-What he gives. 

Spiritual, may to purest spirits be found. 

No ingrateful Vood, and food alike these pure 
Jntelligential substances require. 

^ fruits,--Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here ow/y,.find of delicious taste. 
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—•-Evening now approach'd. 

For we have also our evening and om; morn. 

Of guests makes them slaves,* 

Inhospita&^y, and kills their infant males. 

And vital Virt«e infus’ll, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass.- 

God made thee of choit^e his own, arid ef his own 
To serve him. 

I believe every reader will agree, that in all 
these passages, though nt)t* etpially in a^, the 
music is injured, and iii some the meaning ob¬ 
scured. There are other lines in which the 
vowel is cut off, but it is so faintly pronounced 
in common speech, that the loss of it in poetry 
is scarcely perceived; and therefore such compli¬ 
ance with the measui;e ifiay be allowed.’ 

-Nature breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things 
Abominaifp, inutteraWe; and worse 
Tfiaii fables yet have feign’d- 

-From the shore 

They view’d the vast imracnsuraWe abyss, 

Impenetratfe, impal’d with circling fire. 

To none conhnunicaife in earth or heav’n. 

Yet even these contractions increase the 
roughness of a language too rough already; and 
though in long poems they,be sometimes suffer¬ 
ed, it never can be faulty to forbear the,m. 

Milton frequently uses in his poems the i;yj)er- 
metrical or redundant line of eleven syllables. 

£ E 2 
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-Thus it shall befal 

Him who to worth in wftnan over-trusting 
Lets her will role- 

I ^Iso en’d in over-much admiriny. 

Verses of this kind 'occur almost in every 
page; but though they are not unpleasing or dis¬ 
sonant, they ought not to be admitted into heroic 
poetry, since the narrow limits of our language 
allow us no other distinction of epic and tragic 
measures, than is afforded by the liberty of 
changing at will the ttinnihations of the dramatic 
lines, and bringing them by that relaxation of 
metrical rigour nearer to prose. 

Ramulku. 


THE DANGERS OF IMITATION. 


0 itnitatores, servum pprim Hok. 

Awiy, ye imitators, servile herd! 

ELrilINSTON. 


I HAVE„been informed by a letter from one of 
the universities, that among the youth from 
whom the next swarm of reasoners is to learn 
philosophy, and. the next flight of beauties to 
hear elegies and sonnets, there are many, who, 
instead r-f endeavouring, by books and medita- 
tion-^ioform their own opinions, content them¬ 
selves with the secondary knowledge, which a 
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convenient bench in a coffee-house* can supjily ;• 
and without any examination or distinction, adopt* 
the criticisms and remarks, which h^jppep to drop 
from those who have’risen, hy merit or, forjfcune, 
to reputation and autliprity. 

These humble retailere of knovvledge my corres¬ 
pondent stigmatizes with the name of Echoes; 
and seems desirous that they should he madq^ 
ashamed of lazy sujjiqissioii, and animated to 
attempts after new discoveries, and oinginal sen¬ 
timents. 

It is very natural for }*oung men to be.vehe- 
ment, acrimonious, and se^vere. For as thSy 
seldom comprehend at once all the consequences 
of a position, or perceive the difficulties hy 
which cooler and more experienced reasoners 
are restrained from confidence, they form their 
conclusions with gseaC precipitance.'* Seeing 
nothing that can darken or embarrass the ques¬ 
tion, they expect to find their tJwn opinidii uni¬ 
versally prevalent, and are inclined to impute 
uncertainty and hesitation to want of honesty, 
rather than of knowledge. I may, perhaps, 
therefore, be reproached by my lively correspon¬ 
dent, when it shall be found, that I -have* no 
inclination to persecute these collectors of for¬ 
tuitous knowledge with the severity required : 
yet, as I am now too old to.he much pained by 
hasty censure, I shall not he afraid of taking 
into protection those whom I think condemned 
without a sufficient knowledge of thhir cause. 

He that adopts the sentiments of. ..another, 
whom he has reason to believe wiser than hl-pself, 

only to be blamed when he claims the honours 
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< which are ndt clue but Jo the author, unci endea¬ 
vours to deceive the world into praise and vene¬ 
ration ; for, to learn, is the proper business of 
youth; and whether we increase our knowledge 
by books or by conversation, we are equally in¬ 
debted to foreign assistance. 

The greater part of students are not born with 
abilities to construct systems, or advance know¬ 
ledge ; nor can have ally Jiope beyond that of 
becoming' intelligent hearers in the schools of 
art, of being able to comprehend what others 
discover, and to renrember what others teach. 
Even those to whom Providence hath allotted 
greater strength of understanding, can expect 
only to improve a single science. In every other 
part of learning, they must be content to follow 
o^jinions, which they are not able to examine ; 
and, even' in that which they claim as peculiarly 
their own, can Sfildom add more than some small 
partiSie of knowlvdge to the hereditary stock de¬ 
volved to them from ancient times, the collective 
labour of a thousand intellects. 

In science, which, being fixed and limited, ad¬ 
mits of no other variety than such as arises from 
new metliods of distribution, or new arts of illus¬ 
tration, fhe necessity of following the traces of 
our predecessors is indisputably! evident; but 
there appears no reason why imagination should 
be subject to the same restraint. It might be 
conceived, that of those who profess to forsake 
the narrow paths of truth, every one may deviate 
towards a -diflFerent point, since, though rectitude 
is unj^fbrm and fixed, obliquity may be infinitely 
diversified. The roads of science are narrow, so 
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that they Viho travel them, must either follow or 
meet one another ; but in ihe boundless regions of 
possibility, which fiction claims for her dominion, 
there are surely a thousand recesses* uneicplo^'ed, 
a thousand flowers unplucked, a thonsanti .foun¬ 
tains unexhausted, conl])ination» of imagery yet 
unobserved, and races of ideal inhabitants not 
hitherto described. 

Yet, whatever hope may persuade, or reason 
evince, experience cali boast of very few addi¬ 
tions to ancient fable. The,wars of Troy, and 
the travels of Ulysses, h^vo furnished almost 
all succeeding poets wifrh incidents, character^ 
and sentiments. The llomflns are confessed to 
have attempted little more than to display in 
their own tongue the inventions of the Greeks. 
There is, in all their writings, such a perpetual 
recurrence of allusions tp the tales of thje fabi»- 
lous age, that they must be coi^essed often to 
want that power of giving pleasure which liOi^el- 
ty supplies ; nor can we wonder that the’y excell¬ 
ed SO much in the graces of diction, when we 
consider how rarely they were employed in 
search of new thoughts. , 

The warmest admirers of the great MaAtuan 
poet can extol him for little more than».rti& slcilk 
with which he has, by making his hero both a 
traveller and a *wayior, united the beauties of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey in one composition; 
yet his judgment was perhaps sgmetimes over¬ 
borne by his avarice of the Homeric; treasures 
and for fear of suffering a sparkling.ornament to 
be lost, he has inserted it where it cannot shine 
with its original splendour. 
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When Ulyssbs visited the infernal /egions, he 
found, among the hero^is that perished at Troy, 
his competitor who,, when the arms of 

Ac\iilleS w^re adjudged .to Ulysses, died by his 
own hand, in the madness of disappointment. He 
still appeared to resent, „iis on earth, his loss and 
disgrace. Ulysses endeavoured to pacify him with 
praises and submission ; but Ajax walked away 
’ without reply. This passage has always been con¬ 
sidered a§ eminently beaiitiful; because Ajax, the 
haughty chief, the unlettered soldier, of unshaken 
courage,of immovoabje constancy, but without the 
power of recommending his own virtues by elo¬ 
quence, or enforcing his assertions by any other ar¬ 
gument than the sword, had no way of making his 
anger known but by gloomy sullenness and dumb 
ferocity. His hatred of a man whom he conceived 
tkD have.defeated him only by volubility of tongue, 

’ was therefore naturally sh'own by silence, more 
contemptuous apd piercing than any words that 
so rude an orator cbuld have found, and by which 
he gave his enemy no opportunity of exerting 
the only power in which he was superiof. 

When AEneas is sent by Virgil to the shades, 
he nreets Dido, the queen of Carthage, whom his 
j)erfidy ?if.d hurried to the grave ; he accosts her 
with tenderness and excuses; but the lady turns 
away like Ajax in mute disdain. ’ She turns away 
like Ajax ; but sh6 resembles him in none of 
those qualities ^hich give either dignity or pro- 
4«'iety to silence. She might, without any de¬ 
parture froip the tdnour of her conduct, have 
burst--'out, like other injured women, into cla- 
motfr, reproach, and denunciation; but Virgil had 
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his imagination full (Jf Ajax, and th^refoi*£ could 
not prevail*on himself to^teach Dido any other 
mode of resentment. 

If Virgil could be thus seduced by imitation, 
there will be little hope that commoit,wit* should 
escape; and accordingly we find that, besides the 
universal and acknowled’ged practice of copying 
the ancients, there has prevailed in every age a 
particular species of fiction. At one time, all, 
truth was conveyed »in allegory; at another, 
nothing was seen but in a vision ; at one period, 
all the poets followed sheep„ and every event 
produced a pastoral; at another, they busied 
themselyes wholly in giving directions to a pain¬ 
ter. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any fashion 
should become popular, by which idleness is fa¬ 
voured, and imbecility assisted; but surely np 
man of genius can much applaud himself for 
repeating a tale with which the audience is alrea¬ 
dy tired, and which could bring no honour to any 
but its inventor. 

There* are, I think, two schemes of writing, on 
which the laborious wits of the present time em¬ 
ploy their faculties. One is the aSaptatien of 
sense to all the rhymes which our langtjage Can 
supply to some words that makes the burden of 
the stanza; but?this, as it has been only used in 
a kind of amorous'burlesque, can scarcely be 
censured with much acrimony. The other is the 
imitation of Spenser, which, by flie influence of 
some men of learning and genius, seems likely to 
gain upon the age, and therefore deserves to be 
more attentively considered. 
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To ijnitate tbe fictions and sentiments of Spen¬ 
ser can incur no reproach, for allegory is perhaps 
one of the most pleasing vehicles of instruction. 
But I am very far from extending the same res¬ 
pect. to Jiis diction or his stanza. Ilis style was 
in his own time allowed to be vicious, so darkened 
with old words and pecidiarities of phrase, and 
so remote from common use, that Johnson lioldly 
pronounces him to have written no language. His 
stanza is at once difficult ,and unpleasing; tire¬ 
some to the ear by its uniformity, and to the at¬ 
tention by its length. It was at first formed in 
imitation of the Italian noets, without due regard 
to the genius of pur language. The Italians 
have little variety of termination, and were forced 
to contrive such a stanza as might admit the 
greatest number of similar rhymes; but our words 
^nd with so much diversity, that it is seldom 
convenient for us to bring more than two of the 
same sound together. If it be justly observed 
by Milton, that rhyme obliges poets to express 
their thoughts in improper terras, these impro¬ 
prieties must always be multiplied, as the dif¬ 
ficulty of rhyme is increased by long concate- 
natiojis. 

The imitators of Spenser are indeed not very 
“rigid censors of themselves, for they seem to 
conclude that, when they have disfigured their 
lines with a few obsolete syllables, they have 
accomplished their design, without considering 
that they ought not only to admit old words, 
"but to avoid new. .The laws, of imitation are 
broken by every word introduced since the 
tim,f. of Spenser,; as the character of Hector is 
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violated by quoting Aristotle in Mie play. It, 
■would indeed be difficult»to exclude from a long ■ 
poem all modern phrases, though it is easy to 
sprinkle it with gleanmgs of antiquity. Per]^aps, 
however, the style of Spenser mi^ht *l)y long, 
labour be justly copied*^ but life* is surely given 
us for higher purposes than to gather what our 
ancestors have wisely thrown away, and to learn^ 
what is of no value, but* because it* has been for¬ 
gotten. 

Rambler. 


A CRITICISM ON THE ENGLISH 
HISTORIANS. 


Nemo qua naiale aolujn dttlcedine cunctoa 
JJucit. Ovid. 

By secret charms our native Iand,attiM:ts. 


Nothing is more subject to mistake and disap¬ 
pointment than anticipated judgment concerning 
the easiness or difficulty of any undertaking, 
whether we form our opinion from the perform¬ 
ances of others, or from abstracted contfeifiplatioif 
of the thing to be attempted. 

Whatever is donq skilfully appears to be done 
with ease ; and art, when it is once matured to 
habit, vanishes from observation. .We are there¬ 
fore, more powerfully excited to emulation, b/ 
those who have attained tlie highest degree of 
excellence, and whom we can therefore with least 
reason hope to equal. 


No. HI. 


F F 
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In adjusting 'the probability of suncess by a 
• previous consideration" of the undertaking, we 
are equally in danger of deceiving ourselves. It 
is never easy, nor often possible, to comprise the 
series of’ any process with all its circumstances, 
incidents, and variations, in a speculative scbeme. 
Experience soon shows us the tortuosities of ima- 
aginary rectitude, the complications of sirapli- 
‘ city, and the asperities of smoothness. Sudden 
difficultieo often start up' ffom the ambushes of 
art, stop the career of activity, repress gaiety of 
confidence, and, when we imagine ourselves al¬ 
most at the end of our labours, drive us back to 
new plans and different measures. 

There are many things which we every day 
see others unable to perform, and perhaps have 
even ourselves miscarried in attempting; and 
fet can hardly allow to be difficult; nor can we 
forbear to wo^jder afresh at every new failure, 
or to pi’Qmise certainty of success to our next 
essay; but when we try, the same hindrances 
recur, the same inability is perceived, and the 
vexation of disappointment must again be suf-* 
fered. 

of the various kinds of speaking or writing, 
•which ^vve necessity, or promote pleasure, none 
appears so artless or easy as simple narration ; 
for what should make him that knows th^ whole 
order and progress 'of an affair unable to relate 
it? Yet we hourly find such as endeavour to en- 
"tertain or* instruct us by recitals, clouding the 
facts which-they intend to illustrate, and losing 
themselves and their auditors in wilds and mazes, 
in ‘^digression and confusion. When we have 
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congratulj^tecl oursetves upon a ite\\ opportunity 
of inquiry, and new in^ans of information, it 
often happens that,,without desjigning either de¬ 
ceit or concealment;, without ignorance o^ the 
fact, or unwillingness to disclose itj the relator 
tills the ear with empty*^sounds, and harasses the 
attention with fruitless impatience, and disturbs 
the imagination by a tumult of events, without 
order of time, or train of consequence. 

It is natural to bdicfv’^e, upon the sapie princi¬ 
ple, that no writer has a mor/3 easy task than the 
historian. The philosopher »has the * works of 
oinuiscieiice to examine*; and is therefore en¬ 
gaged in disquisitions, to w^iich finite intellects 
are utterly unequal. The poet trusts to his in¬ 
vention, and is not only in danger of those incon¬ 
sistencies, to which every one is exposed by 
departure from truth; .but may be censured, as 
well for deficiencies of matter, as for irregularity 
of disposition, or imjiropriety of .ornament.^ But 
the happy historian has no ot*lier labour than of 
gathering what tradition pours down before him, 
or records treasure for his use. He has only the 
actions and designs of men like hinjself to con¬ 
ceive and to relate; he is not to form, but ‘cojiy 
characters, and therefore is not blamed‘for tha 
inconsistency of statesmen, the injustice of ty¬ 
rants, Or the cowarc^ice of commanders. The dif¬ 
ficulty of making variety consistent, or uniting 
probability with surprise, needs jiot to disturb 
him; the manners and actions of his personages* 
are already fixed ? his matefials are provided and 
put into his hands, and he is at leisure to employ 
all his powers in arranging and displaying thtm. 
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Yet, even }vith these advantages, v^ry few in 
'any age have been abler to raise themselves to 
reputation by writing histories ; and among the 
innumerable authors, who till every nation with 
accounts of their ancestors, or undertake to trans- 
'mit to futurity the events of their own time, the 
greater part, w’hen fashion and novelty have 
ceased to recommend them, are of no other use 
‘*than chronological memorials, which necessity 
may sometimes require to be consulted, hut 
which fright away curiosity, and disgust de¬ 
licacy. t 

It is observed, that mur nation, which has 
produced so many« authors eminent for almost 
every other species of literary excellence, has 
been hitherto remarkably barren of historical 
genius; and, so far has this defect raised preju- 
dfces against us, that some have doubted whe¬ 
ther an Englishman can stop at that mediocrity 
of style, or confine his mind to that even tenor 
of imagination, which narrative requires. 

They who can believe that nature has so capri¬ 
ciously distributed understanding, hav5 surely 
no claim to the honour of serious confutation. 
The inhabitants of the same country have op¬ 
posite aharacters in different ages; the preva¬ 
lence or neglect of any particular study can pro¬ 
ceed only from the accidental influence of some 
temporary cause; aftd if we have failed in history, 
we can have failed only because history has not 
hitherto been diligently cultivated. 

, how j.s it evident, that we have not his¬ 
torians among us, whom we may venture to place 
in comparison with any that the neighbouring 
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nations ca^i produce? The attefnpi of*Raleigh, 
is deservedly celebratedi for tl\e labour of his, 
researches, and the, elegance of his style; but 
he has endeavoured to exert his ju’dgment wore 
than his genius; to select facts, rather th’aii adorn 
them; and has producf^d an historical disserta¬ 
tion, but seldom risen to the majesty of history. 

The works of Clarendon deserve more regard. 
Ilis diction is indeed neither exact in itself, nor* 
suited to the purposS of liistory. It Ls the effu¬ 
sion of a mind crowded with ideas, and desirous 
of imparting them ; awd therefore always accumu¬ 
lating words, and involving one clause and sen¬ 
tence in another. But ther(f is in his negligence 
a rude, inartillcial majesty, which, without the 
nicety of laboured elegance, swells the mind by 
its plenitude and diffusion. Ilis narration is not 
perhai)s sutKciently rapid, being stopped- too fr6- 
qnently by particularities, whiciji, though they 
might strike the author who wa.,"* present at the 
transactions, will not equally detain the attention 
of posterity. But his ignorance or carelessness 
of the art of writing is amply compensated by his 
knowledge of nature and of policy •, the wisdom 
of his maxims, the justness of his reasoning, and 
the variety, distinctness, and strength of hiS 
characters. , 

Buthione of our.writers can, in my opinion, 
justly contest the superioi-fty of Knolles, who, 
in his history of the Turks, has displayed all the 
excellencies that narration can admits His stylei 
though somewhat obscured by tinte, and some¬ 
times vitiated by false wit, is pure, nervous, ele¬ 
vated, and clear. A wonderful multiplicity of 

F F 2 
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events is so jirtfully arranged, and so. distinctly 
explained, that each facilitates the knowledge of 
the next. ’ Whether a new personage is intro¬ 
duced, the rp'ader is prepared by his character 
for tiiG Actions; when a nation is first attacked, 
or city besieged^, he is made acquainted with its 
history or situation; so that a great part of the 
world is brought into view. The descriptions 
'of this author* are without minuteness, and the 
diffressiop.s without ostentation. Collateral events 
are so artfully woven into the contexture of 
his principal story, .that .they cannot be dis- 
ioinel without leavingdt lacerated and broken. 
There is nothing tiffgid in his dignity, nor super¬ 
fluous in his copiousness. Ilis orations only, 
which he feigns, like the ancient historians, to 
have been pronounced on remarkable occasions, 
tedious and languid; and since they are 
merely the voluntary sports of imagination prove 
Lw much the-most judicious and skilful may 
L mistaken, in the estimate of their own powers. 
Nothin" could have sunk this author in ob- 
,,-itv but the remoteness and barbarity of the 
^Ponle whose story he relates. It seldom happens, 
"alb 'circumstances concur to happiness or 
fame The nation which produced this great 
hiSorian, has the grief of seeing his genius em- 
nloved upon a foreign and uninteresting subject; 

that writer, who might have secured perpe¬ 
tuity to his nan?.e, by a history of his own coun¬ 
try Ls exposed himself to the danger of oblivion 
bv recounting enterjirises and revolutions, of 
which none desire to be informed. 


Rambler. 



THE FOLLY OF COWARDICE A,?^D 
INACTIVITY. 


——Nunc, 0 mine, Deedale, dinf, 

Mnferiam, qua sis ingniiosiis huhes, 

Possidet en terras, eif]n,isidet ff.qmra, Minos : 

Nec fellits nostrm, uec patet nmlnfiujos. 

Resfat iter rich: c.ich tentahinuis ire. 

J)a veniam empto, Jupiter a.lte’,' nea. Ovid. 

Now, Diwlalus, behold, by fatejjissign’d, 

A tadi proportion’d to thy mighty mind! 

Unconquor’d bars on eartli and sea withstand; 

Thine, Minos, is the main, and thine the land. 

The skies arc open—let us try the skies : 

Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprise. 


Moiiahsts, like other writers, instead of casting 
their eyes abroad in the living vorld, and endea¬ 
vouring to form maxims of practice and new hints 
of theory, content their curiosity with that se¬ 
condary knowledge which books afford, and think 
themselves entitled to reverence by a new ar¬ 
rangement of an ancient system, or new^.illustra- 
tion of established principles. The ^sagie pre^ 
cepts of the first instructors of the world are 
transmitted from age to age with little variation, 
and echoed from one author to another, not 
perhaps without some loss of th^ir original force 
at every repercussion. 

I know not whether any other reason than tin's 
idleness of imitation can be assigned for that 
uniform and constant partiality, by which sbme 
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.vices have hctherto escaped^ censure,f and some 
^virtues wanted recoinntendation ; nor can I dis¬ 
cover why else we have been warned only against 
part-^of our enemies, while the rest have been 
suiferdd'to Steal upon us without notice; why 
the heart has on'one side been doubly fortified, 
and laid open on the other to the incursions of 
error, and the ravages of vice. 

Antong the‘favourite topics of moral declama¬ 
tion, maybe numbered the* miscarriages of im¬ 
prudent boldness, and the folly of attempts 
beyond our power.' Every page of every philo¬ 
sopher is crowded witlf examples of temerity 
that sunk under burdens which she laid upon 
herself, and called out enemies to battle by whom 
she was destroyed. 

Their remarks are too just tx) be disputed, and 
t3o salutary to be rejected;, but there is likewise 
some danger lesjt timorous prudence should be 
inculcated, till Cfiurggc and enterprise are wholly 
repressed, and the mind congealed in perpetual 
inactivity by the fatal influence of ffigorific 
wisdom. 

Every man should, indeed, carefully compare 
his.forca.'with his undertaking; for though xve 
cfught‘n6f to live only for our own sakes, and 
though therefore danger or diflicvlty should not 
be avoided merely because we may expose our¬ 
selves fo misery or disgrace; yet it may be justly 
required of us, not to throw away our lives upon 
inadequate and hopeless designs, since we might, 
by a just estimate of our abilities, become more 
useful to mankind. 

T^ere is an irrational contempt of danger. 
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which approaches lifearly to the folly^ if Hot guilt, 
of suicide; there is a ridiculous perseverance in 
impracticable schemes, which is justly punished 
with ignominy and reproach. Bul> in the wide 
regions of probability, which are' the .proper 
province of prudence'and election, there is al- 
Avays room to deviate on either side of rectitude 
without rushing against apparent absurdity; and, 
according to the inclinations of nature, or the 
impressions of prece*i)t,* the daring and the cau¬ 
tious may move in different directions without 
touching upon rashness or cowardice. * 

That there is a midcUe path which it is every 
man’s duty to find, and to keep, is unanimously 
confessed: but it is likewise acknowledged that 
this middle path is so narrow, that it cannot 
easily be discovered, and so little beaten, that 
there are no certain marks by which it can be 
followed: the care therefore of all those who 
conduct others has been, that whenever they 
decline into oldiqnities, they Should tend towards 
the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temerity 
has been generally censured ; for it is one of the 
vices with which few can be charged, and which 
therefore great numbers are ready to condemn,. 
It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the 
exuberance of magnanimity, and the ebullition 
of genius: and is therefore’not regarded with 
much tenderness, because it never flatters' us by 
that appearance of softness and imbecility which 
is commonly necessary to conciliate compassion. 
But if the same attention had been applied to 
the search of arguments against the folly of pre- 
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supposing iippossibilities and anticipating frus- 
^tration, I know not w^Jietlier many would not 
have been roused to usefulness, who, having been 
taught to confound prudence with timidity, 
never ventured to excel, lest they should unfortu¬ 
nately fail. 

It is necessary to distinguish our own interest 
from that of others, and that distinction will 
•perha^js assist-us in fixing the just limits of cau¬ 
tion and adventurousness. In an undertaking 
that involves the l^appiness or the safety of 
many, we have ccrtcjinly Jio right to hazard 
n\ore than is allowed by those who partake the 
danger; but where only ourselves can suffer by 
miscarriage, we are not confined within such 
narrow limits; and still less is the reproach of 
temerity, when numbers will receive advantage 
by success, and only pne be incommoded by 
failure. 

Men are geneivally willing to hear precepts by 
whicb ea.s*e is favoured; and as no resentment is 
raised by general representations of human folly, 
even in those who are most eminently ‘jealous 
of comparative reputation, we confess, without 
reluctance, that vain man is ignorant of his own 
weakness, and therefore frequently presumes to 
attempt what he can never accomplish; but it 
ought likewise to be remembered, that man is no 
less ignorant of his own powers, and might per¬ 
haps Infve accomplished a thousand designs, which 
the prejudices of cowardice restrained him from 
aljtempting. 

It is observed in the golden verses of Pytha¬ 
goras, that Power is never far from necessity. 
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The vi^'^oiy of the Ifuman mind quickly appears, 
when there is no lonj^er ;^ny place for doubt and 
hesitation, when diffidence is/absorbed in the 
sense of danger, or overwhelmed by some resist¬ 
less passion. We then soon discover, that' dif¬ 
ficulty is, for the ml)st part, the daughter of 
idleness, that the obstacles with which our way 
seemed to be obstructed were only phantoms, 
which we believed real, because we durg,t not 
advance to a loose exarfjination, and w e/earn that 
it is impossible to determinp without experience 
how much constancy, may, endure, or persever¬ 
ance perform. -> 

But whatever pleasure may he found in the re¬ 
view of distresses when art or courage has sur¬ 
mounted them, few will be persuaded to wish 
that they may be aw'akened by w’ant or terror 
to the conviction of their own abilities. Every 
one should therefore endeavour to invigorate 
himself by reason and reflectioiitc and determine 
to exert the latent force that nature may have 
reposed in him, before the hour of exigence 
comes upon him, and compulsion shall torture 
him to diligence. It is below the dignity of a 
reasonable being to owe that strength to neces¬ 
sity which ought always to act at the .call’ of 
choice, or to need any other motive to industry 
than the desire of performing his duty. 

Reflections that may drive away despair, can¬ 
not be wanting to him who considers how much 
life is now advanced beyond the state of naked^ 
undisciplined, uninstructed nature. Whatever 
has been effected for convenience or elegance, 
while it was yet unknown, was believed impossi- 
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ble; and therefore would never havp been at¬ 
tempted, had not some, more daring than the 
rest, adventured ^ bid defiance to prejudice and 
censure. Ntfr is there yet ^ny reason to doubt 
that the same labour would be rewarded with the 
same success. There are qualities in the products 
of nature yet undiscovered, and combinations in 
the powers of art yet untried. It is the duty of 
•every man to endeavour that something may be 
added by his industry to the hereditary aggregate 
of knowledge and happiness. To add much can 
indeed be the lot of f(^^w, but to add something, 
however little, every cne may hope; and of 
every honest endeavour, it is certain, that, how¬ 
ever unsuccessful, it will be at last rewarded. 

Rambler. 


A C|11TIGAL, EXAMINATION OF 
SAMSON AGONISTES. 


- Sit quod vis simplex duntaxat et unum. Hob. 

Let" every piece be simple and be one. 

It is required by Aristotle to the perfection of 
a tragedy, and is equally necessary to every other 
species of regular "composition, that it should 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. “The 
beginning, says he, is that Which has nothing 
ngicessarily previous, but to which that which 
follows is naturally consequent; the end, on the 
contJrary, is that which by necessity, or at least 
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according to the coftrmon course o]^ thiirgs, suc¬ 
ceeds something else, bu^ which implies nothing 
consequent to itself^ the middle is connected on 
one side to something; that naturall 3 f goes before, 
and on the other to something tlwt natifrally 
follows it.” 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critic, 
for the disposition of the different parts of a 
well constituted fable. Jt must begin, where if 
(lay be made intellignbte without intrpduction; 
land end, where the mind is ]eft in repose, with- 
ut expectation of auy fa^^ther event.* The in- 
ermediate passages inus^ join the last effdct to 
he first cause, by a regular •and unbroken con¬ 
catenation,; nothing must be therefore inserted 
which does not apparently arise from something 
foregoing, and properly make way for something 
that succeeds it. , 

This precept is to Ije understood in its rigour 
only with respect to great and flssential events, 
and cannot be extended in *the same*force to 
minuter circumstances and arbitrary decorations, 
which ^et are more happy, as they contribute 
more to the main design ; for it is afways a proof 
of extensive thought and accurate circumspection, 
to promote various purposes by the same actt 
and the idea of an ornament admits use, though 
it seems to excTVide necessity. 

Whoever purpose's, as it is Expressed by Milton, 
to build the lofty rhyme, must acquaint himself 
with this law of poetical architecture, and tak€^ 
,care that his edifice be solid as well as beautiful; 
(that nothing stand single or independent, so as 
that it may be taken away without injuring the 
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rest; but that, from the foundation to the pin- 
.nacle, one part rest firnp upon another. 

This regular and consequeptial distribution is, 
amopg commfon authors, frequently neglected ; 
but the -failures of those, whose example can 
have no influence, may be safely overlooked, nor 
is it of much use to recal obscure and unregarded 
names to memory for the sake of sporting with 
‘.their infamy. ' But if there is any writer whose 
genius can embellish impropriety, and whose au¬ 
thority can make errpr venerable, his works are the 
proper objects of ■^rjtical , inquisition. To ex¬ 
punge faults where there are no excellencies, is a 
task equally uselesi with that of the chemist, 
who employs the arts of separation and refine¬ 
ment,- upon ore in which no precious metal is 
contained to reward his operations. 

The tragedy of Samson Agonistes has been 
celebrated as th,e second work of the great author 
of Paradise Lost, and opposed, with all the 
confidence of triumph, to the dramatic perform* 
ances of other nations. It contains indeed just 
sentiments, maxims of wisdom, and oi^cles of 
piety, and many passages written with the an¬ 
cient spirit of choral poetry, in which there is a 
jusf and pleasing mixture of Seneca’s moral de¬ 
clamation, with the wild enthusiasm of the Greek 
writers. It is therefore worthy bf examination, 
Whether a performance thus illuminated with 
genius', and enriched with learning, is composed 
according to the indispensable laws of Aristote¬ 
lian criticism : aajd,; omitting at present all other 
considerations, A^hether it exhibits a beginning, 
a ntiddle, and aif #id. 
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The beginning i# undoubtedly Ijeauttful and^ 
proper, opening with a graceful, abruptness, and, 
proceeding naturaljy to a mo;xrnful recital of 
facts necessary to be inown: 


Samson. A little onward lend thj* guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little farther on ; 

For yonder bank hath choice of sun and shade ; 
There I am wont to sit when any chanco 
Relieves me from my»ta*k of servile toil. 

Daily in the common prison else enjoin’d me.— 

—O wherefore was my birth fro’m heav’n foretgld 

♦ 0 • 

Twice by an angel ?— , 

—Why was my breeding order’^ and prescrib’d. 

As of a person separate to God, 

Design’d for great exploits ; if I must die 
Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out ? 

—Whom have I to complain of but myself? 

Who this high gift o^ strangth, committed to nlfe; 
In what part lodg’d, how easily bereft Jne, 

Under the seal of silence could iiot kifp. 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it. 


^lis soliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or com¬ 
pany of men of his own tribe, who condole his 
miseries, extenuate his fault, and conclude with 
a solemn vindication of divine justice., thaf 
at the conclusion of the first act, there is no design 
laid, new discovery made, nor any disposition 
formed, towards th5 subsequent event. 

In the second act, Manoah, the father of Sam¬ 
son, comes to seek his son, and, l?ein^shown hinw 
|by the chorus, breaks out* into larpentations of 
|his misery, and comparisons of his present witli 
his former state, representing to him the igjio- 
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miny which his religion suffers, by the festivalthis 
^day celebrated in honour of Dagon, to whom the 
idolaters ascribed his overthiy)w: 

-Tliou bear’at 

Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault; 

Bitterly hast thou paid and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains : 

This day the Philistines a pop’lar feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza; anJ [.roclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice, and praises loud 

To Dagon, as their God, who hath deliver’d 

* • « 

. Thee, Samson, bound and blind, into their hands. 

Them out of thine, who slew'st them many a slain. 

Samson, touched with this reproach, makes a 
reply equally penitential and pious, which his 
father considers as the effusion of prophetic 
cbnfidence: 

Sqmson. - . ..God be sure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provok’d. 

But will arise and his great name assert; 

Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of fill these boasted trophies won on me. 

, Men. With cause this hope relieves thee, and these words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 

111 

Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate^the glofy of his name. 

, This part ^ the dialogue, as it might tend to 
animate or exasperate Samson, cannot, I think, 
be censured as wholly superfluous; but the suc- 
cee(?ing dispute, in which Samson contends to 
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die, and wljich his fjfther breaks dff,^hatlie may, 
go to solicit his release, is only,valuable for its 
own beauties, and has no tendency to introduce 
any thing that follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of 
Delilah, with all her graces, artifices, and allure¬ 
ments. This produces dialogue, in a very high 
degree elegant and instructive, from which she 
retires, after she has exhausted heJ persuasions^ 
and is no more seen *n(Jr heard of; nor has her 
visit any effect but that of raising the character 
of Samson. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant sf 
Gath, whose name had ne^er been mentioned 
before, and who has now no other motive of 
coming, than to see the man whose strength and 
actions are so loudly celebrated: 

Harapha -Mach Thave heard 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats peiSbrm’d 
Incredible to me ; in this displeas'd ** 

That I was never present in the place 
0/ those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other’s force in camp or listed fields: 

And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk’d about, and each limb to survey. 

If thy appearance answer loud report. 

Samaon challenges him to the combat; and, 
after an interchang*e of reproaches, elevated by 
repeated defiance on one side, and imbittered by 
contemptuous insults on the 3the]^ Haraph^ 
retires; we then diear it determined^ by Samson 
and the chorus, that no consequence good or ba*d 
will proceed from their interview: 


G G 2 
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Chorus.^ He will directly to the lords, I fey, 

And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 

Sams. He must allege some cause, and offer’d fight 
Wi'! notfdare mention, lest a question rise. 

Whether he digest accept theroffer or not; 

And that he durst not, plain enough appear'd. 

At last, in the fifth act, appears a messenger 
'irom the lords, assembled at the festival of Dagon, 
with a summons, by which damson is required lo 
come and entertain tiiem with some proof of his 
strength. Samson,' after a short expostulation, 
dismisses him, with^^, firm and resolute refusal; 
but, during the absence of the messenger, having 
awhile defended the propriety of his conduct, 
he at last declares himself moved by a secret 
impulse to comply, and utters some dark presages 
of a great event to be brought to pass by his 
agency, under the direction of Providence; 

'I 

Sams. Be of good courage ; I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this messenger will go along. 

Nothing 'to do, be sure, that may dishonour 
Our law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. 

If there be ought of presage in the mind. 

This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act,,or of my days the last. 

While Samson is conducted off by the messen¬ 
ger, his father rWur^ with hopes of success in 
Ips solicitatipn, upon-which he .confers with the 
chorus till their dialogue is interrupted, first by 
a shout of triumph, and afterwards by screams 
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of horror ^nd agony. As they *sti\pd deliberat, 
ing where they shall be <secure^ a man who had 
been present at thashow enters, and relates how 
Samson, having prevailed on his ^uide to suffer 
him to lean against the main pillar* of*tbe*thea- 
trical edifice, tore dowiithe roof upon the specta¬ 
tors and himself— 

-Those two nyissy pillars. 

With horrible confu*ioii) to and fro 

He tugg’d, he shook, till down they came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, witl^ burst of thunder. 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath.- 

-■Samson, with these ii#mixt, inevitably 

Pull'd down the same destruction on himself. 

This is undoubtedly a just and regular catas¬ 
trophe, and the poem, therefore, has a beginning 
and an end, which Aristotle himself -oould rtot 
have disapproved; ljut it must be allowed to 
want a middle, since nothing posses between the 
first act and the last^ that either hastens or delays 
the death of Samson. The whole drama, if its 
superfluities were cut oflP, would scarcely fill a 
single act; yet this is the tragedy, which igno¬ 
rance has admired, and bigotry applauded. 


Rambler. 



THE CRITERIONS OF PLAGIARISM. 


"- Muvpaf cornicuh rhmw 

Furiivis nudaia culorihus .— «- 

Hon, 

Lest the birds'chair varlolts colors claim, 

Stripp’d of his stolen prida, the crow forlorn 
Should stand the laughter of the public scorn. 

Fbancis. 

Among the innumerable practices by which in¬ 
terest or envy have taught those who live upon 
literary fahie to disturb each other at their airy 
banquets, one of the most common is the charge 
of plagiarism. vVlion the excellence of a new 
composition can no longer be contested, and 
malice is compelled to give way to the unanimity 
of applause, there is yet this one expedient to be 
tried, by which the author may be degraded 
though his work be reverenced; and the excel¬ 
lence which we cannot obscure, may be set at 
such a distance as not to overpower our fainter 
lustre. 

This accusation is dangerous, because, even 
when it is false, it may be sometimes urged with 
probability. ■ Bruyere .declares that we are come 
into the world too late to produce any thing new, 
that. nature and life are pre-occupied, and that 
description and sentiment have been long ex- 
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hausted. It is indeed certain, that Vhoever 
attempts hny common topic, will f?hd unexpect^ 
ed coincidences of Ijis* thoughts with those of 
other writers; nor can the nicest judgment always 
distinguish accidental similitude frojn ayt^jn^* imi¬ 
tation. There is likewise a common stock of 
images, a settled mode* of arrangement, and a 
beaten track of transition, which all authors sup¬ 
pose themselves at liberty to use, and whicli pro^ 
djuce theresemblanc&generally observable among 
contemporaries. So that in books vvhich best 
deserve the name of originals, there ifc little new 
beyond the disposition gf materials already pro¬ 
vided ; the same ideas and oombinations of ideas 
have been long in the possession of other hands ; 
and, by restoring to every man his own, as the 
Homans must have returned to their cots from 
the possession of the world, so the most inve^i- 
tive and fertile genius \vonld red^uce his folios to 
a few pages. Yet the author \^o imitates his 
predecessors only by furnishing himself with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the same general 
magazine of literature, can with little more pro¬ 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the 
architect can be censured as a meanxopier of 
Angelo or Wren, because he digs vnStbie 
from the same quarry, squares his stones by the 
same att, and Unites them in the columns of the 
same orders. 

Many subjects fall under the consideration of 
an author, which being liraitet? by nature, can 
admit only of slight and accidental'diversities. 
All definitions of the same thing must be nearfy 
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the same; and descriptions, ivhich are definitions 
tof a more lax and fanciful kind, must always 
have in some degree that resemblance to each 
other which they all have to their object. Dif¬ 
ferent poets describing the spring or the sea 
would mention the zephyrs and the flowers, the 
billows and the rocks : reflecting on human life, 
they would, without any communication of opi¬ 
nions, lament the deceitfulness of hope, the fuga- 
city of pleasure, the fragility of beauty, and the 
frequency of calamity; and for palliatives of 
these incu’*able miseries, they would .concur in 
reconrmending kindness, temperance, caution, and 
fortitude. 

When therefore there are found in Virgil and 
Horace two similar passages: 


ViRG. 


Dryden. 

I 


Let Csesar spread his conquests far. 

Less pleas’d to triumph than to spare—: 

it is surely not necessary to suppose, with a late 
critic, that one is copied from the other, since nei¬ 
ther Virgil nor Horace can be supposed ignorant 
of the common duties of humanity, and the virtue 
01 moderation in success. 


H<b tihi erunt artes - 

ParLere subjectis, et delellare superloe .—-- 

To tame the oud, the fetter’d slave to free ; 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee, 

Jmperet bellante prior, jacentem 
Leni? in hoatem. 

Hott. 
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Cicero ^nd Ovid*have on very different occa¬ 
sions remarked how littl^ of the honour of a vic^ 
tory belongs to the.general, whf n his soldiers and 
.his fortune have made their deductions; yet,why 
should Ovid be suspected to have owed«to Tully 
an observation which* ^perhaps* occurs to every 
man that sees or hears of military glories? 

Tully observes of Achilles, that had not Homer 
written, his valour had been without praise— 

t 

Nisi Iliaa ilia extitiasei, idem tumulua qui corpus ejus contexerat, 
mmen ejus obruiaset. 

Unless the Iliad had been publisl^^d, his name had been lost in 
the tomb that covered his body. 

Horace tells us with more energy that there 
were brave men before the wars of Troy, but 
they were lost in oblivion for want of a-poet: • 

Fixlre fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi ; sed omnes illachrymabilea 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Node, carent quia vale sacro. 

Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 

Reign'd kings as great as he, and brave, 

W'hose huge ambition’s now contain'd 
, In the etnall compass of a grave : 

In endless night tHby sleep, unwept, unknown. 

No bard had they to make all time their own. 

Francis. 

Tully inquires; in the satne oratipn, why, bpt 
for fame, we disturb a short life with so many 
fatigues ? 
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Quid i''si quod vthoc iam exiguo vife curricula ft tarn brcvi {antis 
nos in laborihus exerceamus F 

Why in so snytll a circuit of life should we employ ourselves 
in so many 'atigues ? 

I 

Horace enquires*in the safhe manner. 

Quid breui fortes jaculamur <bvo 

Mulla ? 

Why do we aim, with eagei* strife. 

At things beyond the mark of life ? 

Francis. 

when"^ our life is of so -short duration, why we 
form such numerous designs ? But Horace, as 
well as Tully, might discover that records are 
needful to preserve the memory of actions, and 
that no records were so durable as poems; either 
of them might find out that life is short, and that' 
we consume it in unnecessary labour. 

There are other flowers of fiction, so widely 
scattered and so easily cropped, that it is scarcely 
just to tax the use of them as an act by which 
any particular writer is despoiled of his garland ; 
for they may. be said to have been planted by the 
ancients in the open road of poetry for the ac¬ 
commodation of their successors, and to he the 
right of every one that has art ^to pluck them 
without injuring their colors or their fragrance. 
The passage of -Orpheus to hell, with the reco¬ 
very and second loss of Eurydice, have been 
desc^Sld after Boetius by Pope, in such a 
manner as might jusfly leave him suspected of 
imitation, were not the images such as they might 
botsi have derived froM more ancient w^riters— 
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Qua sotifes dgitant •^etu 
UHriifis scelerura dete 
Jam mtestai lacrymis madeik, 

Non Ixionium cajM ’ 

Velox prwdpUat roto/t 

The pow’rs of vengeance, while they^ear, 

7’ouch’d with compassion, drop a tear ; 

Ixion’s rapid wheel is bound. 

Fix’d in attention to the sound. F. Lewis, 

• • 

Thy stone, O Sysiphtis,•stands still, 

Ixion rests upon his wheel. 

And the pale spectres dance ! ^ 

The furies sink upon theij iron beds. 

•Tandem, vincimur, arbiter 
Umhrarum, miserans, ait ~— 

T)onemus, comitem viro, 

Emtam carmine, conjugem. 

Subdu’d at length, HellVpitying monarch ^ry'S* 

The song rewarding, let us yield the b^de. F, Lewis 

I-Te sung, and Hell consented 
To hear the poet's prayer; 

Stern Proserpine relented. 

And gave him back fair. 

Hue, noctis props 
Orpheus Eu 7 ydicen st^t(s 

Vidit, perdidit, occidil, 

• 

Nor yet the golden»verge of dayjaegun. 

When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, - 
Eurydice to life restor’d. 

At once beheld, and lost, and was undone. sF. Lewis. 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns bis eyes ; 

Again she falls, again she dtik, she dies 1 
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No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, 
'except there IS a concurrence of more resemblance 
than can be irtiagined to have happened by 
chance; as where the same ideas are conjoined 
without any natural series or necessary coherence, 
or wifctemot only the thought but the words are 
copied. Thus it can scarcely be doubted, that 
in the first of the following passages Pope re¬ 
membered Ovid, and that in the second he copied 
Crashaw; 


Seepe pater dixit, studium quid invtile tentas ? 

Meeonides nullus ipse reliquit opes - 

Sponte Slid carmen pnmeros veniehat ad aptos, 
Et quod conahar scribere, versus erat. 

Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry’d ; 

Ev’n Homer left no riches when he dy’d- 

In”verse spontaneous flow'Vi my native strain, 
Forc’d- by no sweat or labour of the brain. 

o 't 

I left no calling for this idle trade ; 

No duty broke, no father disobey’d ; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d ir numbers, for the ^umbers came. 


-This plain floor. 


Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can. 
Here lies a tr^ honest man. 


Ovid. 


F. Lewis. 


Pope, 


Cn&SHAW. 


•This modest stone, what few vain marbles can. 
May fimly say, Here lies an honest man. 


Pop*. 
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Conceits, or thoughts not imnted^ely impres¬ 
sed by sensible objects^ or necessarily arising 
from the coalition, ok comparison of common 
sentiments, may be lyith great jusfjce suspeysted, 
whenever they are found a second »ti nre.« ^ hiis 
Waller probably owtfd to Grotius an efegant 
compliment: 

Here lies the learned Sa^il’s heir, 

So early wise, and lasting fair. 

That none, except her years they told. 

Thought her a chtld, or though^her old. 

Walle*. 

Unica lux atecK, genitoris gloriJ^, nemo 
Quern’ puerum, nemo credidit eaae aenem. 

Grotius. 

The age’s miracle, his, father’s joy ! 

Nor old you wou’d pronounce him, nor a boy.,, 

F. Luwis 

• * * * 

And Prior was indebted*for a pretty illustra¬ 
tion to Alleyne’s poetical history of Henry the 
Seventh. 


■For nought but light itself, itself can sho-^. 

And only kings can write, what kings can do. 

- ALLEYNB. 


If our music’s power your music must disclose. 

For what light is, ’tis only light that;, shows. 

Prior. 

I 

And with yet more certainly may the same 
writer be censured for endeavouring the clandes¬ 
tine appropriation of a thought which he ^or- 
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rowed, sorely without tliinki*'g himself disgraced, 
from an epigVam of Plato: 

Tio Ilayifl jcaVoiTTpov CTTCi ro'ii [acv op^Qon 
, Oy* eQAcJ, Sifl s' r/v irapoj, oi Sivajiai. 

'^'X^nus, take rn} votive glasf, 

Since I am not what I was; 

What from this day, I shall he, 

, Venus, let Ine never see. , 

* .* 

As every instance of similitude can not be 
considered as a proof of imitation, s'o every imi¬ 
tation ought not to be- stigmatized as plagiarism. 
The adoption of a noble* sentiment, or the inser¬ 
tion of a borrowed ornament, may sometimes dis¬ 
play so much judgment as will almost compen¬ 
sate for invention : and an inferior genius may, 
without any imputation of servility, pursue the 
path of fhe ancients, provided he declines to 
tread in their footsteps. 

. Rambler. 


CRITICISM ON EPISTOLARY 
WRITINGS. 


- Trisiia masitinA 

Vultum verla decent, iratnm plem- mhiarum. 

Hor. 

Disastrous words can best disaster show ; 

In angry phrsfee the angry passions glow, 

Elphinston. 

^‘*It was the‘wasdom,” says Seneca, ‘^of ancient 
timps, to consider what is most useful as moat 
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illustrious.” If thisjirule be applied to Vo^ks of 
genius, scal'cely any species of corKposition de-* 
serves more to be cultivated tliBfU the epistolary' 
style, since none is of more various or frequent use, 
through the whole sut)ordination ofjiunjan life. 

It lias yet happened that, amojig the «Tmwft’ous. 
writers which our natibn has produced, equal 
perhajis always in force and genius, and of late 
in elegance and accuracy, to those of any othcK, 
countij^, very few have endeavoured to distin¬ 
guish themselves by the publication ’of letters, 
except such as were writteu'jn the discharge of 
public trusts, and durjn^ the transaction of 
^^reat affairs; which, though* they aflbrd prece¬ 
dents to the minister, and memorials to the his- 
toi'iaii, are of no use as examples of the familiar 
style, or models of private correspondence. 

If it be inquired b^ foreigners, how thjs 
deficiency has happenerl in the, literature of a 
country, where all indulge theitjselves with so 
little danger in speaking and writing; may we 
not without either bigotry or arrogance inform 
them, that it must be imputed to our contempt 
of trifles, and our due sense of the dignity of 
the public ? We do not think it rbasc^uable to 
fill the world with volumes from whichTiothiHig 
can be learned, no^xpect that the employments 
of the Jjusy, <5r the amusements of the gay, 
should give way fo narratives of our private 
affairs, complaints of absence, expressions of 
fondness, or declarations of fidelity. , 

A slight perusal of the innumerable letters 
which the wits of France have signalized their 
names, will prove that other nations need not^be 

H H 2 
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discouraged from the like attempts by the con- 
■■sciousness oi inability ; for surely it is not very 
difficult to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to 
magnify familiar incidents, repeat adulatory pro¬ 
fessions, accumulate servile hyperboles, and pro¬ 
ducts ill’that can be found in the despicable 
remains of Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet, as much of life must be passed in affairs 
considerable only by their frequent occurrence, 
and much of the pleasure which our condition 
allows, must be produced by giving elegance to 
trifles, it .’s necessary to learn how to become 
little without becoming mean, to maintain the 
necessary intercoursa of civility, and fill up the 
vacuities of actions by agreeable appearances. 
It had therefore been of advantage, if such of 
our writers as have excelled in the art of de¬ 
corating insignificance, had supplied us with a 
few sallies of innocent giliefry, effusions of honest 
tenderness, or oxclamations of unimportant hurry. 

Precept has generally been posterior to per¬ 
formance. The art of composing works of geni¬ 
us has never been taught but by the example of 
those who performed it by natural vigour of 
imagination, and rectitude of judgment. As we 
htv-Ve fe\v letters, we have likewise few criticisms 
upon the epistolary style. The observations with 
which Walsh has introduced his pages o£ inanity, 
are such as give him little' claim to the rank 
assigned him by Dryden among the critics. 
“Letters,” says lie, “are intended as resem- 
!%lances of conversation, and the chief excellencies 
of conversation are good-humour and good-breed¬ 
ing.” This remark, equally valuable for its 
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novelty and propr^ty, he dilates and'.enforces 
with an appearance of complete acljuiescence ill 
his own discovery. 

No man was ever in doubt* about the moral 
qualities of a letter. It has been 4lvva,ys,l«iown 
that he who endeavom-s to pl(^ase mtrs1f*^peaif 
pleased, and he who wcfuld not provoke rudeness 
must not practise it. But the question amongthose 
who establish rules for an epistolasy perlbrman«i 
is, how gaiety or civility may be properly ex¬ 
pressed ; as among the critics in history it is not 
contested whether truth ought to bc»preserved, 
but by what mode of diction it is best adorned. 

As letters are w'ritten o» all subjects, in all 
states of mind, they cannot be properly reduced 
to settled rules, or described by any single cha¬ 
racteristic; and we may safely disentangle our 
minds from critical embarrassments, by detgi*- 
niining that a letter has no peculiarity but its 
form, and that nothing is to bq» refused^ admis¬ 
sion, which would be propepin any otbv>r method 
of treating the same subject. The qualities of 
the ejTislolary style most frequently required, 
are ease and simplicity, an even flow of unla¬ 
boured diction, and an artless arrangement of 
obvious sentiments. But these directions, tne-ijo 
sooner applied to use, than their scantiness and 
imperfection become evident. Letters are writ¬ 
ten to the great anti to the mean, to the learned 
and the ignorant, at rest and in distress, in sport 
and in passion. Nothing can be more impropej’ 
than ease and laxity of expression, when the 
importance of the subject impresses solicitucTe, 
or the dignity of the person exacts reverenep. 
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That letters should be wrijiten with strict con¬ 
formity to nature is true, because nothing but 
conformity to nature cah make any composition 
beautiful or ‘justl But it is natural to depart 
from familiarity of language upon occasions not 
famifei."' Whatever elevates the sentiments 
will consequently raise tire expression: whatever 
fills us with hope or terror, will produce some 
jjertu^bation of images and some figurative dis¬ 
tortions of phrase. Wharever we are studious 
to please, we are afraid of trusting our first 
thoughts, “lid endeavour to recommend our opi¬ 
nion ly studied onianients, accuracy of method, 
and elegance of style. 

If the personages of the comic scene be allow¬ 
ed by Horace to raise their language in the trans¬ 
ports of anger to the turgid ^ ehemence of tra¬ 
gedy, the epistolary writer may likewise without 
censure comply with the varieties of his matter. 
If great events ijire to be related, he may, with all 
the solemnity of ait-historian, deduce them from 
their causes, connect them with their concomi¬ 
tants, and trace them to their consequenoes. If 
a disputed position is to be established, or a re¬ 
mote principle to be investigated, he may detail 
his" rea,s6nings with all the nicety of syllogistic 
method. If a menace is to be averted, or a be¬ 
nefit implored, he may, without any violsjtion of 
the edicts of criticism, call every power of rheto¬ 
ric tp his assistance, and try every inlet at which 
love or pity enters the lieart. 

^Letters that h^ve no other end than the enter- 
taiiimentof the correspondents are more properly 
regplated by critical precepts, because the mat- 
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ter and style are ef|ually arbitrary, and rules are 
more necessary, as ther^ is a larger power of 
choice. In letters,of .this kiiicl, some conceive 
art graceful, and othe];s think negligS,iice amiable; 
some model them by the sonnet, anid will ftllow 
them no means of delighting Ixit the ^ottlapse' 
of calm mellifluence; otners adjust them by the 
epigram, and expect pointed sentences and for¬ 
cible periods. The one iwty eonsiders exeruptigii 
from faults as the height of excellence,, the other 
looks upon neglect of excellence as the most 
disgusting fault; one. avoids.censure,"the other 
aspires to praise; one ws always in dangbr ^f 
insipidity, the other continuJlly on the brink of 
affectation. 

When the subject has no intrinsic dignity, it 
must necessarily owe its attractions to artificial 
embellishments, and may, catch at all advantagts 
which the art of writing can snpply. He that, 
like Pliny, sends ‘his friend a 4)0 rtion for his 
danghter, will, without Pliny’s eloquence-or ad¬ 
dress, find means of exciting gratitude, and 
securing acceptance; but he that has no present 
to make but a garland, a ribbon, or some petty 
curiosity, must endeavour to recommend it by 
his manner of giving it. 

The purpose for which letters are written 
when n» intelligence is communicated or busi¬ 
ness transacted, is to preserve in the minds of 
the absent either love or esteem ^ to excite love 
we must impart pleasure, and to raisq esteem we. 
must discover abilities. Pleasure A^ill generally 
be given, as abilities are displayed by scenes of 
imagery, points of conceit, unexpected sallies, 
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^and artful cprupliments. Tt'ifles always require 
, exuberance'''of qrnameqt; the building which has 
no strength can he valued ovly for the grace of 
its decoratiphs. The pebble must be polished 
with* care, 'which hopes to be valued as a dia- 
'moiui f and words ought surely to be laboured 
when they are intended lo stand for things. 

Rambler. 


POETRY DEBASED BY MEAN 
EXI^RESSIONS. 


- Decipit 

Front prima muUoa, rara mens inieUiyit 
Qwd interiors condidii ci/,ra antjulo, 

" PH.EDBU8. 

The tinsel fitter, and the specious mien, 

•Delude the fiiost; few pry behind the scene. 

It has been observed by Boileau, that “ a mean 
or common thought expressed in pompous dic¬ 
tion, generally pleases more than a new or noble 
sentiment delivered in low and vulgar language; 
because the number is greater of those whom 
custom has enabled to judge of words, than whom 
study has qualified to examine things.” •' 

This solution mi^ht satisfy, if such only were 
offended with pieanness of expression as are un- 
•tible to distinguish propriety of thought, and to 
separate propositions or images, from the vehi¬ 
cles by whb?h they are conveyed to the under¬ 
standing. But this kind of disgust is by no 
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means confined to th^ ignorant or superScial; it 
operates ufliformly and universally d^on readers 
of all classes ; every mrfn, however profound or 
abstracted, perceives himself irresislfibly alienated 
by low terms : they who profess tlje mo^t zeal¬ 
ous adherence to truth? are forcQd to aftiiiit-i;hat» 
she owes part of her charms to her ornaments: 
and loses much of her power over the soul, when 
she appears disgraced by a dress uncouth gr ill-, 
adjusted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but are not 
disgusted alike b^ the same, compositions, be¬ 
cause we do not all agye^ to censure the «atge 
terms as low. No word is naturally or intrinsi¬ 
cally meaner than another; our opinion there¬ 
fore of words, as of other things arbitrarily and 
capriciously established, depends wholly upon ac¬ 
cident and custom. The cottager thinks those 
apartments splendid and* spacious which an in¬ 
habitant of palaces will despise /or their inele¬ 
gance ; and to him who has* passed mOst of his 
hours with the deli^te and polite, many expres¬ 
sions will seem g(ftj'did, which another, equally 
acute, may hear without offence; but a mean 
term never fails to displease him *to whom it 
appears mean, as pov^ty is certainly an,d*!iiViiria- 
bly despised, though he who is poor in the 
eyes of jiome, may, by others, be envied for his 
wealth. 

Words become low by the occasions to which 
they are applied, or the general character o^ 
them who use them: and the disgust*which thejy^ 
produce arises from the revival of those images 
with which they are commonly united. Thu.^ if 
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in the inost solemn discourse, a phrase happens 
to occur which has been successfully employed 
in some ludicrous narra!tive, the gravest auditor 
find§ it diffieult to refrain irom laughter, when 
they who, are. not prepossessed by the same ac- 
<;idehitarkssociation, are utterly unable to guess 
the reason of his merriment. Words which 
convey ideas of dignity in one age, are banished 
,>frpm,elegant writing or conversation in another, 
because they are in time debased by vulgar 
mouths, and can be no longer heard without the 
involuntary recollection of unpleasing images. 

.When Macbeth i.s' CQufirmiiig himself in the 
horrid purpose of stabbing his king, he breaks 
out amidst his emotions into a wish natural to a 
murderer: 

-Come, thick night! 

An(| pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That niy keen knife sec not the wound it makes! 

Nor Hcav’n-;.icep through the blanket of the dark, 

To try, Hold! hold'! 

In this passage is exerted all the force of poetry ; 
that force which calls new powers into being, 
which embodies sentiment, and animates matter; 
yet, perhaps, scarce any man now peruses it 
Without some disturbance of his attention from 
the counteraction of the words to the ideas. 
What can be more dreadful than’ to implore the 
presence of nigh^ invested, not in common ob¬ 
scurity, but smoke of hell? Yet the 

(•fficacy of .thiffltivocation is destroyed by the 
iBsertion of ,aiffeithet now seldom heard hut in 
the stable, and mn night may come or go with¬ 
out any other notice than contempt. 
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If we start into yaptures when some»hero 
the Iliad tfells us that S6pv paivcrat, hi^lance rages, 
with eagerness to destrjoy; if w,e are alarmed at 
the terror of the soldjers coinmaiuTpd by Cjesar 
to hew down the sacred grove, who «lrea<le<l,*says 
Lucan, lest the axe aiirfed at tha oak S'hbulcl fly* 
hack upon the striker : * 


- Si 7‘o6ora sarrctfcrirrjt/. 

In sua crociebani raiLlt^To^ meinhra sacnras ,— 

None dares with impious steel tlic grove to rend. 

Lest on himself the destin'd descend ; * 

• 

we cannot surely hut syrnpefthize with the hor¬ 
rors of a wretch about to murder his master, 
his friend, his benefactor, who suspects that the 
weapon will refuse its office, and start back from 
the breast which he is preparing to violate. YM 
this sentiment is wealicned by the name of an 
instrument used by butchers aiiA cooks the 
meanest employments; we do not immediately 
conceive that any crime of importance is to be 
committed with a knife ; or who does not, at last 
from the long habit of connecting knife with 
sordid offices, feel aversion rather than tejp’Oj ? 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness of 
guilt, th^(jthe inspection of Heaven may be in¬ 
tercepted, and that he may, in the involutions of 
infernal darkness, escape the fiyes of Providence. 
This is the utmost extravagance, of determined 
wickedness ; yet this is so debased by two un¬ 
fortunate words, that while* I endea,vour to im* 
press on my reader the energy of the sentiment, 
I can scarce check my risibility, when the qx- 

I I 
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pressioni forces'’itself upon (-my mind; for who, 
^without sonie relaxation of his gravity, can hear 
of the avengers of gm\ipeeping through a hhinhct. 

These imperfections of diction are less obvious 
to the reader, as he is less acquainted with com¬ 
mon usages; they are therefore wholly imper¬ 
ceptible to a foreigner, who learns our language 
from books, and will strike a solitary academic 
’•less forcibly than a modish lady. 

Among, the numerous' requisites that most 
concur to complete ^n author, few are of more 
importance than an ,jearly .entrance into the liv¬ 
ing world. The seeda of knowledge may be 
planted in solitude,'" but must be cultivated^in 
public. Argumentation may be taught in col¬ 
leges, and theories formed in retirement; but the 
artifice of embellishment, and the powers of at- 
ti action, can be gained only by general converse. 

An acquaintance with ptevailing customs and 
fashionable elegance is necessary likewise for other 
purposes. The injury that grand imagery suffers 
from unsuitable language, personal merit may 
fear from rudeness and indelicacy. When the 
success of 4^hieas depended on the favour of the 
queen upon whose coasts he was driven, his celes¬ 
tial 'protectress thought him not sufficiently 
secured against rejection by his piety or bravery, 
but decorated him for the intervfew witk preter¬ 
natural beauty. Whoever desires, for his writ¬ 
ings or himself, what none can reasonably con¬ 
temn, the favour of mankind, must add grace to 
^rength, aqd make his thoughts agreeable as 
yv«ll as useful. Many complain of neglect who 
ifi^er tried to attract regard. It cannot be ex- 
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pected thijt the p^rons of sdence or virtue 
should be solicitous to discoyer excellencies,, 
which they who possess them shade and disguise. 
Few have abilities s® much needed by the.rest 
of the world as to be caressed on thdr own t^rms, , 
and he that will not condescerfd to recommend* 
himself by external embellishments, must sub¬ 
mit to the fate of just sentiments meanly ex¬ 
pressed, and be ridiculed and forgdtten bef®re he** 
is understood. 

Rambler. 


ANNINGAIT AND AJUT, 

A GREENLAND HISTORY. 


J’oBf* me, pigris nhi nulla campis 
Arhor anilira rciTeatur aiird ■■ -• 

Duke ridentpm Lalagm amabo, 

Duke loqnentem. 

Hor. 

Place me where n^ver summer breeze 
Unbinds the glebfe, or warms the trees; 

Where ever-lowering clouds appear, ^ 

And angry Jove defgrms th’ inclement year ; 

I.ove and the nymph shall charm my toils, 

The nymph, who ST#eetly speaks and sweetly smilesf 

Francis. 


Of the happiness 'and misery of our present 
state, part arises from our sensE^iions, and part 
from our opinions; part is distribute^ by nature 
and part is in a great measure apportioned 
ourselves. Positive pleasure we cannot always 
obtain, and positive pain we often cannot remey^e. 
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No mar* can give to his owr.* plantations the fra- 
, grance of the Indian groves ; nor will any pre¬ 
cepts of philosophy enable him to withdraw his 
attention from wounds or diseases. But the 
negative-inft'licity which proceeds, not from the 
'pressure hf sufitrings, bub the absence of enjoy¬ 
ments, will always yield to the remedies of reason. 
One of the great arts of escaping superfluous 
'•aneaginess, is “to free ou-r minds from the habit 
of comparing our conditiofl with that of others 
on whom the bless'ngs of life are more bounti¬ 
fully bestowed, or^Ajjth imaginary states of de¬ 
light'and security, perhaps unattainable by mor¬ 
tals. Few are placed in a situation so gloomy 
and distressful, as not to see every day beings 
yet more forlorn and miserable, from whom they 
may learn to rejoice in their own lot. 

•*No inconvenience is less superable by art or 
diligence than-the inclemency of climates, and 
therefore none'^'aftbfds more proper exercise for 
this philosophical abstraction. A native of Eng¬ 
land, pinched with the frosts of December, may 
lessen his affection for liis own country by suffer¬ 
ing his imagination to wander in the vales of 
Asia, anci sport among the woods that are always 
green,‘ and streams that ^Iways murmur ; but if 
he turns his thoughts towards the polar regions, 
and considers the nations to whom a greUi'portion 
of the year is darkness, and who are condemned 
to pass weeks and months amidst mountains of 
•snow, he will soon recover his tranquillity, and 
while he stirs his fir'e, or throws his cloak about 
him, reflect how much he owes to Providence, 
th^t he is not placed in Greenland or Siberia. 
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The barrenness oj the earth and the’^everity 
of the skie^, in these dreary countries, are suelf 
as might be expected to*confine*the mind wholly' 
to the conteinjjlatioi] of necessity* and distress, 
so that the care of escaping death fjom.cpld and 
hunger should leave n<3 room fq^ those‘ passions, 
which, in lands of plenty, influence conduct or 
diversify characters ; the summer should be spent 
only in pi'oviding for tlip winter, and the winter, 
in longing for the summer. 

Yet learned ciu’iosity is known to have found 
its way in|o these abpdes o_f^ )overtv aiid gloom : 
Lapland and Iceland haj e their historians,»thgir 
critics, and their poets ; aifd love, that extends 
his dominion wherever humanity can be found, 
perhaps exerts the same power in the Green¬ 
lander’s hut as in the palaces of eastern inonarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the faitii- 
lies of Greenland retire together, to pass the 
cold months, and which may b^ termejl their 
villages or cities, a youth ttnd maid, \Vho came 
from different parts of the country, were so 
much distinguished foir their beauty, that they 
were called by the rest of the inhabitants Annin- 
gait and Ajut, from a supposed resemblance to 
their ancestors of the same names, who.lrad*been 
transformed of old into the sun and moon. 

Annii«j^it fdr some time heard the praises of 
Ajut with little emotion, butr at last, by frequent 
interviews, became sensible of ]ier charms, and 
first made a discovery of his affection, by invit-» 
ing her with her parents to a fe^st, where lie 
placed before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut 
seemed not much delighted by this gallantry : ^et 

I I 2 
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howevey, from tliat time, wafi observed rarely to 
appear but III a vest made of the skin of a white 
'deer; she used trequently. to renew the black 
clye^upon her hands and forehead, to adorn her 
sleeves, with coral and shells, and to braid her 
hair‘wiui"great exactness. 

The elegance of her dress, and the judicious 
disposition of her ornaments, had such an effect 
..upon, Anningait, that he could no longer be res¬ 
trained from a declaration cf his love. He there¬ 
fore composed a poein in her praise, in which, 
among other heroic, and fender sentiments, he 
pr,otcstcd, that “ she was beautiful as the vernal 
willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the moun¬ 
tains ; that her lingers were white as the teeth of 
the morse, and her smile grateful as the dissolu¬ 
tion of the ice; that he would pursue her, 
though she should pass the snows of the midland 
cliffs, or seek shelter in the caves of the eastern 
cannibgls; that, he would tear her from the em¬ 
braces of the genius of the rocks, snatch her 
from the paws of Amarock, and rescue her 
from the ravine of Hafgufa.” lie coficluded 
with a wishj, that “ whoever shall attempt to 
hinder his union with Ajut might be buried 
without bis bow, and that in the land of souls, his 
skull might serve for no other use than to catch 
the droppings of the starry lamps.” 

This ode be^ng universally applauded, it was 
expected thaftiAjut would soon yield to such 
,,fervour andiajcomplishments : but Ajut, with the 
i^fl^-ural ha^htiness of beauty, expected all the 
forms of courtship; and before she would confess 
hepelf conquered, the sun returned, the ice broke. 
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and tlie season of Icjjbour called all to tlieir em¬ 
ployments! 

Anningait and ^jnt a time always went 
out in the same boat^ and divided’whatever, was 
caught. Anningait, in the sight of* his»njiStress, _ 
lost no opportunity of signalizing hi? courage? 
he attacked the seahorses on the ice, pursued the 
seals into the water, and leaped upon the back of 
the whale while he was,yet struggling with tjio- 
remains of life. Nor'was his diligeiice less to 
accumulate all that could Ijc necessary to make 
winter comfortablehe d^id the ro« of fishes 
and the flesh of seals he entrapped dcel* jyid 
foxes, and dressed their skiiTs to adorn his bride; 
he feasted her with eggs from the rocks, and 
strewed her tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a 
distant part of the coast before Annipgait had 
completed his store;’he therefore entreated Ajut 
that she would at last grant hi<i her hajid, and 
accompany him to that part bf the country whi¬ 
ther he was now summoned by necessity. Ajut 
thouglit him not yet entitled to such condescen¬ 
sion, but proposed, as a trial of hi^s constancy, 
that he should return at the end of summer to 
the cavern where their acquaintance commenced, 
and there expect the reward of his assiduities.' 
“ O vii'g4»i, bccfutiful as the sun shining on the 
water, consider,” said Anningait, “ what thou 
hast required. IIow easily ma^ my return be 
precluded by a sudden frost or ^unexpected 
fogs! Then must the night be past without n^y 
Ajut. We live not, my fair, in those fabled 
countries which lying strangers so wantonly rjes- 
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cribc ; where tine whole yeaij, is divided into short 
days and nights ; where the same habitation serves 
for summer and winterwdiere they raise houses 
in rows abovb the ground, dwell together from 
yeardo yvear,. with flocks of tame animals grazing 
in thfrficitls about them ; can travel at any time 
from one place to another, through w^ays inclosed 
with trees, or over walls raised upon the inland 
.wgter.s; and direct their course through wide 
countries by the sight of 'green hills or scattered 
buildings. Even in summer, we have no means 
of crossing the nioiuitains whose snows are never 
dijssoived; nor can remove to any distant resi¬ 
dence, but in our boats coasting the bays. Con¬ 
sider, Ajut, a few summer-days, and a few win¬ 
ter-nights, and the life of man is at an end. 
Night is the time of ease and festivity, of revels 
ai?d gaiety: but what will be the flaming lamp, 
the delicious sjeal, or the soft oil, without the 
smile of Ajut?” 

The cToquence Of Anningait was vain; the 
maid continued inexorable, and they parted with 
ardent promises to meet again before th6 night 
of winter. 

Aimingait,*however discomposed by the dilatory 
coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no 
tokens of amorous respect; and therefore pre¬ 
sented her at his departure with the -wkins of 
seven white fawns, of five swans, and eleven seals, 
with three marb^le lamps, ten vessels of seal oil, 
mid a large^ kettle of brass, which he had pur¬ 
chased from ^ ship, at the price of half a whale 
and two horns of sea-unicorns. 

ijkjut was so much affected by the fondness of 
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her lover, or so muciji overpowered by his magni¬ 
ficence, that she followed him to the sea-side ;* 
and, when she saw .him ‘enter tlie boat, wished 
aloud that he might .return with plenty of sikins 
and oil; that neither the mermaids ini^it,sftatch 
him into the deeps, noV the spiiiits of • the rocks 
confine him in their caverns. 

She stood awhile to gaze upon the departing 
vessel, and then returning to her hut, silcujt apd.. 
dejected laid aside, frftn» that hour, her white deer¬ 
skin, suffered her hair to spread unbraided on 
her shoulders, and foubore mix in th«‘dances of 
the maidens. She eiukeavoured to divert her 
thoughts by continual application to feminine 
employments, gathered moss for the winter lamps, 
and dried grass to line the boots of Anningait. 
Of the skins which he had bestowed upon her, 
she made a fishing-coat^ a small boat„^nd teat, 
all of exquisite manufacture; and, while she was 
thus busied, solaced her labours with a spng, in 
which she prayed, “that her lover might have 
hands stronger than the paws of the bear, and 
feet swifter than the feet of the rein-deer; that 
his dart might never err, and that his boat might 
never leak; that he might never stumble on the 
ice, nor faint in the water; that the seal, might 
rush on his harpoon, and the wounded whaler 
might detsh the* waves in vain.” 

The large boats in wbifch the Greenlanders 
transport their families, are a\,ways rowed by 
women; for a man will not debase .himself bji 
work which requires neither skill.nor courag,e. 
Anningait was therefore exposed by idleness to 
the ravages of passion. He went thrice to ^the 
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stern of the boat, with an ii?tent to leap into the 
'water, and-tjwim back to his mistress; but re¬ 
collecting the misery which they must endure in 
the winter, without oil for,the lamp or skins for 
the '’bpdj.he. resolved to employ the weeks of 
•absence in protdsion for''a night of plenty and 
felicity. He then composed his emotions as he 
could, and expressed in wild numbers and uii- 
, couth images'his hopes, his sorrows, and his fears. 
“ O life !” says he “ frait and uncertain ! where 
shall wretched man, find thy resemblance but in 
ice floating on the c^fiean ? , It towers on high, it 
sparkles from afar, while the storms drive and 
the W’aters boat it, the sun melts it above, and 
the rocks shatter it below. What art thou, de¬ 
ceitful pleasure! but a sudden blaze streaming 
from the north, which plays a moment on the 
eye, mocks the traveller,with the hopes of light, 
and then vanisjics for evef? What, love, art 
thou, but a whirlpool, which we approach with¬ 
out knowledge of our danger, drawn on by imper¬ 
ceptible degrees, till we have lost all power of 
resistance and escape? Till I fixed my eyes on 
the graces of Ajut, while I had not yet called 
her to the banquet, I was careless as the sleeping 
morsCy'X.was merry as the singers in the stai's. 
•^Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy graces? why, 
my fair, did I call thee to the bafiquet?'”'Yet, be 
faithful, my love, rettietnber Anningait, and meet 
my return wit^ the smile of virginity, I will 
£hase the dper, I wiM subdue the whale, resistless 
as the frost fOf the darkness, and unwearied as 
the summer^sun. In a few weeks I shall return 
pr(^^perous and wealthy; then shall the roefish 
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and the porpoise fea^t thy kindrod ; the'fox and 
hare shall ‘cover thy couch ; the tcAigh hide or , 
the seal shall sheltei^ tli^e'from cold ; and the fat 
of the whale illuniinaje thy dwelling.” 

Anningait having with these sentimeiitg Con¬ 
soled his grief, and anifnatcd his,*induslsfy, found*' 
that they had now coastdd the headland, and saw 
whales spouting at a distance. lie therefore 
placed himself in his fishing-boat, called his.assp-*.. 
dates to their several • employments, plied his 
oar and harpoon with incredible courage'and dex¬ 
terity ; and, by dividing ^s time between the 
chase and fishery, suspeivJedthe miseries c/f ^- 
sence and suspicion. • 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding her 
neglected dress, happened, as she was drying 
some skins in the sun, to catch the eye of Norng- 
snk, on his return from hunting. l^orngsuk 
was of birth truly illustrious, llisjnother had died 
in child-birth, and his father, the most, expert 
fisher of Greenland, had perished by 'too close 
pursuit of the whale. His dignity was equalled 
by his fiches ; he was master of four men and 
two women’s boats, bad ninety tubs of oil in his 
winter habitation, and five-and-twenty seals buri¬ 
ed in the- snow against the season of,cfarkness. 
When he saw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately* 
threw c-.*#!' her* the skin of a deer that he had 
taken, and soon after presented her with a branch 
of coral. Ajut refused his gifts, and determined 
to admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 

Norngsuk, thus rejected,*had recourse to strata¬ 
gem. He knew that Ajut woul^ consult an 
Angekkok, or diviner, concerning the fate of her 
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lover, ajld the felicity of hfir future life. He 
'therefore apjdied himself to the most‘celebrated 
Aiigekkok of thht part bfAh^ country, and, by a 
present of twb seals and a nj^arble kettle, obtained 
a protinis^! that, when A jut should consult him, 
he would-declare that her‘lover was in the land 
of souls. Ajut, in a sho'rt time, brought him a 
coat made by herself, and inquired what events 
„,\vere to befall, her; with, assurances of a much 
larger reward at the re<tiK’n of Anningait, if 
the predittion should flatter her desires. The 
Angekkok knew th^way tp riches, and foretold 
that Anningait, having aU’eady caught two whales, 
■would soon return home with a large boat laden 
with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep 
secret; and Norngsuk, depending upon his arti¬ 
fice, renewed his addresses with greater confi¬ 
dence; t)ut, finding his siflt still unsuccessful, 
applied himself to her parents with gifts and 
promises.' The wealth of Greenland is too pow¬ 
erful for the virtue of a Greenlander; they for¬ 
got the merit and the presents of Anningait, and 
decreed Ajut to the embraces of Norngsuk. 
She entreated; she remonstrated; she wept, and 
raved;,"but, finding riches irresistible, fled away 
•into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon such 
berries as she could gather, and the*birds or 
hares which she had the fortune to ensnare, taking 
care, at an hour when she was not likely to be 
|ound, to view tW sea every day, that her lover 
niigh.t not niiss her at his return. 

‘At last she |^w the great boat in which Annin¬ 
gait had departed, stealing slow and heavy-laden 
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along the cpast. Sh(» ran with all* tlieJinjJatienec* 
of affection to catch her,lover ui her arms, and 
relate her constancy and sufferings^ AVlien the 
company reached the* land, they informed^her, 
that Anningait, after the lishery was’encred* being 
unable to support the slyw pass;Ige of the vessel 
of carriage, had set out before them in his fishing 
ho<at, and they exi)ected at their arrival to have 
found him on shore. • • * * 

Ajut, distracted at tins intellisxence, v:.as about 
to fly into the hills, without knowing wh^, though 
she was now in the hands»#f her ])arents,,who 
forced her back to their (Twn.hnt, and endeavoifi- 
ed to comfort her: hut when at last'they retired 
to rest, Ajut went down to the beach; where, 
finding a fishing-boat, she entered it without 
hesitation, and, telling those wlio wondered at 
her rashness, that sh,e was going in st3arch of 
Anningait, rowed away with great swiftness, and 
was seen no more. . * 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of oi)inion that 
they were changed into stars ; others imagine that 
Anningait was seized in his passage 1)^' the genius 
of the rocks; and that Ajut was transforh*^into 
a mermaid, and still continues to seek her’lover 
in the. deserts of the sea. But the general per¬ 
suasion isllfhat they are both in that })art of the 
laud of souls where the sun never sets, where oil is 
always fresh, and provisions always warm. The 
virgins sometimes throw' a thimble and a needle 
dnto the bay from’which the’hapless ftiaid departs 
:ed;and when a Greenlander would praise any 
\couple for virtuous affection, he declares tl#at 
Ithfey love like Anningait and Ajut. 
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Haii,, holy Light ! offspring of heaven first-bom ! 
Or of the Eternal co-etcrnaJ l>eam, 

May L-Oxpress thee unblameS ? ‘since God is light. 
And never but in una|)proached light 
Dwelt ?rom cternity,<«i.^’"elt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright essence increatc ! 

Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 
Whoso fountain who shall toll ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of watora dark and dcoiJ, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee 1 rcvisitwiow with bolder wing. 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight. 
Through utter and through middle darkness borncj 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night; 

Ttiaght by the heavenly muse to venture down 
Tlic dark descent, and up to re-ascend. 

Though hard and rare : thee I revisit sirfe, 

And feel thy sov®®ign vital lamp’; but thou 
Kevisit’st, not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy phfli<flng ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a di^ serene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim sufft^on veil’d. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill. 
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Sniit ■with the love of^sacrotl song ; hiit^chief 
Tliec, SAn, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thj^ hallo'w’d feet? and warbSiig flow. 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forgc£ ' 

Those other two equalled with mo in fate, 

.So were I cqnall’d with tkem in renowp. 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Meonidcs, 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 

'I’hcn feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
llai-monious numbei's ; as fhe wakeful bin! 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid. 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Tlms*with the j'car 
Seasons return ; but ncft to me auOu ms 
Day, or the sweet approach ^f e^’n or morn. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose,* 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Out off, and for the book ot^ knowledge fair 
J’rcsented ■with a univolsal blank • 

Of nature’s works, to me expunged and*'ascd. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light. 

Shifto inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
l\irgo and disperse, that 1 may see and tell * 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Now liad the Almighty Father from above, 
From^o pur<^mpyrean where he sits 
High throned above oil height, be^t down his eye. 
His own works, and their works, at once to view : 
About him all the sanctities of heaven • 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight" reccivad 
Beatitude past utterance ; on his right 
The radiant image of his gloiy sat, 

His only Sou ; on earth he jBrst oeheld 
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Our two first parents, yet the oi)ly two 
Of mankind, in the haji^iy garden placed. 

Reaping immortal fruits oi joy and love, 
Unintcrrupi/cd joy, unrivall’d love, 

In blissful solitude ; he then survey’d 
Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heaver, on this side night 
In the dun air sublime, and ready now 
To stoop, with wearied wings, and willing feet. 

On the bare outside of this world, that sccm’il. 
Firm-land imbosom'd without firmanrent. 

Uncertain which, in cveean or in air. 

Him Ood beholding ?,:vsn his prospect liigh, 
Wherein past, present, futhre, he beholds. 

Thus to hib only Son, foreseeing spake : 

“ Only-begotten Son, sec.st thou what rage. 
Transports our adversaiy ? whom no bounds. 
Prescribed, no bat’s of hell, nor all the chains. 
Heaped on him there, nor yet the main aliyss. 

Wide intcrrui't, can hold; so bdnt he seems, 

On <lespcrato uevenge, that shall redound. 

Upon his own rebellious head. And now. 

Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way. 
Not far off heaven, in the precincts of light. 
Directly towards the new-created world. 

And^an'^thore placed with ptirpose to essay, 
'’fr*nim by force he can destroy, or, worse. 

By some false guile pervert; and shall pervert; 

For man will harken to his glozing lies. 

And easily transgress the sole co-nmaud. 

Sole pledge of his obedience: so will fall, 

-He and his faiMihloss progeny. Whose fault ? 
Whose but his own ? Ingrate, he had of me 
AH he coicld have; I made him just and right. 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall, 

Such I created all the ethereal powers 
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Anti spirits, l>oth who stood and^hcm who* jail’d 

Fj'cely flicy stood who stood, and fell who foil. 

Not free, what proof coujd flioy have given sincere, 

Of true allegiance, eSnstant faith, or fove, • 

Where only what they needs must do ax^pcjr’d, ^ 

Not what they would ? vriiat praise coijld they Receive ? 
What pleasure I from such* obedience paid ? 

When will and reason (reason also’s choice) 

Useless and vain, of freedom both despcal’d. 

Made xiassive both, had served necessity, 

Kot me ? They therefore, as to right belong’d, 

So were created, nor csin justly aecuse. 

Their Maker, or their making, Miftheir fate. 

As if ]>redestination ovcrrftlotl ^ 

Their will, tlisjMtscd l>y altsolutc decree 

<.)r high foreknowledge ; they themselves decreed 

Their own revolt, not I ; if 1 foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 

Which hatl no less proved certain miforeknowu, 

So without least imindac or shallow of fate. • 

Or ought by me immutably foreseen. 

They tresi>ass, authors to themselvas in all 

Both what they judge, and what they choose ; for so 

I Ibrm’d them free ; and free thej’ must remain. 

Till they inthral themselves ; I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
Their freedom ; they themselves ordained their fall. 

The §^t sorti)y their own suggestion fell. 
Self-tempted, self-depraved ; mai\ falls, deceived • 

By the other first: man therefore shall find grace. 

The other none : in mercy and justice lk>th, 

Through heaven and earth, so shall my glory «scel 
But mercy, first And last, shall ferightest shi»e.” 

Thus while Qod spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
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SciisQ of new joy ineffable diffusecj', 
fleyond coflipare the Son of Ood was seen 
Most glorious: in him all his lather shone 
Substantially' express’d; and in his face 
Jlivine, compassion visibly appcai’cd; 

Ix)ve wit-hout end, aiid withou-b measure grace, 
Which uttering, thus ho to kis father spake : 

“ O father ! gracious was that word which closed 
Thy sovcreigii sentence, that man shouhl find grace 
Fftr which both heaven and earth shall high extol 

« 4 

Thy poises, with the innumerable sound 
Of hymns and sacred snngs, wherewith thy throne 
Encompass’d shall rcs^i^^iad thee'ever blest: 

For should man fiually,bc hist, should man. 

Thy creatuiSi late so loved, thy youngest son. 

Fall circumvented thus by fraud, though join’d 
With his own folly 1 That be from thee far. 

That far be from thee. Father, who art judge 
Of aH„things made, and judgest only right. 

Or shall the adversary thus obtain 

His. end, and frwstrato thine ? shall he fulfil 

His m'alice, and thy goodness bring to nought ; 

Or proud return, though to his hea'vier doom. 

Yet with revenge accomplished and to hell 
Draw after him the whole race of mankind. 

By him coi*tupted ! or wilt thou thyself 
Jtbtnish thy creation and unmake. 

For him, what for thy glory thou hast'made ? 

So should thy goodness and thy greatnoais both^^ 
Be question’d and bl^phcmed without defence.” 
To whom the great Creator thus rejilied : 

“O Son, in i^'hom my soul hath chief delight, 
Son of nay bosom ! Son who art Mono 
My -:s^rd, my wisdom, and effectual hlight, 

All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all 
As ipy eternal purpose hath decreed : 



Miin sliall not quite bg lost, but saved >^bo will, 
V^et“not^f will in him, Imt grac-o in me 
Freely vouchsafed ; once mo#e I will rt.-hew 
His lax:>sed powers, tft^ugh forfeit, amf inthPall’d 
IJy sill to foul exorbitant desires ; • 

Upheld by me yet once more he shall sjtand 
On even ground against hi.% mortal foe*; 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall’ll condition is, and to me owe 
,^\11 his delivr’aiioe, and to^one but me. 

Some 1 hav’O chosen of peculiar grace. 

Elect above the rest; so is my ^wll: 
n’lie rest shall hear me tiall, anc4«ift be warn’d 
Their sinful state, and to appeaf^ betimes 
The incensed Deity while offered grace 
Invites ; for I will clear their senses dark, 

AVhat may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience duo. 

To prayer, repentance, and^obodicuce due. 
Though but endeavour’d with sincci'e iijtent. 
Mine oar shall not be slow, mine eye rnsgt shut 
And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conscience ; whom it they will hear, 
Li^ht after light, well used, they shall attain. 
And to the end persisting, safe arriv^e. 

This my long sufferance, and my day of grSce, 
Tliey who neglect and scorn, shall never taste ; 
But liard be harden’d, blind be blinded morfj, * 
Tha^^hey m%y stumble on, and deeper fall ; 
And none but suehrfrom mercy I exclude. 

But yet all is not done ; man disobeying. 
Disloyal, breaks his fealty, and sins 
Against the high supremacy of Heaven, 
Affecting godhead, and, so losihg all. 

To expiate his treason hath nought left. 

But to destruction sacred and devote. 
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Tic With hiH wliolo posterity, must die. 

Die ho or^ustice must; unless hfr him 
Some other able, and as wi’ling, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for ddath. 

' ,^ay, heavenly Powers, where shVtll wo find such love ? 
WhicK^of ye will be mortal, tp redeem 
Man’s mortal crime, and juijt the unjust to save 1 
Dwells in all heaven charity so dear ? ” 

He ask’d, but all the heavenly quire stood nint.e, 
And silence was in heaven :«on man’s behalf 
Patrtm or intercessor none a]tpcUi’’d, 

Much less that durst vpon his own head draw 
Tlic dettdly forfoiturt%-ajid rans«m set. 

'And now without redemption all mankind 
Must have ioecn lost, adjudged to death and hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of (lod, 

In whom the fulness dwells of love divine. 

His dearest mediation thus renew’d : 

“Father, thy word is pass’d man shall find grace ; 
And shall grace not find mdans, ‘that finds her way. 
The speediest thy winged messengers, 

To visit all thy creatures, and to all 
Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought 1 
Happy for man, so coming ; he her aid 
Can never seek, once dead in sins, and lost; 
Atonemenlf>for himself, or oflering meet, 

In-itabted and undone, hath none to bring : 

Behold mo, then ; me for him, life for life 
I offer ; on me let thine anger fall; 

Account me man ; I for his sake vyill leave 

Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 

Freely put off, ^d for him lastly die 

Well pleq^ed; on me let Death wreak all his rage, 

Under his gloomy power I shall not long 

Lae vanquish’d ; thou hast given mo to possess 

Life in myself for ever ; by thee I live. 
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Tlioxigh now to Death 1 yield, and am^is duo. 

All that of me can cfte : yet, that debt paid,* 

Thou wilt not leave me in Iftie loathsolne grave. 

His prey, nor suffcr\ny unspotted s5ul 
For over with corniptfon there to dwell - 
But I shall rise victorious, and subdu^ 

My vanquisher, spoil’d of Jiis vaunteS spoil; 

Death his death’s wound shall then receive, and stoop 
Inglorious, of his mortal sting disarm’d. ^ 

I, through the ample air, fti triumph high 
Shall lead heU captive^ maugre hell, and show 
The powers of darkness bound. • Thou, at the sight 
Pleased, out of heaven* slialt down, and siRile, 
While, by thee raised, I ruAn al^my foes. 

Death last, and with his carcass glut the g»ave ; 

Then, with the multitude of my redeem’d, 

Shall enter heaven, long absent, and return. 

Father, to sec thy face, wherein no cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assured 
And reconcilement ; ^’ath shall be no^ore. 
Thenceforth, but in thy presence joy e]|tire.” 

His words hero ended, but liis meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breathed immortal love 
T» mortal men, above which only shone 
Filial obedience ; as a sacrifice 
Glad to bo offer’d, ho attends the will 
Of his great Father. Admiration seized 
All heaven, what this might mean, and whithef tenfl, 
Wondering ;,but soon the Almighty thus replied : 

‘^tTthou, in heav^jn and earth the only peace ■ 
Found out for mankind under "wrath ! O thou, 

My sole complacence ! well thou knoui’st how dear 
To me are all my works, nor man the least, , 

Tliough last created ; that fof him I spar% 

Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save. 

By losing thee awhile, the whole race lost. 
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Tlioii* tbcrcforc, whom thou only canst redeem, 
Tlieir natjiirc also to thy nature join ; 

And be thyself loan amonj; men on earth, 

Made flesh, tyhen'time shall be, o^^Virgin seed 
I>y wondrous birth ; bo thou in‘‘Adam’s room 
ThO hfcad ol all mankind, thovgh Adam’s son. 

As in him perish all men, 39 iii thee. 

As from a second root, shall be restored 
As many as are restored, without thee, none. 

His crime makes guilty all Ks sons ; thy merit. 
Imputed, shall absolve them ■^h 6 renounce 
Their own, both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 
And liv* in thee trans^i^nted, and from theo 
Wcceive new hfe. So man, as is most just, 

Shall satisfy,,for man, l)e judged and die. 

And dying rise, and rising with him, raise 
His brethren, ransom’d with his own dear life. 

So heavenly love shall outdo helli.sh hate. 

Giving to death, and dying to redeem. 

So dearly to redeem, what hellish hate 
So easily destroy’d, and still destroys 
In tliosc who, when they may, accept not grace. 
Nor shalt thou, by descending to assume 
Man’s nature, lessen or degrade thine own. 

Because thou hast, though throned in highest bliss. 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying, 

CriMJalilie fruition, quitted all, to save 
A World from utter loss, and hast boon found 
By merit more than birthright. Son of God, 

Found worthiest to bo so, by being good. 

Far more thtm great or high ; because in thee 
LoveJiath abouq^ed more than glory abounds, 
IlieTCfore thy humiliation shall exalt 

thee thy manhood«elso to this throne ; 

Here shalt thou sit incarnate,, here shalt reign 
Both God and man. Son both of God and man. 
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Anointed universal King ; all power 
I give tWee ; reign fo^ever, and assume 
Thy merits ; under thee, as^ead supreme, 

Thrones, princedom^powers, <lomiui6ns, I*reduce ; 
vyi knees to thee shalllbow, of them that hide 
In heaven, or earth, or upder earth in hell. * 

When thou, attended gloriously from heaven, 

Shalt in the sky ajjpear, and from thee send 
The summoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal; forthwith from all winds 
The living, and forthwith ^ho cited dead 
Of all past ages, to the general dpom 
Shall hasten ; such a peal shaU^jjpise their sleep. 
Then, all thy saints assembled, thou shalt judge 
Bad men and angels ; they arraign’d, slnill .^iik 
Beneath thy sentence : hell, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth shall bo for over shut. Meanwhile 
The world shall burn, and from her ashes spring 
New heaven and earth, wherein the just shall dwell. 
And, after all their tribulations long. 

See golden days, fruitful of golden deei^. 

With joy and love triumidiing, and fair truth. 

Then thou thy regal sceptre shalt lay by. 

For regal sceptre then no more shall need ; 

God shall bo all in aU. But, all ye god.s. 

Adore him, who to compass all this, dies ; « 

Adore the Son, and honour liim as me.” 

No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout, 

Loudlfs from numbers without number, sweet 

As from blest voices, uttering joj^, heaven rxmg 

With jubilee, and loud hosannas fill’d 

The eternal regions: lowly reverent 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground. 

With solemn adoration, down they cast 

Their crpwns, inwove with amarout and gold— 
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ImmoHal aiiiara^it, a flower which once 

In paradifc^!, fast by the tree of li/e 

Began to bloom ;'-but soon for man’s offence 

To heaven ramoveSi, where first it ^ew, there gi’ows, 

‘^nd flowers'aloft, shading the fAunt of life. 

And w*hcre Ihe river of bliss through midst of heaven 
RoUs ov’r Elysiari flowers hey amber stream; 

With these, that never fade, the si>irits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks, inwreathed with beams : 
Na>w in loose garlands thick thrown off", the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jkspbr shone, 

Impurpled with colostipl roses, smiled. 

Then crfcwn’d again, tljg^ golden harps they took, 
liarps ever tuned, that glittwring by their side 
Like quiverij, hung, and with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 
Their sacred .song, and waken raptures high: 

No voice exempt, no voiao but well coxild join 
Melodious part, such concord is in heaven. 

“ Thee, Father,” first thc^ sung, “ Omnipotent, 
Immutable, Im^iortal, Infinite, 

Eternal King; thee. Author of all being. 

Fountain of light, thyself invisible 
Amidst the glorious brightness, where thou sitt’st 
Throned inaccessible, but when thou shadcst 
The full blaae of thy beams, and through a cloud 
DsaMVi round about thee, like a radiant shrine, 

Dafk with excessive bright thy skirts api^ear. 

Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest seraphim 
Apijroach not, but with both wing^.veil their ey^^ 
Thee,” next they sang, “of all creation first, 

Begotten Sbn, Irvine Similitude, 

In whose ponspicuons countenance, without cloud 
Made visiblq, the Almighty Father shines. 

Whom else no creature can behold: on thee 
Impressed .tihd efiRilgenco of his glory abides ; 
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Transfused on thee hig ample Spirit rests. 

The hea^n of heavens, and all the powers therein. 
By thee created; and by thet» thrown down 
The aspiring dominat'^ns: thou that day ' 

Thy Father’s dreadful thunder didst not spajc, 

Nor stop thy flaming chaiiot-wheels, that shook 4 . 
Heaven’s everlasting frame, while o’er the nocks 
Thou drov’st of warring angels disarrayed- 
Back from pursuit thy powers with loud acclaim 
Thee only extoU’d, Son of tBy Father’s might. 

To execute fierce vengeance on his foes: 

Not so on man: him, through their malice fall’n. 
Father of mercy and grace, thou«didst not doom 
So strictly, but much more t<9 pitj^ incline : 

No sooner did thy dear and only ^n 
Perceive thee purposed not to doom frail man. 

So strictly, but much more to pity inclined. 

He, to appease thy wrath, and end the strife 
Of mercy and justice in thy face discerned, 
Bcgardless of the bliss 'v»/'herem ho sat 
Second to thee, offer’d himself to die 
For man’s offence. O unexampled love ! 

Love no whore to bo found less than divine ! 

Hail son of Gk)d ! Saviour of men ! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth, and never shall my harp thy praiffo 
Forget, nor. from thy Father’s praise disjoin.” 

Thus they in heaven, above the starry sphere. 
Their happy houjs in joy and hymning spent. 
MeanwhalS) upon the fiign opacous globe 
Of this round world, whose first convex divides. 
The luminous inferior orbs, enclosed 
From Chaos, and th’ inroad of darkness old 
Satan alighted walks : a globe far &ff 
It seem’d, now seems a boundless continent. 

Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night 

III. 
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Btailcss, oxpyftct!, and m'er-tbrcai’niijg Htonns 
Of Chaosr blustering round, inclement sky ; 

Save on that side which, ftoin the wall of heaven 
, Though dislant far, some small r^ection gains 
' Of gVmm^ring air, less vex’d rfith tempest loud ; 
Here walk’d the fiend at large in spacious field. 

As when a vulture, on Imaiis bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds. 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs' or yeanling kids. 

On hills where flocks are fed, ffees towards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams ; 

4 But in his way lightS^vn the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where C,hine3tes drive 
With sail^ and wind their cany waggons light; 

So, on this windy sea of land, the fiend 
Walked up and down alone, bent on his prey ; 

Alone, for other creature in this {dace, 

Xiivksg or lifeless, to be found was none ; 

None yet, but store hereafter ftom the earth 
Up hither, like aerial vapours, flew 
Of all things transitory and vain, when sin 
With vanity had filled the works of men ; 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things , 
Built their fond hopes of glory or lasting fanlb, 

Or happiness in this or the other life : 

who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful superstition and blind zeal. 

Nought seeking but the praise of menj hero find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds; 

All the ^naccomplish’d works of Nature’s hand. 
Abortive, mefcstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Dissolv’d on earth, fleet hither, and in vain. 

Till finak dissolution, ^wander here ;• 

Not in the neighbouring moon, as some have dream’d ; 
Those argent fields more likely habitants, 
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Translfttj^d saints, or yiiddlc spirits, hoM, 

Betwixt the angelical and human kind^ 

Hither of ill-join’d s^ns ancf daughters bom 
Pirst from the ancient jfforld those giants c^me, 
With many a vain exploit, though then ren^wn’iX! 
The builders next of Babfel on the playi 
Of Sennaar, and still with f-ain design 
New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build : 
Others came single ; he, who to be deem’d, 

A God, leap’d fondly iqjto Etna’s flames, 
Empedocles ; and he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, Icap’d into the s%a;, 

Olcombrotus ; and many raoroVSo long, 

Embryos and idiots, eremites anti friars, 

White, black, and gray, with all their trum^ry. 
Here pilgrims roam, that stray’d so far to seek 
In Golgotha him dead, who lives in heaven ; 

And they, who, to bo sure of Paradise, 

Dying put on the wee<fe of JDominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised ; 

They pass the planets seven, and pass thte fix’d. 
And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that first moved ; 

And now Saint Peter at heaven’s wicket seems 
To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 
Of heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when, lo L 
A Violent cross wind from«ither coast 
Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues awry 
Into tb» devicAis air; then might ye see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And flutter’d into rags ; then relics, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls. 

The sport of winds : all these, upwhirl’d alofi^ 

Fly o’er the backside of the world far ofij 
Into a limbo large and broad, since call’d 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown 
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Long after, np-w unpeopled, and yntrod. ^ 

All this dark globe the fiend found as he pass’d. 
And long he wander’d, till*at .last ^ gleam 
Of dawning light turn’d thithcjward in haste 
< His t{;avell,’d steps : far distant ho descries. 
Ascending by d'fgrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of heaven, structure high j 
At top whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
The work as, of a kin^y palace-gate, 

"ts^ith frontispiece of diamon^l ^id gold 
Embellish’d ; thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone, iui&itablc oix earth 
jBy model, or by shadlt% pencil”drawn. 

The stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 
Angels asefending and descending, bands 
Of guardians bright, when ho from Esau fled 
To Padan-Aram, in the field of laiz, 

Eheaming by ni^t under the open sky. 

And waking cried, “ This ie^ the gate of heaven.” 
Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There always, but drawn up to heaven sometimes 
Viewless ; and underneath a bright sea flow’d 
Of ja^er, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, smiling arrived. 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rapt in a eSmriot drawn byjflSry steeds. 

'T^e stpirs were then lot d(^^ whether to dare 
The fiend by easy ascent or aggravate 
His sad excltision from the doors of blist: 

Direct ag^aiust which open’d from*beneatb. 

Just o’er the blissful seat of i^radise, 

A passage dowfi to the earth, a passage wide. 
Wider than that^of afteivtimes 

Over ajfiwR Sion, and though that were large, 
Over the Promised Liand, to God so dear ; 

By which, to visit oft those happy tribes. 
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On liigli^boheftta his apigcls to and fro 
Pass’d frequent, and his eye with choice regafti 
Froni Paneas, the foi^t of Jordan’s ^ood, 

To lieersfiha, where thci,lIoly Land 
Hordcrs on Egypt and the Arabian shore ; 

So wi«le the opening seenrd, where boi|Jids wcr» set 
To darkness, such as bounePtho ocean wave. 

Satan from hence, now on the lower stair, 

That scaled by steps of goy to heavon-gato, 

Ijooka down with wonder 4 it the sudden view 
Of all this world at once. As when a scout, 
Tlirough dark and <lescrt ways wfth peril gone 
All night, at last by break of clfeSrful dawn 
Obtains the brow of .some high-<4Lmbing hill. 

Which to his eye discovers unaware 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renown’d metropolis. 

With glistering spires ariVl pinnadLea adorn’d. 

Which now the rising ^un gilds with his beams ; •• 
Such wonder seized, though after heaveif seen, 

The spirit malign, but much more envy Seized, 

At sight of all this world behold so fair. 

Roimd he surveys (and well might where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night’s extended shade), from eastern point 
Of Idbra to the fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantio seas, 

Beyond the horizon ; then from pole to polo 
He viewft in bftadth, and without longer patise 
Downright into the -World’s first region throws 
His flight precipitant^ and winds with ease 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerable stars, th^t shone 
Stars distant, but nigh hand seem’d other worlds ; 
Or other worlds they seem’d or happy isles. 

Like those Hesperian gardens famed of old, 

L L 2 
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Fosiunate fleld.4, and groves, and^flowery valejfi, 

Thrice hfeppy idea ; but who dwelt happy there 
He stay’d not to,inquire : ''abfcve ^cm all 
The golden sun, in splendour Incest heaven, 

'A}lur#>d his eye ; thither his course he bends 
Througli the ca^ firmament*' (but up or down, 

By centre or eccentric, hard to teU, 

Or longitude), where the great himinary. 

Aloof the vulgar constellations thick, 

^rhat from his lordly eye keep distance due, 

Dispensea light from far : they, as they move 
Their starry dance in*’muxibers that compute 
.Days, months, and yeaA, towaids his all-cheering lamp 
Turn swift their varicftis motions, or are turn’d 
By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
Tlie universe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen. 

Shoots invisible virtue ev’n to the deep ; 

So wtvndrously was set hisatatipn bright. 

There lands tlfc fiend, a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer iifthe sun’s lucent orb 
Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw. 

The place he found beyond expression bright. 
Compared with aught on earth, metal or stone ; 

Not all pa^ like, but all alike inform’d 
With-radiant light, as glowing iron with fire ; 
if metal, part seem’d gold, part silver clear ; 

If stone, carbuncle most or chrysolite. 

Ruby or topaz, to the twelve that shone* 

In Aaron’s breast-plate, and a stohe besides 
Imagined rather oft than elsewhere seen ; 

That stone, or^ike to that, which here below 
Philosoifiiers in vain sq long have sought. 

In vain, tlftmgh by their powerful art they bind 
Volatile Hernies, and call up imbound 
In various shapes old Proteus from the sea. 
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Draiii’t^through a liiifibcc to his nativefoi’m. 

What wonder then if fields and regiops hci‘<? 
Breathe forth elixir^iiro, aftd rivers jnm ^ 

Potable gold, when with one virtuous touq^ 

Tlic arch-chymic sun, so far from us remote, 
Produces, with terrestrial humour mint’d, 

Here in the dark so many^recious things 
Of colour glorious, and eftect so rare 1 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met - 
Undazzlcd ; far and wida his eye commands ; 

For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade. 

But all sun-shine ; as when hi3\)oams at noor^ 
Culminate from the equator, a%"^hcy now 
Shot upward still dii'cct, w^ciica no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can fall; and tfie air. 

No where so clear, sliarpen’d his visual ray 
To object distant far, whereby ho soon 
Saw within ken a glorious angel stand, 

Tlie same whom John savibalso in the sun : 

His back was turn’d but not his brighChess hid ; 

Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiai’ 

Circled his head, nor less his locks^bchind 
Illustrious on his shoulders, fledge with wings. 

Lay waving round ; on some great charge employ’d 
He seem’d, or fix’d in cogitation deep. 

Glad was the spirit impui-e, as now in hope 
To find who might direct his wandering flight 
To Paradisd, the happy seat of man, 

His joitmey’iPend, and our beginning woo. 

But first he casts td change his proper shape. 
Which else might work him danger or delay ; 

And now a stripling cherub he appearf. 

Not of the prime, yet such as^in his face. 

Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace difiused, so well he feign’d 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
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lu ctirls on eithfer chock play’d ; f'inga ho wor^. 

Of many a colour’d plume, sprinkled with gold ; 

His habit for speed succinct, a^ held 

Before his <}ecent steps a rilver wand. 

ilocdrew not nigh unheard ; the angel bright. 

Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turn’d, 

Admonish’d by his ear, and ‘straight was known 

The archangel Uriel, one of the seven 

Who in God’s iiresence, neaijest to his throne 

Stand ready at command, and aae his eyes 

That run through all the heavens, or down to the earth 

Bear hip swift errands over moist and dry. 

O’er sea and land : him*!Satan thus accosts ; 

€ 

“ Uriel, for thou of iffiose seven spirits that stand 
In sight of Qoil’s liigh throne, gloriously bright. 

The first art wont his great authentic will 
Interpreter through highest heaven to bring. 

Where all his sons thy embassy attend ; 

And Kfero art likeliest by suprenve decree 
Like honour to‘obtain, and as his eye 
To Visjt oft thiS new creation round ; 

Unspeakable desire to see, and know 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man. 

His chief delight and favour, him for whom 
All these h^s works so wondrous he ordain’d 
Hath brought me from the quires of cherubin 
Alone thus wandering. Brightest seraph, tell 
In which of all these shining orbs hath man 
His fixed seat, or fixed seat hatli none, ‘ 

But all these idiinlng Orbs his choi^ to dwell; 

That 1 may find him, and with secret gaze. 

Or open achnin^on, him behold. 

On whonf the great Creator hath bestow’d 
Worlds, and on whom hath all these graces pour’d 
That both in him and all thii^is, as is meet, 

The fiffiversal Maker we may praise. 



Who justly hath driven out his rebel f«as 
To deepest hell, and, to repair that loss. 

Created this new hsmpy of men 
To serve him better: wise are aU his way^’ 

So spake the false dissembler unperceivej ; 

For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil tl*at walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will, through heaven and earth : 
And oft, though wisdqpi jrake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodnSss thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems ; wliich no^Tbr once beguiled 
Uriel, though regent of the sun^ and hold 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heaveif; 

Who to the fraudulent impostor foul. 

In his uprightness, answer thus return’d. 

“ Fair angel, thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby.to glorify 
The great Work-master, leads to no cxcress 
Tliat reaches blame, but rather merits praise. 

The more it seems, excess, that led thee hither 
From thy emp 3 rre^ mansion thus alone. 

To witness with thine eyes what some perhaps. 
Contented with report, hear only in heaven ; 

For wonderful indeed are all his works. 

Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
Had in remembrance always with delight; 

But whiit created mind can comprehend 
Their number, or tlife wisdom infinite 
That brought them forth, but hid their causes deep 1 
I saw, when at his word the formless rSass, 

This world’s material moixld, came to a heap f 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproai** 

Stood ruled, stood vast infinitude confined ; 

TUI at his second bidding darkness fled, 
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Ligi't shone, and order from disc^der sprung 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements, eArtb, flwd, air, fire; 

And this ethereal quintessence ^of heaven 
«Flew ^wapd, spirited with various forms. 

That roll’d orbioular, and turA’d to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, uid how t^ey move; 

Each had his place appointed, each his course ; 

The rest in circuit walls this universe, 
libok downward on that glob^, \]jhose hither side 
With light from hence, though but reflected, shines; 
That place is earth, thb seat of man; that light 
Jiis day, which else, as the other hemisphere. 

Night would invade; Ijjut there the neighbouring moon 
(So call that opposite fair star) her aid 
Timely interposes, and her monthly rotmd 
Still ending, still renewing, through mid heaven. 

With borrow’d light her countenance triform 
Hence, fills and empties to enlighten the earth. 

And in her pale dominion checks the night. 

Th^t spot to which I point is Paradise, 

Adam’s abode; those lofty shades, his bower. 

Thy way thou canst not miss, me mine requires,” 

Thus said, he turn’d; and Satan, bowing low. 

As to superior spirits is wont in heaven, 

Where^hondur due and reverence none n^lects ,' 

Tool leave, and towards the coast of earth beneath, 
Down Irom the ecliptic, sped with hoped success. 
Throws his steep fl4^t in many an a6iy fvheel^ 

Nor stay’d till on Ifj^hates’ top hr lights. 


Milton. 



CHILDE HAEOLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 

CANTO ly. 


I. 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the'enchanter’s wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Ijook’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles! 


lit 

She looks a sea Cybele, ^sh from ocean, 

Bisii^ withjier tiara of proud towers 
‘'At airy distance, i^ith majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters add their* powers: 

And such she was j—^her daughters their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour’d in her lap all gems imsparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast* 

Monorchs nartook, and deem’d their dignity increased. 
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rat. 

In Venice Tasso’s'echoes arc no nforc, . 

f t • 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her i)al^cs are orumbling to fco shore, 

, Those days are gone—but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade—^but Nature doth not die. 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 

The pleasant place of all fostmtj^ 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 


rv.' 

But unto us‘she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whoso dim forms despond 
Above the Dogeless city’s vanish’d sway ; 

Ours isTa trophy which will aot dpcay 
With the Bialto ? Shylock and the Moor, 

And i’ierre, can hot be swept or worn away— 
The keystones of the arch ! though all were o’er. 
For us ret)eopled were the solitary shore. 


, 4 

The. beings of the mind are not of clay j 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existbnee: that which Fate 
Foohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied. 
First ex^|0|§then replaces .what we hate; 
Waterin0the*hoart whose early flowers have died, 
And with M firesher growth replenishing the void. 
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Such is tlic refuge o^V)ur youth 8,ge, ' 

The first from Hope, ttfe last frdiwVacancyJ 
And this worn feeling peoples many a page, 

And, may bo, that which gr<)ws’heneatli mine eye : 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky. 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O’er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse : 


vir. 

I saw or dream’d of such,—but let them go,— 
They came like truth, and disappear’d like dreams ; 
And whatsoe’er they were—are now but so: 

I could replace them if I wpuld ; stiU teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly»seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found ; 

Let these too go—for waking Koasoa deems 
Such over-weening phantasies unsound. 

And other voices speak, and other sights surroimd. 


vm. 

I’ve taught me other tongues—andkin strange eyes 
Have rrAdo no# not a stranger ; to the mind 
Which is itself, no clfknges bring surprise; 

Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with—ay, or without mankind j 
Yet was I bom where men are proud to be. 

Not without cause; and should I leave behiltd 
The inviolate island of the sago and &ee, 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 


K M 
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IX. 

Perhaps? I kved ii. well; and show'id 1 lay 
jMy a^hes iVi a soil which is not' mine, 

My spirit sliall yesume it—if „we may 
Unbodied dioose a sanctua^^. I twine 
My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land’s language ; if too fond and far 
Those aspirations in their sUoiic incline,— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes iirc. 

Of hasty growth and bL’ght, and dull Oblivion bar 


X. 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour’d by the nations—let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And i )0 the Spartan’s epitaph on mo— 

“ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 

Meantime I sook no sympathic.s, nor need ; 

The iihoms wliich I have reap’d are of the tree 
I planted,—^they have torn me,—^and I bleed: 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seci 


xt. 

The spouseloss Adnatic mourns her lord ; 

And annual marriage now no more rene^v’d. 

The Buceutaur lies rotting unro.storod. 

Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand, But in mockery pf his wither’d x>owcr, 

Over the jitoud Place where an Emi>eror sued, 

And monarchs gaaed and envied in the hour 
I When Venice was a queen with an unequall’d dower. 
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The Suabian stictl, aiin now the Avistfiaii r*igns— 
All Emxicror tramples ^herc an Emperor kBelt; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to jirovinccs, ancl chains ^ 
Clank over sceptred cities ; jiations melt 
From jiowcr’s high iiinnaclc, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a wliile, and downward go 
Like lauwinc loosen’d from’the mountain’s belt; 
Oh for one hour of bliiul old Dandolo ! 

Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’* conquering foe. 


XIII. 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 

But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 

Arc they not Irridled ! —Vciiice, lost and won. 

Her thirteen hundred years of freedom idone, 
Kinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she lose ! 
Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and shun, 
Even in destruction’s dcxith, her foreign foes, 
Front whom submission wrings an infamous rcxiosc. 


XIV. 

In youth she was ail glory,—a new Tyro,— 

Tier verjr by-mird sxirung from vic-tory, 

The “ Planter of the liiou,” which* through fire 
And blood she bore e’er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself stSl free. 
And Euroiic’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite ; 
Witness Troy’s rival, Candia! Vouch it, yo 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight! 

For ye arc names no time nor tyranny can blight. 
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XV. 

Statues of felass-i^all shiver’d—thi) long lilo 
. Of her dead Doges arc dcclined''to dust; 

Blit where they, dwelt, the vart and surajituous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of tlyjir splendid trust; 
Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust. 

Have yielded to the stranger : empty halls, 

Tliiii streets, and foreign asfJects, such as must 
Too oft remind her wlio and what enthrals. 

Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls. 


XVI. 

When Athens’ armies fell at S 3 rracusc, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 
llcdcmption rose up in the Attic Muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar ; 

See ! as they c^aut the tragic hjunu, the car 
Of, the o’ermaeter’d victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands—^liis idle scimitar 
Starts from its bolt—^hc rends his captive’s chains. 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strain.s. 


XVII. 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine. 
Whore all thy proud historic deeds forg«t. 

Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 

Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties th5c to thy tyrants ! and thy lot 
Is shambful to the nations,—most of all, 

Albion ! tb thee ; the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the faU 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 
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xviir. 

, « 

1 loved her from myVoyhood—she tef mo 
Was as a fairy city of flic heart, 

Rising like wator-coluransi from the seti. 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the hifet; 
And Otway, Riidcliffe, Schiller, Shakspearo’s art. 
Had stamp’d her image in mo, and oven so. 
Although I found her thus* wo did not part. 
Perchance oven dearer ui tier day of woo, 

Tlian when she was a boast, a marv«l, and a show. 


xrx. 

J can rexieoplc with the past—and of 

The i>resont there is still for eye and thought. 

And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 

And more, it may be, than J hox)od or sought ; 

And of the haxjpicst moments which wore wrouglit 
Withm the web of my existence, some • 

From thee, fair Venice ! have their colours caught: 
There are some feelings Time can not benumb. 

Nor 'I’orturc shake, or mine would now be cold and dumb. 


But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Lofticst*Dn loftiest and least shelter’d rocks. 

Rooted in barrennesif, where nought below 
Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame? 

Are worthy of the mountains from whose bSocks 
Of bleak, gray granite, into life it came, 

And grew a giant treethe mind may grow the snme. 

mm2 
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XXI. 

I , 

Existence n.ay be borne, and thcAccp root 
j Of life and“8uftcrance msike it.s‘nnn abode 
In' bare an(l desolated bosom.'#; mute 
The camel lallbdrs with thy, heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence,—^not bestow'd 
In vain .should such example be ; if they. 
Tilings of ignoble or of sav&go mood. 
Endure and shrink not, wo oV nobler clay 
May temper it to bcar,-w-it is but for a day. 


xxn. 

All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event, 

Ends :—Some, with hope replenish’d and rcbuoyil” 
Rctucii to whence they came—^with like intent. 

And weave thwir web again ; some, bow’d and bent, 
Wjix gray and,ghastly, withering ere their time. 

And perish with the reed on which they leant; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime. 
According as their souls were form’d to sink or climb." 


xxm. 

Hut ever and anon of griefs sulxlueil 
There comes a token like a scorj^iion’s sting. 

Scarce seen, but with, fresh bittcrtiess imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the hSart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever; it may be a sound— 

A tone of ‘music—summer’s eve—or spring— 

A flower—^Ihe wind—the ocean—which shall wound. 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound; 
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XXIV. 

. * 

And liow and why iSc know not, nor Aan tfai-A; 

Homo to its cloud thi^f lightning of the mifld, 

But fed the shock renewi’d, nor can cfliice 

The blight and blackening jvhich it Icitvcs behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undcsign’d, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectress whom no cA)rcism can bind. 

The cold—the changed—-perchance the dead—anew, 

Tlie mourn’d, the loved, the lost—V>o many !—^yet how few 


XXV. 

But my sold wanders; I demand it back 
I'o meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins ; there to track 
Ball’ll states and buried gr(jatiics,s, o’er a laud 
Which was the mightiest in its old eouAnand, 

And is the loveliest, and must ever bo • 

The inaster-inoidd of Natui-c’a heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 

Tlie Tieautiful, the biwe—the lords of earth and sea. 


XXVI. 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome! 
And ev«n sin*e, and now, fair Italy ! 

Thou ai't the garden*of the world, tho home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
n’hy very weeds arc beautiful, ^tiy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which can not bo defaced, 
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XXVII. 

< , 

The moon i* up, And yet it is not Aight— 
jSunsct diviflos the sky with her—a sea 
Of* gldi^ strcamji along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s tnountains i Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the west, 

Where the day joins the pa^ Eternity ; 

While on the other hand, meek liian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest. 


xxvm. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er hiilf the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
RoU’cLo’er the peak of the far Rhajtian hill. 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature roclaimfd her order ;—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta,where their hues instil 
The odorous pui^plc of a new-born rose. 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it‘glows, 


XXIX. 

( t 

Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from afar. 
Comes down upon the waters; aU its hufts. 

From the rich sunset to the rising' star. 

Their magical variety diffuse; 

And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its manISe o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a now colour as it gasps away, 

*The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray. 
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XXX, 

Tlicrc is a tomb in A^iua rcai-’d imtiir, 
l’illai‘’d in tlicir sai’copllagus, repose 
The bones of Laura’s lovgr : hero ropa^ 

Many familiar with his well-sung woes; 

The pilgrims of his genius. Ho arose 
To raise a language, and his lajid reclaim 
From the dull yoke of herHbarbaric foes : 
Watering the tree whidli Bears his lady’s name 
With his melodioxiB tears, he gave Jiimself to fame. 


XXXI. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, whore he died ; 

The mountain-village where his latter days 

Went down the vale of years ; and ’tis their pride— 

An honest pride—and let it bo.thcir praise. 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze . 

His mansion and his sepulchre ; both pjain 
And venerably simple,- such as raise 
A feeling more acfbrdant with his strain 
Thaif if a pyramid form’d his monumental fane. 


xxxn. 

And the soft quiet hamlet where ho dwelt 
Is one qf thal»complexion which seems made 
For those who their wiortality haye felt. 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s sBadu, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, n&w in vain display 
For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday. 
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xxxin. 

Developing,tlic rv.ouutiiins,' Icavcf^and flowers, 

And ahiniiig in the brawling brwok, whcrc-by, 
(Jlcar«s its current, glide the^sauntcring hours 
With a'ctdrn languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlcsse it seem, hath its morality. 

If from society we loam to live, 

’fis solitude should teach u« how to die ; 

It hath no flatterers ; vanity ^sati give 
No hollow aid ; alone—ipau with his God must sti'lvc ; 


* XXXIV. 

Or, it may lie, with demons, who impair 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day. 

And loved to djvell in darkness ikid dismay. 

Deeming themgelvcs predestined to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that-^ass away ; 

Making tlje sun like blood, the cai'tl^ tomb, 

The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 


XXXV. 

Ferrara! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 

Whose symmetry was not for solitude. 

There seems as ’twer?. a curse upon the scats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, which»'for many an ago made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
I’atron or tyrant, as the' changing modd 
Of potty power irnpell’d, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had worn before. 
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XXXVI. 

Aiid Tasso is their gjgry an^ their sh^jme. ^ 

Hark to his strain ! au(l then survey his cell^! 

And sec how dearly earn’d Torquato’s fame,* 

And where Alfonso bade ^is ix)ct dwell: 

The miserable despot coul<3f not queU 
The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 
With the surrounding maiyacs, in the heU 
Whore ho had plunged«it.» Glory without end 
Scatter’d the clouds away—and on that name attend 


XXXVII. 

The tears and praises of aU time ; while thine 
Would rot in its oblivion—^in the sink 
Of wortldoss d(ist, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing ; but the link 
Thou formest in his fottuncs bids us thjnk 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with sgorn— 
Alfonso ! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee ! if in another station born. 

Scarce fit to bo the slave of him thou mad’st to mourn 


XXX viu. 

Thou ! form’d to eat, and bo despised, and die, 
Even aSgthe 1::)pastB that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough an^ wider sty : 

He ! with a glory round his furmw’d brow, 

Which emanated then, and dazzles nowf 
In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire, 

And Boiloau, wh6se rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed Ids country’s creaking lyre, 
That whetstone of {he teeth—monotony in wire 1 
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XXXIX. 

Peace to T(^quato’s injiircU sthad^! ’twas his 
In life fuid^dcath to be the mai^ where Wrong 
Aim’d with her poison’d arrows ; but to miss. 

Oh, vidcor unsttpass’d in modem song! 

Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on, 

^^.nd not the whole combinad and countless throng 
Compo.so a mind like thine <,h«ugh all in one 
Condensed their scatter’d rays, they would not form a .sun. 


XL. 

Great as thou art, yet parallel’d by those, 

Tliy countrymen, before thee born to shine, 

The Bards of Hell and Cliivalry : first I’ose 
'The Tuscan father’s comedy divine ; 

Then, not unequal to the i^lorchtino. 

The southern Jlcott, the minstrel who call’d forth 
A nevr creation with his magic line, 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang Ladyc-lovo and war, romance and knightly worth. 


XU. 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 
The iron crown of laurel’s mimic’d leaves ; 

Nor was the ominous element ungnst, 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the treeHio bolt of thunder cleaves, ’ 

And tha false semblance but disgraced his brow ; 
Yet still, if fondly Superstition grievbs. 

Know, f^t the lightning sanctihes below 
Whate’er it strikes ;—yon head is doubly sacred now. 
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XT,IT. 

Ttalia ! oh TUilia 1 th<%i wlio^iast 
'('lie I’atiil fiift of beiuity,*wlii(li lii’canii' 

A finieral dower of present woes and pijst, 

0)1 tliy .sweet lirow is sorrow jilcjiigli’d hy slianie', 

And ann.'ils gi-aved in chanictei’s tif (iauio. 

Oil, God I that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerfitl, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the t-olTliei-s hack, who pre.ss 
'I’o shed thy blood, and di'ink the tegrs of thy distress ; 

xmi. 

Then might’st thou more appal ; or, less desii-eil. 

He homely iind he peaecfid, undeplored 

For thy destructive channs ; then, still imtired, 

“Would not be seen the armei.1 torrents ]>our'd 

Down the deep Alps; nor vfould the hostile hoi’de 

Of many-nation’d spoilei-s from the Po 

Quaff blood and water; nor the sti'anger's sword* 

He thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 

VieUir or vainpiish'd thou, the slave of ii'iend or foe. 


xl.iv. 

Wiindering in youth, 1 ti'aced the jiath of him 
The Roman friend of Jlome’s least-moi'tal mind. 
The frieSd of "Tally ; as luy bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fainiing wind, 
Game Megam before me, and behind 
.fKgina lay, Pirucus on the. right, 

Corinth on the left ; 1 lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the de.solate sight; 


No. Ill. 


N N 
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XLV. 

Fi-.r Tiiucrtiathdiot rcbuiil. tlicnl!; Init uprcarM 
15ai liari(; #l\vellings oti tlioir sliattcvVl hito, 

Wlitch oftly nmkc iiiore. mo^irn’d aiid more endoaiM 
The lew last rfcys of thoir far-scatter’d light. 

And the emsh’d relics of their vanish’d might. 

The Roman saw those tombs in his own age, 
rThese sepulchres of cities* wliieli excite 
■Sad wonder, and his yet sufviVing page 
The moral lesson beaiv, drawn from such pilgt-iuiage. 


< XLVI. 

< 

That page is now before me, and tai mine 

///.s eotuiLry’s ruin added tf) the mass 

Ilf perish’d .states, he mourn’d in their tleeline. 

And I ill ilesolation : all that 

Of then destruction hs,- sfnd now, ahis ! 

Rome—Rome ini]>erial, bows her to the storm, 

In the same dust and blackiic.ss, and we pass 
’Idle skeleton of her Titanic foi'in, 

IWreeks of another world, who.se a.shc.s .still are warm. 


XliVII. 

•Vet, 'Italy ! through every other lainl 

I’hy wi'ongs should ring, and shall, from side to side 

Ahither of Arts ! as once of arms ; thy* hand* 

Was then our guai’dian, and is still our guide ; 
P.arcnt of ou^Rcligion ! whom the wide * 

Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven ! 
Europe, rciicntant of her parricide, , 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven, 
Ri>ll the barbarian tide, and .sue to be forgiven. 
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])iit Amo Aviiis us to tfic^fair whitr walls, 

WJiorc the Ktrui’iaii Athens claims aud kee[)s» 

A sol'tei- feeling fuv her faii’y halls, 
dirt by her theatre of hills, fllie I'eaps 
Her com, aud wiue, and oil, and Plenty Icajjs 
'I'o laughing life, with her redundant hoi-ii. 

Along the banks where siuitng Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Oonimei'ce bom. 

And buried Learning ro.se, redeem’d to a new morn. 


-XIJX. 

There, too, the Cloddess loves in stone, and fills 
'Hie air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambi'osial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its irninortahty ; the yeil 
f)f heaven is half undrawn ; within the jlMe 
We stand, and in that form and face bcln^d 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would hril ; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
J’lnvy file innate flash which such a soul could mould : 


We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 

Dsizzled a^d dnjnk with beauty, till the heart 
Ihiels with its fulness ;• there—for (iver there— 
niiain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

We stand as captives, and would not depfrt, 

Away !—there need no words, nor terms preciscf 
The ])altry jargon 6f the marble mart. 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly—we have eyes : 

Piootl— 2 >ulse—aud breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s prize 
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, AiniearMst tliou nut tn Paris ij\ fliis ? 

1 I V ' 

• t(,> ninii'' (loci)ly blest Ancliiscs '! or. 

In all tliy ]iorfc*,ct gotltloss-shf]>. Avlion lies 
Ili'fore thee tby own vunqi'ii.sboil Loi-il of War 1 
And gazing in thy faco as toward a star. 

Laid on thy la]), his oyos to^thoo upturn, 

J Fi-cding on thy swe-ot cIuHjk , \^hile thy li))s aia- 

* AVilh lava kisses melting while they biiT’ii, 

Shower’iJ on his eyeliils', brow, and mouth, as irom an 


r.ir. 

(Ilowing, and vii'ennifuse<l in s])eeehless love, 

d'heir full divinity inadeipiatc 

That feeling to ex]>ress, or to iin]>rovt‘. 

The gods boeaine. as niortaj^s, and Ttian's fate 
lists inomontsdike their brightest ; but the weight 
Of, esu-th rs’eoifs uison us —let it go ! 

We esin recall siieh visions, aixl erc'ato. 

From whsit hsis been, or might Ise, things which grow 
Into tiiy statue’s foi’iii, atid look like gods ladow. 


urr. 

it u 

I leave to losirned fingers, and wise hands. 

The artist and his a])e, to teach and tell, 

II ow well his eonnoigseurshii) mwlerstands 
The graceful bend, and the vohi])tuous swell : 

Ijct those describe the iindoscribable : 

I would»not their viki breath shfnild crisp the sti’eara 
Wherein iihat image shall for ever dw'ell ; 

The unruffl(‘d mirror of the loveliest dream 
_ Tliat ever left the sky on the deep soul to heum. 
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IJV.# 

Tn Santa r'rnn'f’.s lu>ly pf«cincts lie 
Aslu's which make it holier, dust which is 
Kvou ill itself an immortalitj', 

Tliouj;li there were nothing saw the past, and this, 
'Pile ])artielo of those suhlimilies 
Which have rolajised to oha(*s :—here repose 
Angelo's, Alfieri’s bones,%nfl his. 

The starry (lalileo, with his woes 
Here Maehiavelli’s earth return’d to whence it rose# 


nv. 

These arc four minds, which, like the elements. 

Might furnisli fortli creation ;—Italy' ! 

Time, which hath wrong’d thee with ton thousand rents 
Of thine imperial garinqjit, shall deny, 

And hath denied, to every other sky, 

Spirits which soar from ruin;—thy decay’ 

Is still impregnate with divinity, 

ATliieh gihls it with rc\*ivifyniig ray ; 

Such as the great of yore, f!anova is to-day. 


nvi. 

But where re]iosc the all Etruscan three— 

Dante, aiJfl Pet#arch, and, scarce less tlian they, 

Tlie Rar<l of Prose, creative spirit .'•he 
Of the Tlimdred Talcs of love—where did they lay 
Their bones, distingui.sh’d from our common clay 
In death as life 1 Are they resolvpd to dust, * 
And have their country’s marbles nought to fSiy ? 
fJould not her quarries furnish forth one bust ? 

Did they not to her breast their filial earth entrust ? 

N N 2' 
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lA'IIf 

Uiigi’atoful Florenco ! Daiitc slarjps alnr, 

Ijike SeipiA', buriod by the uj)bi'ai(linir slmrc ; 

Thy faetiona, in,their worse than civil war, 

Proscribed the bard, whose nanie for evermore 
Their children’s childi'cn would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages ;.and the erowti 
Which Petrarch’s laureate biA)W suprcuiely wore, 

U])on a far and foreijjn soil ha<l grown. 

His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled—not thine own. 

liVIlI. 

Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath’d 
His dust,—and lies it not her (Ireat among. 

With many a sweet and solemn recpiiern breathed 
O’er him who form’d the Tuscaji’s siren tongue 1 
That music in“itsolf, whose sounds arc song, 

Tire poetry of'sjieech ? No ;—even his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyama bigot’s wrong. 

No ihore amidst the meaner dead find room. 

Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom ! 

LIX. 

And Santa Croce wants their mighty dust; 

Yet for this want more noted, as of yort 
The Caesar’s pageant? shorn of Bi*htus’ bust. 

Did but of Rome’s best Son remind her more : 
Happier Ravenna ! on thy hoary shore. 

Fortress of falling empire ! honour’d sleciis 
The immortal exile Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claipis and keeps. 

While Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead and weeps. 
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If. 

What is her pyramid <^f precious stones 1 
Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to e^icrust the bojies 
Of Merchant-dukes I the irtomentary dews 
Which, S 2 )arkling to the twilight stars infuse 
Freshness in the green tuif that wraps the dead. 
Whose names arc mauisoksums of the Muse, 

Are gently pi'est with far more reverent tread 
Than ever 2 )aeed the slab which 2 )aves the prince^ head. 

1,X1. 

'I'lici'c bo more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno’s dome of Art’s most jirincely shrine, 

Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies ; 

Tliere be more^mjiro jet—but not for mine ; 

For I have been accustom’d to entwim? 

My thoughts with Nature rather in the? fields. 

Than Art in galleries; though a work divine 
Oalls for my s{)irit’B homage, yet it yields 
Ijcss thati it feels, becaeise the wea 2 >on which it wields. 


LXII. 

Is of another temper, and I roam 
By ThJttsinume’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman raininess, more «t homo ; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill bcgmles 
The host between the mountains and the shAre, 

Where Courage’falls in her despairing filesf 
And ton-ents, swoll’n to rivers with their gore. 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scattered o’er,^ 
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LXIfl. , 

<Likc to a foijost fell’d by mouiitaiu winds ; 

JiiwJ siBjh the storm of battle on this day, 

Anil such the frcvzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray. 

An earthquake reel’d unheedcdly away ! 

None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave foi»-tl»>se who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet; 

Such is th^ absorbing hate when warring nations tneet! 


LXIV. 

The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel >iNatm-c’s law. 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge and withdraw 
From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 


LXV. 

Far other scene is Tlirasimcme now ; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage savo the gentle ^ough ; 

Her aged trees rise thick as oiice the slain 

Lay where their Voots are ; but a brook hath ta’en— 

A little riK of scanty stream and bed— 

A name of Blood from that day’s saiiguiue rain 
, And Banguiuetto tells ye where the dead 
Sfade the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling waters red. 
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i-xvr. 

Hut thou, Oituinmii! in thy sweCtestt wa^ 

()f the most' living crystal that was e’er 
Tile haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
I ler limbs where nothing lijd them, thhu dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
(Trazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 

Surely that stream was uniM’ofancd by slaughters— 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters ! 

ixvn. 

And on thy happy shore a Temple still. 

Of small and delicate proportion, kceps,^ 

^ Upon a mild declivity of hill. 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy cxirrent’s calmne^ ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 

'Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Uow*n where the sliallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 


Lxvin. 

Pass not nnblest the Ocnius of the place ! 

If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Win to the. brow, ’tig his ; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the sewe 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave ilT clean 
With Nature’s baptism,—’tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 
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LXTX. 

»• 

The roar of Waters !—^from the hoffiilong height 
^clino clea\^cs the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fafi of watern! rapid as tb^ light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss. 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegcthon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 


LXX. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
■ Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground. 

Making it all on^i emeraldhow "profound 
The gulf! and l\pw the giant clement 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent' 


LXXI. 

To "che broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea ^ , 

Torn from the womb of mountainsjjy the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of liversfi.which flow gushingly. 

With mar^v windings, through the vale :—Look back! 
Lo ! wliere ij comes like to eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track. 

Charming the eye wth dread,—a matchless cataract. 
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Horribly beautiful fVbut on the verge, 

From aide to aide, beifoath the glittering r^orn,^ 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surgo^ 

Like Hope, upon a death-l^d, and, utfwom 
Its steady dyes, while all around is tom 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all \;heir beams unshorn : 

• • 

Resembling, ’rnid the torture of the scene. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


liXXIII. 

Once more upon the woody Apennine, 

The infant Alps, which—had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar , 

The thundering lauwitie—might be woashipp’d more 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau roar 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glacier of bleak.Mont Blanc both far and near, . 
And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th’ Acroccraunian mountains of old name ; 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits the spot, as ’twere for fame. 

For still they soar’d unutterably liigh: 

I’ve look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye ^ 

Athos, Olympus, ^Etna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem.things of lesser dignity. 

All, save the lone Soracte’s height, display’d 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman’s aid 
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UKV. 

For our renfombiimce, and from dfxt the plain 
Heavea lik^ a long-swept wave about to break, 
And on, the curb hangs pausing: not in vain 
May he, who wifi, his recoUeotions rake, 

And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes ; I abhorr’d 
Tbo much, to conquer for tile p^t’s sake, 

The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word 
1 my repugnant youth,«with pleasure to record 


Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn’d 
My sickening memory ; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it leam’d. 

Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatiqnco of my early thought. 

That, with the^frcshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought. 

If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health ; but what it then detested, still abhor. 

ixxvn. 

Then farewell, Horace; whom I hated so, 

Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyrip flow. 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse. 

Although no Moralist rehearse 

Our lit^jiB Bard prescribe his art. 

Nor liveli^j^fifdjorfat thd conscience pierce. 

Awakening WK^faefit wounding the touch’d heart. 

Yet fare thb#we^|t^pon Soracte’s ridge we part. 



4ST 


ixsvin. 

Home! my coiji^jay T Sty of i;he*souU 
The orphans of the h^ut must turn to thee. 

Lone mother of dead entires! and cqntcot 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and mineranoe 1 Come and see 
The cypress, hoar the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thremes and temples —Ye 
Whose agonies are evfls %f a day— 

A world is at our feet as h^gile ai^our day. 


txxix. 

The Niobo of nations! there she stands. 

Childless and crownless, in her voicdess woe ; 

An empty um within her wither’d hands. 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contain* no ashes now; 

The veiy sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwdlers : dost thou flow. 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness 1 
Ris^ with thy yellow waTes, and mantle her distreW. 


xxsx. 

The Goth, the ChiiStian, 'Time, War, Hood, aod sSre, 
Have dealt upon the seyen-hill’d dt^'a pride ; 

She saw her gloriei^ star by star expil^ 

And up the steep bCrbarian moiituehs iiide^ 

Where the car dimb’d the capitd jta^dpdd0 
Temjde and tower went down, nmr |a^ aita 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the yxddt 
O’er the dim flea^ents ca^^a h)^rar%h4 
And eiQt,*‘bere wns, or i%" whew aB I* dmi^ly aigiit? 

O O0. 


Ko. TW 
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r.TXTTT . 

The double night of ages, and of Iter, 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hatk wrapt and wrap 
All rounfi us ; Ve but feel our •way to err: 

The ocean hath his chart, tba stars their map. 

And knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 

But Rome is as the desert, where wo steer 
Stdmbhng o’er recollections ; jiow we clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka ! ” it is clear— 

When but some false rildrage of ruin rises near. 

« 

'lxxxii. 

Alas ! the lofty city ! and alas ! 

The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in heailng fame away ! 

Alas, for TuUy’sf voice, and Virgil’s lay. 

And, Livy’s pictwred page !—but these shall be 
Her rekirrection ; all beside—decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free 


Lxxxin. 

Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triuttiphant SyUa ! Thou, who didst subdue , 
Thy country’s foes ere. thou wouldyt pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance tiU thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia ;—^thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated^ senates—Roman, too, 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more l^an earthly crown— 
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LXXXIV. 

• * • mm 

The dictatorial wreafhj—cotildst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that whicj made ^ 
Thee more than mortal P and that so Supine , 

By aught tlxan Homans Rome should thus be laid f 
She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer—she who veil’d 
Earth with her haughly ^ladow, and display’d, 

Until the o’cr-canopied horizon fail’d 
Her rushing wings—Oh ! she whoVas Almighty^hail’d ! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla was first of victors ; but our own 
The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell; he 
Too swept off senates while he hew’d the throne 
Down to a block—^immortal rebel! See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment fitc 
And famous through all ages ! but beneath 
His fate the moral lucks of destiny ; 

His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield his breath. 


nxxxvi. 

The third of the same moon whose former course 
Had all but cijpwn’d him, on the selfsame day 
Deposed him gently <from his thrpne of force, 

And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay. 

And show’d not Fortune thus how fam# and sway. 

And all we deem delightful, and consmno 
Our souls to cornTpass through each arduou8»way, 

Arc in her eyes less happy than the tomb ? 

Wore they but so in man’s how different were his doom ! 
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LXXXjVH, 

■ Aiid thoti, c^rcad statue ! yet cxi,stent in 
Yh« aut'tcrest form of nakc<l majesty, 

Thou who bclicl<^jst, ’mid the “xssassins’ din. 
At thy bathed l)asc the blootiy Caisar He, 
Folding hia robe in dying dignity. 

An offering to thine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemanisi! diil ho die. 
And thori, too, perish, Pompoy ? have ye been 
Victors of, countless kings, or puppets of a scone 


LXXXVIII. 

And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Eeime ! 

She-wolf ! whose brazen-iniagcd dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where,' as a monument of antique art, 

Thoxi standcst ■'—Mother of the mighty heart, 

Which,the greaC founder suck’d from thy wild teat. 
Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s cthcrial dart, 

And thy limbs black with lightning—dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget ? 


LXXXIX. 

Thou dost ;—but all thy foster-babes arc dead— 

The men of iron ; and the world hath rear’d . 

Cities from out thofcr anpulchros : men bled 
In imitation of the tilings they fear’d. 

And fought an^^conquer’d, and the .same course steer’d. 
At apish dist^oo } but as yet none have. 

Nor could, same supremacy have near’d. 

Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 

But, vanquish’d by himself, to Ws own slaves a slave— 
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xc. 

The fool of false doiAnion—and a kidd 
Of bastard Qajsar, following him of old 
With stops unequal ; for»tho Koman’saainJ 
Was modell’d in a less terrejptrinl mould. 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart, so soft, yet bold. 
Alcides with the distaff now ho seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet,—and now himself he beam’d, 


xcr. 

Anil came—and saw—and conquer’d ! But -the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee. 

Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van. 

Which ho, in sooth, long led to victory. 

With a deaf heart whiifli never seem’d 4> be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 

With but one weakest weakness—vanity, 

Coquettish in ambition—still he aim,d— 

At what ? can he avouch—or answer what he claim’d ? 

XCII. 

And would bo all or nothing—nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few years 
Had fix’cfhim Vith the Cassars in his fate, 

On whom we tread ; Itor this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the i^arrs 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow’<^ 

An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man’s abode, 

And ebbs but to reflow !—^Eonow thy rainbow, God ! 

o _o 2 
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xcin. 

What from this baVren being do W reap . 

(Jur senses narrow, and our reason frail, 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep. 

And all things weigh’d in cugtom’s falsest scale ; 

Opinion an omnipotence,—^whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, [light. 
And their free thoughts •be crimes, and earth have too much 


' xciv. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery. 

Rotting from sire to son, and age to ago. 

Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new mcejof inborn sfavos,* who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free, 
Blceci gladiator-likc, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 


xav. 

■ # ' -V 

I speak ‘not of men’s creeds—^they rest between 
Man and his Maker—^but of things allow’d, 

’.Averr’d and known,—and daily, hourly seen— 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bow’d, 

And the intent »f tyi’anny avow’d, 

The edicts of earth’s rulers, who are grown 
The apes of^him who humbled once the proud, 

And shook them from their slumbers on the throne; 
Too glorious, were thus all his mighty arm had done. 
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XCVI. 

Can tyrants but by lyrantsi conquer’Q bo,' 

And Freedom find no champion and no chfld 
Such as Columbia saw a»ise when she. 

Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’^ and undSfiled 1 
Or must such minds bo nourish’d in the wild. 

Deep in the unprunbd forest, ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled, 

On infant Washinoton*? flas Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or !&iropo no such shore ? 


xcVn, 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime, 

And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom’s caxise, in every age and clime ; 

Because the deadly days which we have seen, 

And vile ambition, that bifilt np between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall. 

And the base pageant last upon the scene. 

Are grown the pretext for the etemanl thrall 
Which nips life’s tree, and dooms man’s worst—hia second fa 

xevni. 

Yet freedom ! yet thy banner, tom, but flyingf 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind, 

Thy trumpet voice, through broken now and dying. 

The loudest stUl the tempest leaves behind ; 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 

Chopp'd by the axe, looks rough and little worth. 

But the sap lasts,—and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the Norflh; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 
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XCIX. 

There is a steiTi roraid tower' of ottfer days, 

Firm as a forCresSy with its fence bf stone, 

Suchf as‘an aAny^^^baffltll sfreftgdh delays, 

Standing with half its battlements alone. 

And with two thosand years of ivy grown. 

The garland of eternity, where wave 
Thotgreen leaves over all by time o’erthrown ;— 
What was this tower of strength^ within its cave. 
What treasure lay m lock’*!, so hid 1 —Woman’s grave. 


C. 

But who was she, the lady of the dead. 

Tomb’d in a palace 1 Was she chaste and fair ? 
Worthy a king’s—or more—a Roman’s bed 1 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she boar 1 
What dahghter of her beauti<Js wa*- the heir 1 
How lived—how loved—how died she 1 Was she not 
So honour’d—an^ conspicuously there, 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot 1 


Cl. 

Was es those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others 1 such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals say.' 

Was she a matron of Coi-nclia’s mien, 

Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen. 

Profuse of —or ’gainst it did she war, 

Inveterate ili virtue ? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs ?—^for such the afibotions are. 
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Porc-liaiicc .sho died in^'outh: it may Wo, bo'fr’d 
AVitli woes far heavier than the lioiidcrous tdhib 
Tliat wcigh’tl npou her geiftlo dust, a cl»ud 
Might gather o’er her bcaut;^ and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites—early dcatli; yet shed 
A sunset charm arouud^h(jr, and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead. 

Of her consuming check the autumftal Icaf-likc red, 

CHI. 

Perchance she died in ago—surviving all, 

Charms, kindred, children—mth the silver gray 
On her long trcs.ses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, still a soiucthin^^of the day 
When they were braided, and her proucl array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, agd eyed 
By Itomo—But whither would Conjecture stray 1 
Tlius much alone wc know—^Mctclla died. 

The wealthiest Roman’s wife : Behold" his love or pride ! 


CIV. 

I know not why—but standing thus by thee 
It scem^as if I had tliinc inmate known, 

Tliou Tomb ! and o^ier days come back on me 
With recollected music, though tlio tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy^groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind ; 

Yet could I seat •mo by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin leaves bphind ;? 
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cv. 

And from ijhe planks, far snatterfd o’er the rocks, 

Built me a> little bark of hope. Once more 
To battle with the ocean and^thc shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 
Where aU lies founder’d that was ever dear: 

B\?t could I gather from the wave-worn store 
Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer 1 
There wpos no home, nar hope, nor life, save what is here. 


cvi. 

Then let the winds howl on ! their harmony 
Shall henceforCh be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets’ cry, 

As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’fer the bijrd of darkness’ native site, 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions.—Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs 1—^lot me not number mine. 

cvn. 

Cypress* and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d ^ 

.On what were chambers, arch cruslj’d, column strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep’d 
In subterrancan^damps, where the owl peep’d. 
Deeming it midnight:—Temples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that those are walls— 
Behold tl^e Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 
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There is the moral of ^ human tales'; 

Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then ©lory—^when that /ails^ 

Wealth, vice, corruption,—^bjxbarism af last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page,—’tis better written here, 

Where gorgeous Tyrani^ hath thus amass’d 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, [near. 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask—Away with words! draw 

cir. 

Admire, exult—despise—^laugb, weep,—^for here 
There is such matter for all feeling:—Man ! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span. 

This mountain, whoso Abhteratcd plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 

Of Glory’s gewgaws shining in the van 

Till the sun’s rays with added dame were fill’d ! 

Whefe are its golden roofs ? where those who dared to buEd ? 

oz« 

TuUy was not so eloquent as thou. 

Thou nameless column with the buried base! 

What are the laurels^of the Caisars’ brow 1 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 

Whoso arch or pillar meets me in the fi|oe, 

Titus or Trajan’s ? No—’tis that of Time: 

Triumph, arch, pillar, all ho doth displace 
Scofiang ; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial um, whose ashes slept sublim e. 
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cxr. 

Buried in Air, tl»e deep bluc Bkjii'Of Rome, 

And looking to the stars : they had contain’d 
A s]ferit Tillich with these wpxild Ihid a home, 

The litst of tluise wdio o’er the whole earth reign'd, 
The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d. 

But yielded back his conquests :—he was more 
'J'han a mere Alexander, ami, unstain’d 
'With liouschold blood and tviftc, serenely wore 
Ilis sovereign virtucs-j-still we Trajan’s name adore. 

dxii. 

Where is the rock of Tflumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where the steep 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treason’s race. 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did ‘the qonquerors heap 
Their spoils here 1 Yes ; smd in yon field below, 
A'thpusand jAars of silenced factions sleep— 

The Forum, •where the immortal accents glow, 

And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with tJicr ro 

cxin. 

'fh'e ^eld of freedom, faction, fame, and blood : 

Here a proud people’s passions where exhaled, 

From the first hour of empire in the bud 
To that when further -worlds to conquer fail’d ; 

But long before had Freedom’s face been veil’d. 

And Anarchy^assumed her attributes ; 

Till eveiy lawless soldier who assail’d 
Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes. 

Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 
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Then tnm wc to hor^tost tribune’s fiamcj 
From her ten thousand tyrants turn to tliej. 
Redeemer of dark centixries of shame—» 

The friend of Petrarch—^hope of Italy— 

Rienzi ! last of Romans ! While the tree 
Of freedom’s wither’d trunk puts forth a leaf, 

Even for thy tomb a garlE^id let it be— 

The forum’s champion, and the people’s chief— 

Her new-born Numa thou—with rdlgn, alas! too brief. 


cxv. 

Egeria ! sweet creation of some heart 
Which fomid no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate’er thou art 
Or wort,—a young Aurora of the air. 

The nyrnpholcpsy of solcne fond despair 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth. 

Who found a more then common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe’er thy birth. 

Thou Vert a beautiful thought, aij^d softly bodied forth. 

cxv I. 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine El^ian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded ^ring, witfi .years unwrinkled. 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place. 

Whose green, wild margin now no more trase 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep. 
Prison’d in marble*, bubbling fium the base 
Of the deft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and rotmd, fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 

« P 
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civil. 

Fauta.'^liciillj tangled : tiie green Jnlls 
Ajic cjotlied with early hlossoniH, through the gras.-j 
'Hie quiek-eyed lizard ni.stlcs, anil the hilts 
Of suinincr-binl.s sing wekoinc a.s ye i>ass ; 

Flowcr.s frc.sh in hue, and many in their class, 

Imidore the pausing .stirp, fuid with their dyes 
Uance in the .soft breeze in s, fgiry nias.s ; 

The .sweetness of the violet’s deep l>hio eyes, 

Ki.ss’d by the breath of heaven, seems colour’d by its skie.s. 


cxvin. 

Here did.st thou dwell, in this encliiinted cover, 
Jigei'ia ! thj^ all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footste])s of thy mortal loviT ; 

The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
With her most stan’y canopy, and seating 
'rhy.self by thhie adorci', what bcfel ( 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love—the eai-liest oracle ! 


cxix. 

And did’st thou not, thy breast to his replying. 

Fiend a celestial with ji human heart; 

And Love, which diiss as it was ’^orn, in .sighing, 

Hharc with immortal transports ? could thine ai't 
Moke them iiideed immortal, and impart 
The ptt.'ity of heaven to cajildy joys, 

Kxpel the venom and not blunt the dart— 

Tlic dull .satiety which ail destroys— 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys i 
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Alas ! (utr yoniif; adtVtioiis run to wasio. 

Or water but the (hwerl; whoticc arise 
r>iit woods of dark Luxiurianco, tares of haste, 

TJaiik at the core, though tejupting to {he eyes, 
Mi>wcrs whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
Aiul trees whose giims are poison ; such the plants 
Which spring beneath he^stei)s as Passion flies 
O’er the world’s W'ilderness, and vainly pants 
For stnuc celestial ft'uit forbidden tft our wants. 


exxT. 

Oh hove ! no habitant of earth thou art— 

An unseen serajdi, we believe in thee, 

A faith whose martyrs are the br()ken heai’t, 

Tint never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall sec 
The nakeil eye, thy forfli, as it should b»; 

The mind hath made thee, as it j)eopled«lieaven, 

Kveu with its own desiring pha»d.asy, 

Ami to a thought such shax)o and image given, .[ami riven 
As hJlunts the unqucnch’d soul—^i>arch’d—weailcd—wrung— 

exxn. 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 

And fcvejp inty false creation :—where, 

Where arc the forms J;he sculiitor’^p soul hath .seized 1 
In him alone. Can nature show .so fair 1 
Where are the charjns and virtues whiclf wc dare 
Oouccive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

Tlic unreaeh’d Para<lisc of our desjiair, 

Which o’er-infonns the xicncil and the jicn, 

And overx)owcrs the page w’hcrc it woidd bloom again ? 
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cxxni. 

Who loves, raves—’tis youth’s frenzy—but the cure 
Is bitterer^still; as charm by charm imwinds 
Wliich .robed oiir idols, and e see too stwe 
Nor worth nor beaiity dwells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on, 

K'caiiing the whirlwind from, the oft-sown winds ; 

Tlic stubborn heart, its alchemy begun. 

Seems ever near the prize,—^wealthiest when most undone. 

exxiv. 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 

Sick—sick ; unfound the boon—unslakcd the thirst. 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay. 

Some phantom lures, such, as we sought at first-— 

But all too late,—so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’t is the same. 

Each idle—and all ill—and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different name, 
knd Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 


exxv. 

Few—none—^find what they love or could have loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies—^Init to recur, ere long, 

Envenom’d wiuh irrevocable wrong ; 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscroator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod. 

Whose touch turns Hope to dust,—the dust we all have tre 
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rxxvi. 

Our lil'c is a falso uaftiro—’fis not in 
Till! harmony of thiiig^—this hard decree,' 

This uneradicahle taint of sin. 

This lioiiiitllcss upas, this aU-hlasting tt'ee, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches bo 
The skies, which rain their plagues on men like dew— 
liisease, death, bondage—all the woes we sec— 

And worse, the woes w?! see not—which throb through 
The iuiinedicable soul, with hcart-iMihos ever new. 


f'XXVII. 

Yet lot us ponder boldly'—"tis .a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought—our last ifiid only jilace 
Of refuge ; this, at least, sjiall still be mine ; 

Though from our birtl* the faculty diviye 
Is chaiu’d and tortui'ed—iMbiu’d, cribb’d, confined. 

And bred in darkness, lest the truth should sluim 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind. 

The beam jxmrs in, for time and skill will couch the blind. 


CXXVIII. 

Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 

Oollecting the chief trophies of her line, 

Would build ifp all hcr^4riumphs in one dome. 

Her Coliseum stands ; 'the moonCeams shine 
As’t were its natural .torches, for diving 
Should be the light wSiich streams here, to illume 
This long-explored bat still cxhaustlcss mine 
Of contemplation ; ^and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, .where the deep skies assrime, 

ik.p 2 • 
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CXXIX. 

Hues wliicK have words, ai'Id speftic to ye of heaven. 
Floats o’er- this vast and wondiSMS monument, 

Arid sliadoWs forth its glory. , Tliorc is given 
Unto the thiiigwf of earth, whiem time hath Inint, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where hp hath leant 
His hand, Imt broke liis seytlp, there is a power 
A^id magic in the ruin’d batt^'ment, 

For which the palace of the 'resent hour 
Must yield its iK)mp, anil wait lill ages arc its dower. 

c.xx|> 

Oh Time ! the bcautifier of lie dead, 

Adornor of the min, comfoi a* 

And only healer when*the h art hath bled— 

Time ! the coixector where • ir ,pidgment’s err, 

The t^t of tmth, love,—sdlj pliilf)so]^)her. 

For all beside are sophists, A an thy thrift. 

Which never loses though it] doth defer— 

Time, the avenger! unto th I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, [and crave of thee a gift; 

cxxxi! 

Avnids't this wreck where thoA hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely dcatlate, 

Among thy mightier offerings Acre are nhne. 

Ruins of years—though few, ye\ lull of fate :— 

If thou hast cyjcr seen me too clkte. 

Hear me not; but if calmly I h»o borne, 

Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, lot mt^ot have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain—shall not mourn i 
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CXXXII. 

Anil thnu, who nc%\r yet of Imina^ ViwiJJ 
Jjoft the nnhalancotl sl-alc, great Mimesis !* 

Here, where the aiiciciil# paid thee homage long— 

Thou, who didst call the I^uries fi-om'thc abyss, 

And round Orestes bade them h/bwl and hiss 
For that unnatural rctribution-;i-ju,st, 

Had it but been from hands less near—^in this 
'Hiy former realm, I c^l thee from the dust! 

Dost thou not hear my heart! Awake ! thou shalt, and mus 


cxxxili. 

It is not that 1 may not have incurr’d 
For my aneostral faidts or n^ne the wmund 
I bleed wdthal, and, had it b^eii couferr’d 
With a just weapon, it had flow’d unbound ; 

But now iny blood slftdl uo| sink in thf groumf; 

To tliee 1 do devote it—shalt taki^ 

The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and fflund. 

Which if 7 have not taken for the sake- 

BuVlet that pass—1 sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 

cxicxiv. 

And if my voice break fbr^li, ’tis not that now* 

I shrink from what is suffer’d : lot him speak 
Who hath beheld decline ui>on my brow'. 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 

But in this page a refcord will I seek. 

Not in the air shall these my words disperse^ 
Though I be ashes / a far hour shall wreak, 

'Fhe deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 
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f wxv. 

Tliat oiirso b<5 Forprivc'iK'ss.—J'lavo I not— 

^T('.ir Tiic. riif iiif>thcr Eai’th ! bol'iokl it, lloavon 1— 
Have I not had to wrc&tlo witV iny lot ? 

J lav o I not suffer'd things t^ be forgiven ! 

Have 1 not ha<l niy brain soar’d, my heart men, 

, Hopes sapp'd, name bliglited. Life's life lied away 1 
• And only not to despeKition drivonj 
Ileeanse Tjot altogetlicr of such clay 
As rots into the souls of ‘those whom I sur\ ey. 

‘oxxxvr. 

From mighty wrongs to petty perfiilj' 

Have I not seen what human things eould do 1 
From the loud roar of foaming ealumnj' 

To thc^small whisper of the as paltry few, 

And siibtler veijom of the rc])tilt‘ crew, 

Tlic Janus glance of whose j^gnificant ej-e, 
LcarniAg to lie with silence, wonld sefi/i true. 

And without utterance, save the slmig or sigh. 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloqn_v. 


CXXXVII 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain ; 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire. 
And my frame perish even in con(^ucring‘i)ain ; 
But there is that within me which shall tii'o 
Torture and Tiwe, and breathe when I cxjiire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
Like the repember’d tone of a mute lyre. 

Shall on their soften’d siiirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 
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CXXXVIIl. 

The seal is set.—No# welcome, thoii*droa3 power! 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, wluch herg 
Walk’st in the shallow etf the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 

Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sgn^ so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been. 

And grow unto the spot, all-seeiu| but unseen. 


cxxxix. 

And here the buzz of eager nations rail. 

In murmur’d pity, or loud-roar’d applause, 

As man was slaughter’d by his fellow man, 

And wherefore slaughter’d^ wherefore, but because 
Such wore the bloody*Circu8’ genial laws. 

And the imperial pleastiro.—Whereforc^not I 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms—on battle-plains or listed spot ? 

Bot& are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 


CXL. 

I sec before mo the Gladiator lie : 

He leang iipqp his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers^ agony. 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, cUbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower.: and n»w 
The arena swims around him—ho is gone, [wor 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch whi 
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rxi,i. 

He Ik'wI He licodcil not—eyes 

',Wero witli fiis Heart , aii<l tHat was far away ; 
lle'recIvM not ofv,tf?c lifo lie loi t nor i>rize, 
lint \sH(>re his nfdc Imt Hypin' Danuho laj', 

TliPrf were liis yonn!; Harbanaiis all at play, 

Thorp was tlitir Dacian mother—he, their sire, 

Jjiitilured to make a Roman holwlav— 

All this rush'd with his blood—Shall he expire 
And uiuueno'd ?—Aiisc *• ye (Joths, and glut your ire t 


CXLII. 

Rut here, where Afunler breatheil her bloody steam ; 
An<l here, whore bu/./ing nations choked the W'ays, 

And roar’d or murmur’d like a mountain stream 
Dashmo or winding as its torrent stniys ; 

Here, wlicre tliQ Roman millionblame or praise 
"Was death or life, the jilaythings of a crowd, 

My \oi<e sounds much—and fall the stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void—scats crush’d—walls bow’d— 

\nd gaUeric.s, W'hcrc my fatcjis seem echoes strangely lotul. 


CXLIII. 

I 

A ihiin—yet what ruin ! from its mass 
Walls, jialaces, half-cities, have been rear’d ; 

Vet oft the cnornious skeleton ye pass. 

And marvel where the spoil could have a])pear’d. 

Hath it indeed keen plunder’d, or but cleai’’d ? 

Alas ! dcv^elopcd, oiicns the decay. 

When the cplossal f(ibrie’s form is near’d . 

It will not hoar the brightness of the day. 

Whicli streams too much on all, years, man, have reft away. 
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i XIJV. 

Jiiit wlioii the ri''iii!X*iu()oii l>e;rii)s (o*(‘liiii5 
Its topmost ardi, and gently jianscs there ^ 

VV'lieii the stars twinklc*throngh tlie hjops of Jiiue, 
And the low night-1 )ro('ze waves along the air 
'riu- giirland-forest, whieh the gray walls wear, 

Like huirels on the the bald first ('lesar’s head ; 
'When the light shine^s^ene but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead ; 
lIiToes have trod this spot—’tis oi* their dust yc tread. 


c’xnv. 

“ Wliilo stands the Coliseum, ilonie shall stand ; 

“ Wlji'ii falls the (’ohseum, Home .shall fall; 

“ And when Home falls—^the 'W'ovld.'” yrom our ow n laud 
Tims spake the pilg»'itns o’.er this mighty \\all 
Jn Saxon times, whiefi wo are wont to x::dl 
Ancient; and thc.se three mortal thinjjs arc still 
On their foundations, and uiialter’d all; 

Home and her Iluin past Bedeinption’s skill. 

The World, the same wide den—of thieves, or wluit yc will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, stdilime— 

Shrine ^f all,saints, and tem 2 >le of all gods, 

Fr-(>in Jove to Jesu«—.sj)arod an^ bless’d by time ; 
liooking tranquillity, wiiile falls, or nods 
Arch, emthre, each thing round thee, tRid man jdotls 
Ills way through thorns to ashes—glorious i^ome ! 

Sludt thou not T ist 1 Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver ui)on thee—sanctuary and home 
Of art ajul piety—Pantheon !— 2 )ride of Rome ! 
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CXLVII. 

Bulic of nobibr days and noblest o^ts ! 

‘,l>es 2 )oird yfct perfect, with thy 6irclc spreads 
A holiness ajipealiug to all hearts— 

To art a model; 'and to hir^ who treads 
Home for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy solo aperture ; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads; 

And they who feel for genius m^y repose 
Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts around them clc: 


‘CXLVIH. 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze on ? Nothing : Look again ! 

Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight— 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 

It is not so; I spe them full and plain— 

An old man and a female, young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar:—^liut what doth she there, 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare L 

exux. 

Full sw611s the deep pure fountain of young life, 

Where on the heart and from the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife. 

Blest into mother, in the innocpnt look, 

Or even the pijgng cry of lips that brook 
No pain ^d small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows^not, when from out its craiUed nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves— 

What may the fruit be yet 1 —I know not—Cain was Evo’s. 
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But here youth offcrsVo old*nge the food, 

The milk of his own gift:—^it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of Wood 
Bom with her birth. No; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature’s Nile, whosc^ deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt’s river:—from that gentle side [tide. 

Drink, drink and live, old man! Ildhvon’s realm Imlds no such 

cu. 

The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story’s purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray. 

And sacred Nature triumphs moiv in this 
Eeversc of her decree, Ifhan in the abyss* 

IVhere sparkle distant worlds:—Oh, holiast nur-sc^! 

No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its soui’ce 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 

cut. 

Turn to the Mole which Hadrian roar’d on high, 

Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 

Colossal copyist of deformity, , 

Whose travell’d phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toiM 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth. 

His shrunken ashes, raise this dome: How amiles 
The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth, 

To view the huge design which sprung from such a birth ! 

« O 
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CLiri. 

But lo ! thi doiiiie—the vast and«*wondrou3 dome, 
To which l)iana’8 marvel was a cell— 

Christ’s mighty* shrine abovo his martyr’s tomb ! 

I have beheld the Ejihesi^n’s miracle— 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hyasna and the jackal in their shade ; 
l‘havc beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i’ the sun, and have survey’d 
Its sanctuary the whilo’the usurping Moslem pray’d ; 

CUV. 

But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Stande.st alone—^with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Sinc<i Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what 5ould be. 

Of earthly st;;uctures, in his honour piled. 

Of a’sublimer aspect 1 Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Srength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undofiled. 


CLV. 

JSnter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 
And why ? it is not lessen’d ; but thy mind,^ 
Expanded by the genius of the ^ot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode ■iWieroin appear enshrined 
Thy hc^es of immortality: and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 
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CLVI. 

Thou movcst—but ii^prcaaiAg with th® advftncc, 
liikc climbing some greflt Alp, which still (l#th rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic qjegance ; 

Vastness which grows—but grows to harmonise— 

All musical in its immensities"; 

Eich marbles—richer painting—shrines where flame 
Tlie lamps of gold—and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth’s chieT Aructures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground—and this the clouds must claim. 


CLVIT. 

Thou scest not all; but piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 

And as the ocean many bays will make, 

Tliat ask the eye—so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control, 

ITiy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and um-oll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 

The glory which at once upon thee did not dart. 


CLvni. 

Not by its fault—^but thine: Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp—and as it is 
That what wo Save of, feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
Outshining and o’erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness. 

Till, growing with its growth, we thuS dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 
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CLIX. 

'Fhen pausfe, and‘'be cnlightfen’d •/'thei-e is more 
In such a 'survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleesed, or awe which would adore 
The worshiji oi*^ the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan 
rHio fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, afld liarn what great conceptions can 


CLX. 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending:—^Vain 
The struggle u vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, arjd deepening of the dragon’s grasp. 
The bid man’s clench; the long envenom’d chain 
Rivets the livhig links,—^the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 

The shaft hath just been shot—^the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, fia^ their fuH lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 
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CLXII. 

But in his delicate feftim—a'dream of “Love? 
Shaped by some solitai^ nymph, whose breSst 
Long’d for a deathless lo'ser from above, 

And madden’d in that vision—arc cxpl-est 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 
Tlic mind within its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was*a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality—?in(l stood, 

Starlike, around, until they gather’d to a gwl! 


CI.XIII. 

And if it bo Prometheus stole fi-om Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
"Which this poetic marble hath ai'ray’d 
AVith an eternal glory-»which, if malB' _ 

By human hands, is not of human thought; 

And time himself hath hallow’d it nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust—nor hath it caught _ [wrought, 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which ’twas 

CLXIV. 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 

The being who uphold it through the past ? 

Methinks lie edVnoth late and tarries long, 
lie is no more—^theso^reathings are his last; 

His wanderings done, liis rtsions ebbing j^st, 

And ho himself as nothing; if ho was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 

iVith forms which live and sufier—let that pass_ 

His shadow fades away into Destmetion’s mass. 


Q Q 2 
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CLXV. ■ 

f 

Which gathers shadow, suhstanc^, life, and all 
That we irtherit in its mortal shroud. 

And 4prc!uis thp dim and unjversal pall 

Througli which'all things grow phantoms; and the cloud 

Between us sinks and all which ever glow’d. 

Till Glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
A*melancholy halo scai'cc allow’d 
To hover on the vcige of dal’kficss; rays 
.Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze. 


CLXVI. 

And send us prying into the abyss. 

To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wretched essence; and to dream of fame. 

And ^ipc the d^ from ofi’ thaidle name 
We never more shall hear,—^but never more, 
oh, happier thought! can wo be made the same ; 

It is enough in' sooth that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart—the heart whose sweat was gore. 

CLXVII. 

Hark !' forth from tho abyss a voice proceeds. 

A long low distant murmur of dread sound. 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and'immedicable wound ; 

Through stwiQ and darkness yawns the rending ground. 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her hef«i discrown’d. 

And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 
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CUE VIII. 

Scion of chiefs and i|ion5r«&s, whcre,art tkou ? 

Fond hope of many nations, art thou deatW 
Could not the grave foi^t thee, and lay lofr 
Some loss majestic, less beloved head 2 
In the sad midnight, while*thy heart still bled. 

The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy. 

Death hush’d that pang for ever: with thee fled 
The present happiness»ai*d promised joy 
Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 


CLilX. 

Peasants bring forth in safety.—Can it be,*’ 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee. 

And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for flgsE; for she had pour’d 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head" 

Beheld her Iris.—Thou, too, lonely lord; 

And desolate consort—^vainly wert thoii wed! 

Th^husband of a year! the father of the dead ! 

CLXX. 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding gamient made; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes; in the dust 
The faii»hairkl Daughter of the Isles is laid. 

The love of millions?! How wo did entrust 
Futurity to her! and though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem’d 
Our children should obey her child, and bles^d 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whoso promise*secm’d 
Like stars to shepherds’ eyes :—’twas but a meteor beam’d, 
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CMXI. 

Woe unto uo, iiot«lier; for Mie slQ?:ps well: 

Tlie fickle reek of popular brcatVi, the tongue 
Of 'hoBow Counsel, the false oracle, 

Which fl'om the birth of monarchy hath ning 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstmig 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovoreings, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipoteficd'a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late,— 


CLXXII. 

These might have been her destiny; but no, 

Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair. 

Good without cfibrt, great without a foe ; 

But now a bride and mother—and now there ! 

How niany tics did that stern moment tear ! 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 
Is link’d the clwtric chain of that despair, 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love thee -best. 

cijxxin. 

Lo,*Nen/i! navell’d in the woody hUls 
So far, that the uprooting wind, which tears 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against^^the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake; 

And, calm as cherish’d hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 

All coil’d into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 
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CTJtXIV, 

And near AiDano's (jpar&j divided waves 
Shine from a sister vailey;— and afar 

The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean lav4% 

• • 

The Latian coast where sprung the Epic war, 

“Arms and the Man,”—^wliose i"e-ascending star 
Rose o’er an empire :—^but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed from Rome ;—and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains^iiftereepts the sight. 

The Sabine farm was till’d, the wc^ry bard’s delight. 

CLXXV. 

But I forget.—My Pilgrim’s shrine is won,' 

And he and I must paft,—so let it be— 

His task and mine alike are nearly done; 

Yet once more let us look upon the sea; 

The midland ocean bjjeaks on him and me. 

And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that Ocean, whicB when vje • 
Beheld it last by Calpe’s rock unfold 
Those waves, wo follow’d on till the dark Euxine tbird 


CLXXVI. 

Upon the blue Symplegades: long years— 

Long, though not veiy many, since have done 
Their -vfoi’k fin both; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly*where we had begun; 

Yet not in vain our mortal race hath ^jm. 

We have had our reward— and it is here; 

That we can yqt feel gladden’d by the sun,. 

And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dfear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is dear. 
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CLXXVII. 

Oh! that th<? Desert were i»y' dwelling-place, 
With one Spirit for my mittister, 

' That I miglit all forget the human race, 

And, having no wie, love but only her! 

Ye Elements!—^iu whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted—Can ye not 
Aepord me such a being ? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit xamfy & spot 1 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 

''ILXXVIII. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love hot Man the less, but Nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may®bc, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal. 


CLXXIX. 

Roll on,'>thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

t 

Man marks the earth with ruin—^his control 
Stops with the shore j—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are ^1 thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own. 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 
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CLXXX. 

llis steps arc not u}^n thf paths,—^thy fiAds 

Are not a spoil for hiifi—^thou dost arise 

And shake him from thae ; the vilo strength hc'wiclds 

For earth’s destruction thc>ji dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 

And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Grods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 

And dashest him again to earth j^^here let him lay. 


CIiXXXI.* 

Tlie armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals. 

The oak leviathan,s, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator th» vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These arc thy toys, and, as the snowy Sake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar, 

CLxxxn. 

Thy shores arc empires, changed in all save th«e—« 
Ass 3 npia, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they 1 
Thy waters lasted them while they were free. 

And many a tyrant*sinco; theiif shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their c^^cay 
Has dried up realms to desert;—^not so thou,* 
Unchangeable ^ve to thy wild waves’ play-J! 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
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CLXXXIII. 

Thou glorioTls mirtror, wher#thc jLlmighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in afl time, 

C’alln dr convulsed—in breeze,, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, of in the tomd clime 
Dark-heaving ;—boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of Eternity—the throne 
Of iihe Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, di’ead, fathomless, alone. 


'cxxxxiv. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful spots was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—^they to me 
Were a*dehght; and if the freshfrning sea 
Made them a terror—’t was a pleasing fear, 
For 'I was as it were a child of thee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


CLXXXV. 

My.taskns done—my song hath ceased—my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 

w <■ 

The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shtdl be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight^ la^jap—and what is writ, is writ,— 
WouM^l^ere worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been—and my visions flit 
«e S3 palpably before me—and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 
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CLXXXV. 

• 

Farewell! a word thaV mu&f be, and hSith been— 

A hound whicb makes us linger;—yet—^farewell! 

Vo ! who have traced the*Pilgrim to the scene 
Wliich is his last, if in your,mcmories‘dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
lie wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain. 

If such there were—with you, the mural of his strain ! 


ON THE PLEASURES OF THE 
IMAGINATION. 

PAPER I. 

CONTENTS. 

^hc perfection of our sight above our other souses. The pleasures 
’ of the imagination arise originally from sight. The pleasures of 
the imagination divided under two heads. ‘The pleasures of the 
imagination in some respects equal to those of the understanding. 
The extent of the pleasures of the imagination. The advantages 
a man receives from a relish of these pleasures. In what respect^ 
they arc preferable to those of the understanding. 

Avia Pieridum peragro lora, nidlius ante 
Trita solo: juvat iruegros aecedere fotUes, 

AtQue haurer e - 

_ Luob. I. 926 

In wild unclear’d^ to Muses a retreat. 

O’er ground uutrod before, I devious roam, 

And deep enamour’d into latent spnngs 
Presume to peep at coy virgin Naiads. 

Our sight is the most perfect and niost delight¬ 
ful of all our senses. It fills the mind with the 
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largest variety,of ideas, converses with its objects 
at the grciatest distance, airrl continu'es the long¬ 
est in action^ ^v'ithout heingjtired or satiated with 
its, proper .enjoyments, ^he sense of feeling 
canf indepd give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other it^eas that 'enter at the eye, except 
colours ; but at the sttme time it is very much 
straitened, and confined in its operations to the 
number, bulk, and distance of its particular ob¬ 
jects. Our sight seems designed to supply all 
these defects, gnd ijiay be considered as a more 
delicate and (Uffusivf kind of touch, that spreads, 
itse'f over an infinite n?altitude of bodies, coin- 
prebends the largest figures, and brings into our 
reach some of the most remote parts of the 
universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the imagina¬ 
tion with its ideas; so that by “ the pleasures 
of the imagination,” or “fancy” (which I shall 
use promiscucKisly), I here mean such as arise 
from visible objects, either when we have them 
actually in our view, or when we call up their 
ideas into our minds by painting, statues, des- 
' criptions, oy any the like occasion. We cannot 
indeed, have a single image in the fancy that did 
not makb its first entrance through the sight; 
but we have the power of retaining, altering, 
and compounding those images which we have 
once received, into all the varieties of picture 
and vision thatt are most agreeable to the imagi¬ 
nation : for by this faculty, a man in a dungeon 
«s eapable of entertaining himself with scenes and 
landscapes more beautiful than any that can h® 
'found in the whole compass of nature. 
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There are few words in the Enelish language 
[Which are ertiployed iu^a more loose*^find undrcuni-j 
bcribed sense than thqse of tho fsincy and the 
tmagination. I thc&efoi'fe thought It necessary 
to fix and determine* the notion o^ these two 
words, as 1 intend to make use of theto iu the. 
thread of my following .speculations, that the 


reader may conceive rightly what is the subject 
Which I proceed upon, I must therefore desire 
him to remember, that by “ the pleasures of the 
imagination,” I mean only such pleasures as arise 
joriginally from sight,, and tliat I, divide these 
{pleasures into two kinder my des%n being first 
bf all to discourse of those primary jpleasures of 
che imagination, which entirely proceed from 
jsuch objects as are before our eyes; and in the 
pext place to speak of those secondary pleasures 
lof the imagination which flow from the. ideas ef 
[Visible objects, when the objects are not*actually 
^before the eye, but are called up ipto our jnemo- 
yies, or formed into agreeable visions o*f things 
[that are either absent or fictitious. 

I The * pleasures of the imagination, taken in 
their full extent, are not so gross as those of* 
sense, nor so refined as those of *the understand¬ 
ing. The last are indeed more* preferable, 
jbecause they are founded on some new know- 
edge or imgrofement in the mind of man; yet 
't must be confessed* that thdse of the imagina¬ 
tion are as great and as transporting as the other. 
j4 beautiful prospect delights the souj as much 
a demonstration; and a descriptioji in Homgf 
,ias charmed more readers than a chapter in 
jAristotle. Besides, the pleasures of the imagi- 
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nation have this advantage above those of the 
«>understanding, that they »re more dbvious and 
, more easy to be'acquired. It is but opening the 
eye, and the scene enters! colours paint thein- 
selves^oii thf fancy, with very little attention of 
J;hought or application ctf mind in the beholder. 
We are struck, we know not how, vdth the sym¬ 
metry of any thing we see, and immediately assent 
to the beauty of an object, without inquiring into 
the particular causes and- occasions of it. 

A man of a poljte imagination is let into a 
great ma.’iy pleasures that the vulgar are not. 
cap&ble of receiving. He can converse with a 
picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refeshment iir 
a description, and often feels a greater satisfac¬ 
tion in the prospect of fields and meadows, than 
another .does in the possession. It gives him, 
indeed, a kind of property in every thing he 
sees, and makos the most rude uncultivated parts 
of nature adnyiiister to his pleasures; so that 
he looks upon the world as it yvere in another 
light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms 
that conceal themselves from the generality of 
manirind. 

There are indeed but very few who know how 
to be idle and innocent, or have a relish of any 
pleasures that are not criminal; every diversion 
they take is at the expense '’of some one virtue 
or another, and their very first step out of busi¬ 
ness is intp vice or folly. A man should endea- 
■jjour, therefore, to make the sphere of his 
innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he 
may retire into them with safety, and find m 
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(them such^a satisfaction,as a wyse man^ would 
jnot blush to take. >Of this nature Eye those of 
ithe imagination, wjiioh, do not* require such a* 
bent of thought as is necessary to oyir more seri¬ 
ous employments, nor, at the same ‘tinie,. sftffer 
the mind to sink into that negligence and remiss- ' 
ness, which are apt to* accompany our more 
sensual delights, but, like a gentle exercise to 
the faculties, awaken them from sloth and i9le- 
ness, without putting them upon any labour or 
idifficulty. , 

I We might here add, that, the pleasures of the 
fancy are more conducive ^ heallh than O^ose 
of the understanding, which are worked out by 
dint of thinking, and p^ttended with too violent 
a labour of the brain. Delightful scenes, whe¬ 
ther in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the bodj as well as the mind.< and net 
only serve to clear and brighten the imagination, 
but are able to disperse grief aiod melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agree¬ 
able motions. For this reason, Sir Francis Ba¬ 
con, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought 
it improper to prescribe to his pad§r a poem of 
a prospect, where he particularly dissua^e^ him 
from knotty and subtle disquisition]^, afld advises 
him to pujsu^ studies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustfious objects, as histories, fa¬ 
bles and contemplations of nature. 

' I have in this paper, by way ai introduction, 
settled the notion of those pleasuses of the 
‘oiagination which are the subject of*‘my preseat 
i^ndertaking, and endeavoured, by several consi¬ 
derations, to recommend to my reader the pursuit 
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those pleasures. shall in my next paper 
<amine the several sources* from wh^ence these 
leasures are derived.—O. 


PAPEli II. 

COMl’ENTS. 

hroc sources of all the pleasures of the imagination, in our survey 
, of outward objects. How what is great pleases the imagination. 
How Avhat is new jiloases the iinaginatiou. How what is beauti¬ 
ful in our sj)ecics pleases the iiuagihation. How what i.s beautiful 
ill general ])leases the imagination. What other accidental causes 
may contribute to the heightening of those pleasures. 

- Div'isum sic breve Hct opus —Maht. Eij. iv, 83. 

The work, divided aptly, shorter grow.s. 


; SHALL first consider those pleasures of the 
magination which arise from the actual view 
iT?d surv.ey of outward objects: and these, I 
hink, all proceed from the sight of what is great, 
incommpn, or 4jeautiful. There may, indeed, be 
jomething so terrible, or offensive, that the horror 
3r loatli&omeness of an object may overbear the 
Measure which results from its greatness, novel¬ 
ty, or beauty : but still there will be such a mix¬ 
ture of delight in the very disgust it gives us, 
as any of ftese three qualifications are most 
conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of 
any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view, considered as one entire piece. Such are 
the prospects of an open champaign country, a 
vast uncultivated desert, of huge heaps of moun¬ 
tains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide ex¬ 
panse of water, where we are not struck w'ith the 
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novelty or beauty of the si<?ht, but wjth that 
rude kind of magnificence which appe,ars in man^ 
of these stupendous worries of ntituj-e. Our ima' 
gination loves to filled with ai),object, or to 
grasp at any thing that is too hi" for its» capacity/ 
We are flung into a*pleasing.astonishment Eft* 
such unbounded views, ^nd feel a delightful still¬ 
ness and amazement in the soul at the apprehen¬ 
sion of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a restraint upon it, 
and is apt to fancy itself .under a sort of con¬ 
finement, when the sight pent up ia a narrow 
compass, and shortened (yi every side b^ the 
neighbourhood of walls or mountains. On' the 
contrary, a spacious Ijorison is an image of liber¬ 
ty, where the eye has room to range abroad, to 
expatiate at large on the immensity of its views, 
and to lose itself amidst the variety .of object's 
that offer themselves to its observation. Such 
wide and Undetermined prospects Eire as pleasing 
to the fancy as the speculations of eternity or 
infinitude are to the understanding. But if there 
be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a,heaven adof- 
ned with stars and meteors, or a spaciojus, land¬ 
scape cut out into rivers, wood#, foebs, and 
meadows, the pleasure still grow s upon us, as it 
arises from more tjjan a single principle. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raises 
a pleasure in the imagination, •because it fills 
the soul with an agreeable surprise, .gratifies its? 
curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it wtas 
not before possessed. We are indeed so often 
conversant with one set of objects, and tired 
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out witji so many repealed shows of the same 
things, that whatever is ne\V or uncommon con- 
'tributes a liftle' to vary human life, anti to di¬ 
vert our minds for a while fvith the strangeness 
of its appearance. It serves us for a kind of 
refreshment, and takes us off from that satiety 
we are apt to complain'’of, in our usual and or¬ 
dinary entertainments. It is this that bestows 
charms, on a monster, and makes even the im¬ 
perfections of nature pledsfe us. It is this that 
recommends variety, where the mind is every 
instant called off to s,omcthing new, and the at¬ 
tention not suffered to dwell too long, and waste 
itself on any. particular object. It is this, like¬ 
wise, that improves what is great or beautiful, and 
makes it afford the mind a double entertainment. 
Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season 
ofuthe yetjir pleasant to look upon, but never so 
much as in the opening of the spring, when 
they are all new and fresh, with their first gloss 
upon them, and not yet too much accustomed 
and familiar to the eye. For this reason there 
is nothing that more enlivens a prospect than 
rivers, jette^us, or falls of w'ater, where the 
scene,. i§ perpetually shifting, and entertaining 
the sight dvefy moment with something that is 
new. We are quickly tired with,looking upon 
hills and valleys, vyhere every thing continues 
fixed and settled in the same place and posture, 
but find our thoughts a little agitated and re¬ 
lieved at the sight of such objects as are ever 
in^.motion, aEd sliding away froin beneath the 
eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way more 
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directly 1,0 the soul than heaijty, whi<;h imme¬ 
diately diffuses a s<*cret satisfaction and complS- 
cency through the ima^inationj„*antl gives a finish¬ 
ing to any thing that.is great or unQommon. .The 
very first discovery ^of it strikes the ankidf* witK 
an inward joy, and spreads a .cheerfulness and 
delight through all its* faculties. There is not 
perhaps any real beauty or deformity more in 
one piece of matter than another, becaus*awe* 
might have been so^ade, that whatsoever now 
appears loathsome to us might have shown itself 
agreeable; but we find by experience that there 
are several modifications^of maUer, whifth the 
mind, without any previous consideration, pro¬ 
nounces at first sight beautiful or deformed. 
Thus we see that every different species of sen¬ 
sible creatures has its different notions of beauty,* 
and that each of them is most affected with4he 
beauties of its own kind. This is no where 
more remarkable than in birds of the s,ame shape, 
and proportion, where we often see the male 
deteBmined in his courtship by the single grain 
or tincture of a feather, and never discovering 
any charms but in the colour ^f it^ species. 

■ Scit tlialamo servaro fiJem, sanctasqjie voretur* 

Connubii legos ; non ilium in pcctorc candor 
Solioitat siveiis ; nequo pravum acceiidit amorem 
Splcndida lanug», vel honest# in vcrticc crista, 

Purpurcusve nitor pomiarum ; ast agmina late 
Fmminea explorat cautus, maculascftae requirit 
Cognatas, paribusque iutcrlita corpora guttis ; 

Ni facerct, pictis sylvaui circum undiqu^ monstris 
Confusarn aspiccres vulgo partusque biformes, 

Et genus ambiguum, ot veneris monumenta nefauduu. 
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Tfinc merulfi in iiigro sc otdectat nigra maritn ; 

Him: i^ociuni lasciva petit Phil* im-la canovum, 

Agnoscitq^ue piires sonitus ;ihiiic nocHia tctram 
Cunitiom alarum, ct glaucos mitatar ocollos. 

■ Ncinpc sii)i semper constat, crescihiuo quotannis 
Lucida progenies, cantos coniossa parentes ; 

Uxiin virides inter saltus.’ncosque sonoros 
Vere novo exnltat, jihunasque decora juventus 
Explicat ad solem patriisque colorihus ardet. 

The feather’d husband, td Ilxs partner true, 

Preserves connubial j-ites inviolate. 

With Cold indiflFercnco eveiy charm he sees, 

. The milky ■whitencs.s of t^e stately neck, 

The shining down, proud crest, and purple wings: 

I5ut cautious with a searching eye explores 

k 

The female tribes, his proper mate to fiml, 

With kindred colours mark’d ; did ho not so, 

The ^ro\'C with painted monsters would abound ; 

Tli’ afidiiguous jij'oduct of unnatural love. 

'fhe blackbird hence selects her sooty spou.se ; 

The nightingale her musical conqiecr, 

Lur’d by the well-known voice, the bird of night, 

Smit with his dusky wings and greenish eyes, 

Woos his dun jiaramour. The beauteous race 
Speak thc'chaste loves of their progenitors; 

•When, by the spring invited, they exult 
111 woods and fields, and to the sun unfold 
Their plumc.s, that with paternal colouijs glojy. 

There is a second kind of beanty that we find 
in the several piy)ducts of art and nature, which 
does not work in the imagination with that 
3 va£mth ant! ^violence as the beauty that ap¬ 
pears in our proper species, but is apt how¬ 
ever to raise in us a secret delight, and a kind of 
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fondness for the places or objects in which we 
discover It. This ^consists either in the gaiety 
or variety of colours,^in the sjiininelfry and pro- 
protion of parts, iiVthe'arrangement and disposi^ 
tion of bodies, oi* in a just mixture^‘and, 
concurrence of all together. Among th(*se*several 
kinds of beauty the eyp takes*most*delight in 
colours. We nowhere meet with a more glori¬ 
ous or pleasing show in nature, than what appears 
in the heavens at thci rising and setting* of the 
sun, which is wholly made up of those different 
stains of light that show thhmselves in clouds of 
a different situation.* Fof this Beaso*n wa find 
the poets, who are ahva*ys mddressing themsrelves 
to the imagination, borrowing nfore of their 
epithets from colour^, than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is 
great, strange, or beautiful, and is still more 
pleased the more it* finds of these perfection^in 
the same object, so it is capable of receiving a 
satisfaction by the assistance of anothe*r sense. 
Thus, any continued sound, *as the music of 
birds* or a fall of water, awakens every mo¬ 
ment the mind of the beholder, and makes him 
more attentive to the several boauties of th*e 
place that lie before him. Thus, if there*arises 
a fragrancy of smells or perfumes, they heighten 
the pleasiflres\)f the imagination, and make even 
the colours and vefdure of the landscape appear 
more agreeable; for the ideas of both senses re¬ 
commend each other, and are pleasanter to¬ 
gether than when they enter the mind*separately :* 
as the different colours of a pictufe, when tlffey 
are well disposed, set off one another, and re- 
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ceive an additional beauty from the advantage 
pf their situation.—O. 


TAPER III. 

CONTENTS. 

Why the necessary cansc of our being i)loase(l with what is great, 
new, or beautiful, unknown. Why the final cause more known 
and more useful. The final cause of our being pleased with what 
is great. The final cau.se of our being pleaseil with what is new. 
The final cause of our bemg pleased with what is beautiful in our 
own species. The final cause of oui; being pleased with what is 
beautifid in general. 

- CausfiJdtet, ris est notiuima —;— Ovid. Met. ix, 207. 

Tb' cause is secret, but the cftect is known.— Addkon. 

Though in yesterday’s paper we considered how 
every thing that is great, new', or beautiful is 
apt to affect the imagination with pleasure, we 
rap St own it is impossible for us to assign 
the necess'ary cause of this pleasure, because we 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
substance of a human soul, which might help us 
to discover the conformity or disagreeableness 
of the one to the other; and therefore, for want 
of such a light, all that we we can do in specu¬ 
lations of thfs kind, is to reflect on those opera¬ 
tions of "^the soul that are most agreeable, and to 
range, under their proper heads, what is pleas¬ 
ing or displeasing to the mind, fvitliout being 
able to trace out the' several necessary^ and effi¬ 
cient causes frpm whence the pleasure or dis¬ 
pleasure arises. 

Jb'inal causes lie more bare and open to our 
observation, as they are often a greater variety 
that belong to the same effect; and these, though 
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they are iy)t altogether so satisfactory, ^re ge>^ 
ncrally more useful than the other, a» they give 
us greater occasio^ of .admiriiig the goodness* 
and wisdom of the hivit Contriver. 

One of the final causes of our dtliglitnn’any 
thing that is great may be this.. The* Supremd 
Autlior of our being hits so formed the soul of 
man, that nothing but himself can be its l^st, 
adequate, and proper hap])iness. Because^there¬ 
fore, a great part of bur happiness must arise 
from the contemplation of.his being, that he 
might give our souls a just rejish tor such a 
contemplation, he has iftadj? them naturally de¬ 
light in the apprehension of what is great or 
unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleasing emotion of the mind, immediately rises 
at the consideration of any object that takes up 
a great deal of roo^ in the fancy, and, by cdli- 
sequence, will improve into the highest pitch of 
astonishment and devotion when ^ve contemplate 
his nature, that is neither circunrscribed by time 
nor place, nor to be comprehended by the largest 
capacity of a created being. 

lie has annexed a secret pl{;asurc to the idea 
of any thing that is new or uncomjnon,,tlmt he 
might encourage us in the pursuit affer know¬ 
ledge, and pngfigc us to search into the wonders 
of his creation; for every imw idea brings such 
a pleasure with it, as rewards any pains we have 
taken in its accpxisition, and consequently serves 
as a motive to ])ut us upon fresh discoveries. 

He has made' every thing that is'beautiful fti 
our own species pleasant, that all creatures might 
bp tempted to multiply their kind, and fill.the 

s s 
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world vvith inhabitants ; for it is very remarkable, 
that wherever nature is cros.^ed in tiie production 
of a monste’’ (the residt of any unnatural mix¬ 
ture), the breed is incapable of propagating its 
likeness, aiivl of ibunding a new order of crea¬ 
tures : so that, unless all animals were allured by 
the beauty of their own species, generation 
wopld be at an end, and the earth unpeopled. 

' 'In the last place, he has made every thing that 
is beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or rather 
has made so many objects appear beautiful, that 
he might render the whole creation more gay and 
delightful, lie has, given almost every thing 
about us the power of raising agreeable ideas in 
the imagination: so that'it is impossible for us 
to behold his works with coldness or indifference, 
and to survey so many beauties without a secret 
satisfaction and complacency. Things would 
make but a poor appearance to the eye, if we 
saw them only in their proper figures and mo¬ 
tions : and what reason can we assign for their 
exciting in us many of those ideas which arc 
diflerent from any thing that exists in the objects 
themselves (for such are light and colours), were 
it net to add supernumerary ornaments to the 
universe, and make it more agreeable to the ima¬ 
gination? We are every where entertained with 
pleasing shows and apparitions: we discover 
imaginary glories in the heavens and in the earth, 
and see some 'of this visionary beauty poured 
out upon t|ie whole creation: hut what a rough 
misightly stretch of nature shoidd we be enter¬ 
tained with,-did all her colouring disappear, and 
the several distinctions of light and shade vanish ? 
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In short, our souls are at present (leli^htCiilly 
lostandbe^viklered in a plcasinj? flelusion/and 
\ralk about like the enchanted hoi'o of h r@manee, 
Avho sees beautiful %astlfcs, woods, Jfnd meadows ;* 
and, al the same fime, hears tlih warbliqg of, 
birds, and the })urling»of streams; but'upon the, 
linishiug of some secret,spell tlfe fantastic scene 
breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds him 
on a barren heath, or in a solitary clesert. It is 
not improbable that ^o/nething like this fliay *lje 
the state of the soul after its first separation, in 
respect of the images it n^ill receive^from mat¬ 
ter; though indeed tne^idfeas of colours ace so 
pleasing and beautiful in»the imaginatioi^ that 
it is possible the soul will not be deprived of 
them, but perhaps fhid them excited by some 
other occasional cause, as they are at present by ^ 
the different impressions of the subtle matter on 
the organ of sight. • • * 

I have here supposed that my reader is ac- 
(piainted with that great modern discovery,' 
W'hich is at present universally a’cknowledged by 
all th’e inquirers into natural philosophy; namely, 
that light and colours, as apprehended by tl^e 
imagination, are only ideas in*1110 fnind, and not 
qualities that have any existence it| njattef. As 
this is a truth which has been proved incontes¬ 
tably by rftany modern philosophers, and is in¬ 
deed one of the finest speculations in that science, 
if the English reader would sge the notion ex¬ 
plained at large, he may find it in the eightlj 
chapter of the second book of Mr! Locke’s 
Essay on Human Understandiiig.-AQ. 
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rAl’ElJ IV. 


CON’rKNTS. 

The ’.vtivkti tif ouiture iiiorc ploiiwint the iinagiiuitioii than tliow 
. of art. The works oV nature pleasant, the rnorc tliey 

resemble those of art. The works'of art more pleasant, the 
more they rcst'inblc those of uatui-c. Our English plantations 
and'gardens considered in the foregoing light. 

- -Alter!n-t tti^e 

Alteru fjoseil /■('.<, el coiijiinit inniee. 

11 OR. A as I’oKT. V. 410. 


tl 

Hut Jiiutually ikmmI otlier’s help.—K owcommon. 

If we consider the "works of nature and art as 
they,are qualified to entertain the imagination, 
we shall find the Iasi; very defective, in compa¬ 
rison of the fhrmer; for though they may some¬ 
times appear as beautiful" or strange, they can 
have nothing in them of that vastness and im¬ 
mensity, which afford so great an entertainment 
to Vhe mind of the beholder; The one may be 
as polite and delicate as the other, but can never 
show h 6 rself so*' august and magnificent in the 
design. There' is something more bold and 
masterly in the rough careless strokes of nature, 
than in the nice touches and embellishment of 
art. The beauties of the most stately garden 
or palace lie pi a narrow compass; the imagina¬ 
tion immediately runs them over, and requires 
something else to gratify her; but in the wide 
fields of nature, the sight wanders up and down 
without confinement, and is fed with infinite 
Variety of images, without any certain stint or 
number. .F^r this reason we always find the poet 
in "love withthe country life, where nature ap- 
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pears in the greatest perfection, and furnrshes 
out all thoffe scenes tjiat are most* a])t^to‘delight* 
the itnagination. 

Scvi[itoniiii cTionis oiifiiis luiiat uciims, cl ftisril nrlics. 


JliHi. ^ El', n, 77. 


-grotto.s ami to grovi's wc mu. 

To CUM' and nilciicc, every Jltuse’.s mou.— J’oi'is. 

llic sccura (jiiics ct uc^cyi fiill(-ro vita, 

SpcluiiciO, vivi<iiio lacus ; hie frigida Tcmjic, 

Divcb opnin varianim ; hie latis otia fumli.b, 

Mugitus(|ue boiiui, uiidlesque siU) arborc .somiji. 

Vino. (Jkouo. n.»J(i7. 


Here easy (]uict, a Hccure retreat, 

A liariidess life that kiHivvK not how to cheat. 

With lioine-bred [ileiity the rich owner bleh.-!, 

And rural i>leasiireb crown his hu])ninesn. 

Unve,\M witli quarrels, undisturb’d with noise. 

The country king his iieaeeful realm enjoys: 

Cool grots and liv'inglakes, th(' flow’ry jiriile 
Of meads, and streams that through the vidley glide; 

And shady gi’oves that easy .slcej) invifl', , • 

And, after toilsome days, a sweet i-epi^e at night.—D uyiikn. 

• 

But though there are several of those wild 
scenes that are more delightful than any artifi. 
cial shows, yet we find the wofks of nature still 
more pleasant, the more they reseilible Ihose of 
art; for in this case our pleasure rises from a 
double principle; f|;om the agreeableness of the 
objects to the eye, and from their similitude to 
other objects. We are pleased as well with 
comparing their beauties, as with surveying them,' 
and can represent them to our min^s, either ^s 
copies or originals. Hence it is that we take 
delight in a prospect which is well laid out, and 
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diversified with fields and meadows, woods and 
rivers; in those accidental landscapes of trees, 
clouds, and cities', that are sometimes found in the 
veins of marble; in the curious fret-work of 
rocks ^nd grottos; and, in a word, in anything 
♦hat hath such a variety or regularity as may 
seem the effect of design in what we. call the 
works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise in value ac¬ 
cording as they more or less resemble those of 
art, we may be sure that artificial works re¬ 
ceive a greater advantage from their resem- 
hlance of such as ai*e' natural; because here the 
similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern 
more perfect. The prettiest landscape I ever 
saw, was one drawn on the walls of a dark room, 
which stood opposite on one side to a navigable 
river, and on the other to a park. The expe¬ 
riment is very common in optics. Here you 
might discover the waves and fluctuations of 
the water in strong and proper colours, with 
the picture of a ship entering at one end, and 
sailing by degrees through the whole piece. On 
another there appeared the green shadows of 
trees, weaving td and fro with the wind, and 
herds of deef among them in miniature, leaping 
about upon the wall. I must confess the novelty 
of such a sight may be one occasibn bf its plea¬ 
santness to the imagination; but certainly its 
chief reason is its nearest resemblance to nature, 
as it docs^ not only, like other pictures, give 
the colour and figure, but the motion of the 
things it represents. 

We have-before observed, that there is gener- 
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ally in nature something more gi^ancl and august 
than what Ve meet ^I’ith in the curiosities of art? 
When, therefore, we. see this* imitatecf in any, 
measure, it gives u^^ nobler and more exajted 
kind of pleasure than what we receive,frpnt the' 
nicer and more accurate productions of art. On' 
this account our English gardens are not so en¬ 
tertaining to the fancy as those in France and 
Italy, where we see a large extent of ground*co¬ 
vered over with an agneeable mixture of garden 
and forest, which represent^every where an arti¬ 
ficial rudeness, much more charmingn than that 
neatness and elegancy .wfiich w’6 meet w^th in 
those of our own country.* It mig^t indeed be 
of ill consequence to^ the**public, as well as un¬ 
profitable t5 private persons, to alienate so much 
ground from pasturage and the plough, in many 
parts of a country that is so well peo^ded, ^d 
cultivated to a far greater advantage. ’But why 
may not a whole estate be throv^n into a, kind of 
garden by frequent plantations, Jhat may turn as 
much to the profit as the pleasure of the owner? 
A marsh overgrown with willows, or a mountain 
shaded with oaks, are not only more beautiful, 
but more beneficial, than wherf they lie bare and 
unadorned. Fields of corn makte a "pleasant 
prospect; and if the walks were a little taken 
care of th*at lie between them, if the natural 
embroidery of the meadoivs were helped and 
improved by some small additions of art, and 
the several rows of hedges set off by trees and, 
flowers that the soil was capable o^’receiving, a, 
man might make a pretty landscape of his own 
possessions. 
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Writers who have given us an account of China, 
tell us the inhabitants of t^’at countiV laugh at 
,the plairtations o'; our Europeans, wliich are laid 
out by the rule and line; because, they say, any 
person;nay place trees in equal rows and uniform 
figures, They choose rather to show a genius 
in works of this nature, and therefore always 
conceal the art by which they direct themselves. 
They have a word, it seems, in their language, by 
which they express the pas’ticular beauty of a 
plantation that thus strikes the imagination at 
first sight,rwithout discovering what it is that 
has sb agreeable an eflec^. Our British garden¬ 
ers, on the contrary, instead of humouring nature, 
love to deviate from it as much as possible. Our 
trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. We 
see the marks of the scissars upon every plant 
and bush.. I do not know whether I am singular 
in my opinion, but for my own part, I would 
rather Ipok upqn a tree in all its luxuriaucy and 
diffusion of boughs and branches, than when it 
is thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical 
figure; and cannot but fancy that an orchard in 
flow^er looks infinitely more delightful than all 
the little labyrinth’s of the most finished parterre. 
But, as bur great modellers of gardens have their 
magazines of plants to dispose of, it is very natur¬ 
al for them to tear up all the beautiful plantations 
of fruit-trees, and co’ntrive a plan that may most 
turn to their Qwn profit, in taking off’ their 
|ijvergreens, and the like moveable plants, with 
owych their's,pops are plentifuHy-stocked.—O. 
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TAPER V. 

Of architecture, as it affects t 1 i(> iniagiuatiol. Orcatnei^ in arch!-, 
tccturc relates either toVio h»lk or to Wiu ntSiiiier. Oreatiicss 
of hulk in the ancient orieiitiil huildings. Tluvuieieiit ae<(mftts 
of tliesc laiildnigs coiiffrined, 1 . Kroiti tlie advatitages f(jr rSising 
su<'ii works, in th<' iirst ages oli the worhl, aiMl in eastern climates ^ 
i!. Kroiu several of them wliieli are still extant. Tnstanii's how 
greatness of manner affects the hnagination. A Kiein h author’s 
ohscnations on this subject. Why concave ainl conve.x ffgures 
give a greatness of manner to works of arehiteiture. Ejery 
thing tli.it pleases the imagination in architeeture, is eit 4 er graat, 
beautiful, or new. 


A<hle tot er/rcjjtits ttr/zen, openttnijue laf/orem^ 

Vine? Okoro. 11.45.'). 

\Vitncs,s our cities of ilhcstrious name." 

Their costly labour,#md stupendous frame.—D ryi>e\. 

Having already shown how the fancy is affected 
by the works of nature, and afterwat;ds coinsi- 
dered in "encral both’tlie works of nature and of 
art, how they mutually assist and«complefee each 
other in forming such scenes and prospects as are 
most apt to delight the mind of the beholder, I 
shall in this paper throw together some reflec¬ 
tions on that particular art, which l;as more im-* 
mediate tendency, than any other, to produce 
those primary pleasures of the ‘infagination 
which have hitherto been the subject of this 
discourse. The arl; I mean ^ is that of architec¬ 
ture, which I shall consider only with regard to 
the light in which the foregoing speculations 
have placed it, without entering into those rules 
and maxims which the great masters «6f architec¬ 
ture have laid down, and explained at large in 
numberless treatises upon that subject. 
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Greatness in .the works of architecture may he 
'consid|rc(J as relating to tVe bulk aAd body of 
structure, oi; to'the inanimr jn which it is built. 
As, for the .first, we find tlie ancients, especially 
among the eastern nations of the woild, intinite- 
Jy superior to the moderns. 

Not to mention the‘tower of Babel, of which 
an old author says, there were the foundations 
to "be . .seen in his time, which looked like a s])a- 
cious mountain; what ccfifid be more noble than 
the walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and 
its temple to .Tujntcr,Bolus-, that rose a mile high 
by Qight several sto^ries, each story a furlong in 
height, and ,on the top of which was the Baby¬ 
lonian observatory ? I might here, likewise, take 
notice of the huge rock that was cut into the 
figure of Semiramis, with the smaller rocks that 
la^' by it in the shape of tributary kings; the 
prodigious basiu, or artificial lake, which took 
in the -whole Euphrates, till such time as a new 
canal was formed for its reception, with the se¬ 
veral trenches through which that river wgs con¬ 
veyed. I know there are ])ersons who look upon 
■some of thci^e wonders of art as fabulous; but I 
cannpt find any grounds for such a suspicion; 
unless it ‘be^that we have no such works among 
us at present. There were, indeed, many greater 
advantages for buildings in, those times, and in 
that part of the world, than have been met with 
ever since. The earth was extremely fruitful; 
men lived {generally on pasturage, which requires 
a# much smaller number of hands than agricul¬ 
ture. There were few trades to employ the busy 
part of mankind, and fewer arts and sciences to 
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give work to men of speculative tempers; and, 
what is m<?re than 5^1 the rest, the p^rinhe was^ 
absolute; so that, when he went to war,Mie put 
himself at the head'gf flie whole people; as^ve 
find Serniramis leading her three mOlions,to»the 
field, and yet overpowErd by thd number of hen 
enemies. It is no wonder, therefore, when siie 
was at peace, and turned her thoughts on build¬ 
ing, that she could accomplish such great wofks, 
with such a prodigions* multitude of labourers: 
besides that in her climate tljere was small inter¬ 
ruption of frosts and. winters, which «nake the 
northern workmen lie half a year idle. I i^ght 
mention, too, among the benelits of, the climate, 
what historians say of, the earth, that it sweated 
out a hitumen, or natural kind of mortar, which 
is doubtless the same with that mentioned in the 
holy writ, as contributing to the structure jof 
Bahel: “ Slime they’used instead of mortar.” 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids,, which 
answer to the descriptions that have been made 
of them ; and I cpiestion not but a traveller might 
find out some remains of the labyrinth that cover¬ 
ed a whole province, and had a hundred temples 
disposed among its several quarfers a*nd divisions. 

The wall of China is one of these dasterh ^pieces 
of magnificence, which makes a figure even in 
the map o*f tCc w^rld, although an account of 
it would have been thought’ fabulous, were not 
the wall itself still extant. • 

We are obliged to devotion for j;he noblest* 
buildings that have adorned the sev^'al couiftrjfs 
of the world. It is this which has set men at 
work on temples and public places of worship. 
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not only that they might, by the magnificence of 
of the .building, invite the t)eity to reside within 
tit, but that such stupeudeus. works might, at the 
same time, open the mind, to vast conceptions, 
and- fit it to converse with the divinity of the 
place. For every thing tliat is majestic imprints 
an awfnlness and revertnee on the mind of the 
beholder, and strikes in with the natural great¬ 
ness of the soul. 

In the second place we' are to consider great¬ 
ness of manner in architecture, which has such 
force upoii the imagination, that a small building, 
where it appears, i^hall give the mind nobler 
ideas than one of twent) times the bulk, where 
the manner is ordinary or Ijttl^. Thus, perhaps, a 
man would have been more astonished with the 
majestic air that appeared in one of Lysippus’s 
stetues of Alexander, though no bigger than the 
life, than he might have been with mount Athos, 
had it .been cut into the figure of the hero, ac¬ 
cording to thft proposal of Phidias, with a 
river in one hand, and a city in the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind 
he finds in himself at his first entrance into the 
Pantheon at Rome, and how his imagination is 
filled with something great and ainazing; and, 
at the same time, consider how lijtle, in propor¬ 
tion, he is affected with the;.inside of a Gothic 
cathedral, though it be five times larger than the 
fOther; which can arise from nothing else but the 
greatness of the manner in the one, and the 
meaShfess in.,the other. 

I have seen an observation upon this subject 
in a French author, which very much pleased me. 
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It is ill Monsieur Frcart’s Parallel of the £Mncieiit 
and niodcrfi Architecture. 1 sh*all gjveyit th^ 
reader with the sauys terms of ait ^hich ne has* 
made use of. “ 1 aip observing,” jsays he, a 
tliiitg which, in my opinion, is very, curibus, 
whence it proceeds, thlit in the ^aine quantity of 
superficies, the one iiumner seems great and 
magniticent, and the other poor and trifling; the 
reason is line and uiiconinion. I say, theii, t‘hat 
to introduce into arHfitectiire this grandeur of 
manner, we ought so to procyed, that the division 
of the principal members the ordei* may ^con¬ 
sist but of few parts, tlmt |liey be* all great, a«d 
of a bold and ample relievo, and sivclling: and 
that the eye beholdiiig nothing little and mean, 
the imagination may be more vigorously touched 
and aflected with the work that stands before it. 
For example: in a cornice, if the gola,*or cyraa- 
tium of the corona.’ the coping, the modillions 
or dcntilli, make a noble show l)f their graceful 
projections, if wc sec none of that ordinary 
confuMon which is the result of those little 
cavities, quarter rounds of the astragal, and I 
know not how many other intermin^gled particut 
lars, which produce no effect in great and massy 
works, and which very uiiprolitifbly take up 
place to the prejudice of the principal member, 
it is more* certain ,that this manner will appear 
solemn and great; as, on tlie contrary, that it 
will have but a poor and mean effect, where there 
is a redundancy of those smaller .ornaments, 
which divide and scatter the angles .of the siglit 
into such a multitude of rays, so pressed together 
that the whole will appear but a confusion.” 
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Among sill tlie figures in architecture, there 
are no'^ie that have a great/sr air tliau the cou 
, cave and thc^eonvex ; and we find in the aneienj 
an.t} modern architecture, well in the remote 
paris of Chnia, as in countries nearer home, •that 
'■ound pillars and vaulted roofs make a great 
part of those buildings which are designed foi 
pomp and magnificence. The reason 1 take to 
hq, because in these figures we generally see 
more of the body than ir. those of other kinds. 
There are, indeed,, figures of bodies, where the 
eye may take in twojthirds of the surface; but, 
as in such bodies, the sight must split upon 
several auglqs, it does not take in one uniform 
idea, but scvei’al ideas of the same kind. Look 
upon the outside of a dome, your eye half sur¬ 
rounds it; look upon the inside, and at one 
glance you have all the prospect of it; the entire 
concavity falls into your eye at once, the sight 
being as the cciitre that collects and gathers into 
it the lines of, the whole circumference: in a 
H(|uare pillar, the sight often takes in but a fourth 
part of the surface; and in a square concave 
must move up and down to the different sides, 
before it is' master of all the inward surface. 
For tWs reason, the fancy is infinitely more struck 
with the view of the open air and skies, that pas¬ 
ses through an arch, than what comes through a 
square, or any other figure. The figure of the 
rainbow does not contribute less to its magnifi¬ 
cence thaiijthe colours to its beauty, as it is very 
jjQotically d'q^icribed by the son of Sirach : “ Look 
upon the rainbow, and pral?.e Him that made it; 
vcry"n)eautiful is it in its brightness; it encom- 
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passes the heavens with a p^loripus circl^,*and 
the hands fcf the Mo^t High have bende(^it.” 

Having thus spoken.of that ^reatness^which, 
affects the mind in'^rcfiitecture, might nj^xt 
show the pleasure that arises in the,imagi,niirtion 
from wiiat a])pears newf and beailtiful ui this art; 
but as every beholder has»naturally a greater taste 
of these two perfections in every building which 
oifcrs itself to his view, than of that which 1 Ifavje 
hitherto considered.Islmll not trouble my readers 
with any reflections upon it. ^t is sufficient for my 
present purpose to olnserve^that there «s nothing 
in this whole art which pleases the imagingllion, 
but as it is great, uncommon, or begiutiful.—O. 

TAPEll VI. 

C'ONTKNTK. 

. w 

The socon<lary ph-a'iiircs of the iiiiiis’iiiation. The hovet’a! hourees of 
the plc.iMires (stituary, paiuting, description, anil imihio) eom- 
]iared tog'dlicr. The final canse of our re(»‘i\ ing pleiiinii’e from 
these -.pver.d sourei's. Of descriptions in p.irticidar,* The power 
of words over tlie imagination. AVhy oin'reader is more plea-i- 
cd wilji do.scription.s tlian another. 

QmUanu hoe simile esl oculis, (/nod menie ri<h“iHus. 

Lock. ix. TiU. 

So far as what we see with our minds, boars similitude to what 
we see with our eyes. 

* «k 

I AT first divided the pleasures of the imagination 
into such as arise from objects that are actually 
before our eyes, or that once entere^l in at our' 
eyes, and are afterwards called up i^fto the mijpd 
either barely by its own operations, or on occa¬ 
sion of something without us, as statues or dcs- 
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crip'ii^ns. We, have already considered the first 
divisio^ii, and shall therefore enter oh the other, 
which,'for distiuction sa.’<e, I have called “The 
Sqcondary Pleasures of the.lSnagination.” When 
I say the ideas we receive from statues, descrip¬ 
tions, or .such-like occasions, ai’e the same that 
were once actually in o<:ir view, it must not be 
understood that we had once seen the very place, 
ajstion, or person, that are carved or described. 
It is sufficient that we have seen places, persons, 
or actions in general, which bear a resemblance, 
or at lest some remote analogy, with what we 
find 'represented ; since it is in the jiovvcr of the 
imagination,, when it is once stocked with parti¬ 
cular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary them 
at her own ])leasure. 

Among the different kinds of representation, 
statuary js the most natural, and shows us some¬ 
thing Vihent the object that is represented. To 
make use of a common instance: let one who is 
born blind take an image in his hands, and trace 
out with his fingers the different furrows and 
impressions of the chisel, and he will easily con¬ 
ceive how the shape of a man, or beast, may be 
represented oy it; but should he draw his hand 
over a,pictui>3, where all is smooth and uniform, 
he would never be able to imagine how the 
several prominences and depressioiis of a human 
body should be shown on a plain piece of can¬ 
vass, that has in it no unevenness or irregularity. 
.Description runs yet further from the things it 
represents than painting; for a picture bears a 
real resemblance to its original, which letters 
and syllables are wholly void of. Colours speak 
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all langua.|es, but words are understood <yify by 
such a pcojjle or nation. For this reaspn,yhouglf 
men’s necessities tj^uioldy put ^thejn oir finding; 
out speech, writing is probably of a.later inyeii- 
tion than painting; particularly we«are,toJd*that* 
in America, when the Spaniards first arrived* 
there, expresses were sent to the Emperor of 
Mexicoin paint, and the news of his country deline¬ 
ated by the strokes of a pencil, which was;a nigue 
natural way than tlnft'of writing, though at the 
same time much more impgrfcct, because it is 
impossible to draw the,little,connexious«of speech, 
or to give the picture of ^ conjunction gr an 
adverb. It would be yet more strfgige to repre¬ 
sent visible objects bjj sounds that have no ideas 
annexed to them, and to make something like 
description in music. Yet it is certain, there ■ 
may be confused imperfect notions of this natare 
raised in the imagination by an artificial com¬ 
position of notes; and we find that great masters 
in the art are able, sometimes to set their hearers 
in the heat and hurry of a battle, to-overcast 
their minds with melancholy scenes and appre¬ 
hensions of deaths and funerals, or to lull them 
into pleasing dreams of groves* and elysiutps. 

Ill all these instances, this secondary ‘pleasure 
of the imagin|i.tion proceeds from that action of 
the mind which copipares the ideas arising from 
the original objects with the ideas we received 
from the statue, picture, description, or sound, 
that represents them. It is impossible for us tor 
give the necessary reason w'hy thia’operatioitof* 
the mind is attended with so much pleasure, as I' 
have before observed on the same occasion; but 
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we filial a great .variety of entertainments derived 
from tjjfiis .single principle ;<• for it is tfiis that not 
.only gives us a telish of statpary, painting, and 
de,spription, ^Wt makes us, oclight in all the ac¬ 
tions an4 arte of mimicry. It is this that makes 
the several kinds of wit pleasant, which consists, 
as 1 have formerly shown, in the affinity of ideas; 
and we may add, it is this also that raises the 
littl'e satisfaction we sometimes find in the differ¬ 
ent sorts of false wit; wll^her it consists in the 
affinity of letters, as,an anagram, acrostic; or of 
syllables, us in doggyel rhymes, echoes; or of 
wordp, as in ptius, quibbles; or of a whole sen¬ 
tence or poe;n, as wings and altars. The final 
cause, probably, of annexing pleasure to this 
operation of the mind, was to quicken and en¬ 
courage us in our searches after truth, since the 
distinguishing one thing from another, and the 
the right discerning betwixt our ideas, depend 
wholly. upon our comparing them together, 
and observing the congruity or disagreement 
that appears among the several works of nature. 

But I shall here confine myself to those plea¬ 
sures of the imagination which proceed from 
ideas yaised by^vords, because most of the obser¬ 
vations that agree with descriptions are equally 
applicable to painting and statuary. 

Words, when well chosep, have 'so great a 
force in them, that a description often gives us 
more livel|^ ideas than the sight of things them- 
‘selves. ..The reader finds a scene drawn in stron- 
ggf colours,', and p<iinted more to the life in his 
imagination, by the help of words, than by an 
actual survey of the scene which they describe. 
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In this case, the poet seems to f;rt the bejjter of 
nature: h<? takes, iiu^ced, the lan('lsca])p affer herT 
but j?ives it more vigorous toucRos^heigntcns its^ 
beauty, and so enli\ens the whole; piece, that 
the images which flow from the objects, them-* 
selves a])pear weak alid faint, in comparison of‘ 
those that come from* the expressions. The 
reason, probably, may be, because, in the survey 
of any object, we have only so much of ij palpt- 
cd on the imaginatioif us comes in at the eye ; 
but in its description, the poet gives us as free 
a view of it as he please^, and discovers to ns 
several parts, that either, wc did nht atthndjo, or 
that lay out of our sight when w^ fi)-st beheld 
it. As we look on an^ object, our idea of it is, 
perhaps, made up of two or three simple ideas; 
but when the poet represents it, he may either 
give us a more complex idea of it, or only ri«se 
in us such ideas as'are most apt to affect the 
imagination. • 

It may be here worth our while to examine 
how it comes to pass that several readers, who 
arc all acquainted with the same language, and 
know the meaning of the words the;^ read, should 
nevertheless have a different relish of the, same 
descriptions. AVe find one transported .with a 
passage, which another runs over with coldness 
and indifference; pr finding the representation 
extremely natural, where another can perceive 
nothing of likeness and conformity. This differ¬ 
ent taste must proceed either from tlip perfection* 
of imagination in one more than iji another^or. 
from the different ideas that several readers affix 
to the same words. For, to have a true relish 
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and form a right judgment of a description, a 
man shbiiW be born with g good imagination, 
^,and must liave well weighed.the force and ener¬ 
gy, that lie ,.in the several Words of a language, 
♦so as to be able to distinguish which are most 
• fivigiiilicant and expressive of their proper ideas, 
and what additional strength and beauty they 
are capable of receiving from conjunction with 
others.. The fancy must be warm, to retain the 
print of those images it hath received from out¬ 
ward objects, and the judgment discerning, to 
know whav expressions are most proper to clothe 
and fjdo?!! them to tlie best advantage. A man 
who is defi(?ient in either of these respects, 
though he may receive tlie general notion of a 
description, can never see distinctly all its par¬ 
ticular beauties; as a person with a weak sight 
may have the confused prospect of a place that 
lies before him, without entering into its several 
parts, or discerning the variety of its colours in 
their full glory and perfection —0. 
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PAPER VII. 

^-'ONTESTS. 

How a whole .set of ideas Jian^ logetheT, i;c. .4 iiatni-al c,ansc as-* 
signed for it. How to ]>c*4'et tJie imagination of a wiltcr. ^'’ho 
miiuiig the ancient j)oets liad tlii.s facidty in ifs greatest j^orfee-, 
tion. Homer excelled in iiuii^iiiing wlmt i,s grcflt ; VirjJil in ima¬ 
gining what is heautifnl ; Ovid in iinaginuig wlui'^ i.s ni'w. Oi*r 
countryman, Milton, very perfeei in all tlic.so three respects. 

(Jnem hi, Mcl/wmeve, semd 
jViixi'erHi’iii jdiii'idit lutiiriie vidi’ris, 

Kn!) illinii l^bpr l-ifhmitts 
C/iifdhi/, piti/ilem, lion eijuits inijiiger, <l'r. 

AVi/ (/(((fi Tihiu' uetj 11,(1’ fopHe perjUinnt, 
hil sfiissif ntuiionim rmiiir, ^ 

Fi.icji’iit yEolwcdnniMi noiiAvH.j— Hob. 4 On.iii, 1. 

• ^ 

lie on whoso birth tho lyric qiiccji 
Of inuiihors .smil’d, shall never grace 
The Istlnniun giuintlot, or he seen 
First in the fam’d Olympic I'aee. 
r>nt liim the streams that warbling flow 
Riel) 'rilna'’.s fertile meads along, 

And shady grovc.s, his haunts .shall k^fiw 
Tho masttfr of th’ Aiulian song.—AiTEBnuny. 

We may observe, that any sin^*le circTimstance 
of what we have formerly seen often raises up a 
whole scene of imagery, and awakens nuniherless 
ideas that before slept in the imagination ; such 
a particular smell or colour is able to fill the 
mind, on a sudden, with the pictuiy of tfhg’fields 
or gardens where we first met with it, and to 
bring up ftito*view all the variety of images that 
once attended it. * Our imagination takes the 
hint, and leads us unexpected!;/ into cities or 
theatres, plains or meadows. We may further, 
observe, when .the fancy thus reffects on the, 
scenes that have passed in it formerly, those 
which were at first pleasant to behold appear 
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more jso upon reflection, and that the memory 
heigh£\?ns the delightfulnes^ of the ofiginal. A 
,,Cartesian would account, for both these instan¬ 
ce,s in the following raaiine]::— 

The.set of ideas which we received from such 
a prospect or garden, having entered the mind at 
the same time, have a cet of traces, belonging 
to them in the brain, bordering very near upon 
ojoe another; when, therefore, any one of these 
ideas arises in the imaginalrion, and consequently 
despatches a flow of animal spirits to its proper 
trace, these spirits, in the v.iolence of their mo¬ 
tion,'run not only into „the trace to which they 
were more particularly directed, but into several 
of those that lie about it. , By this means, they 
awaken other ideas of the same set, which 
immediately determine a new despatch of spirits, 
tha;fc in the same manner open other neighbour¬ 
ing traces, till at last the whole set of them is 
blown up, and, the whole prospect or garden 
flourishes in the.imagination. But because the 
pleasure we receive from these places far sur¬ 
mounted and overcame the little disagreeableness 
v'e found in them, for this reason there was at 
first a wider passage worn in the pleasure traces, 
and, on the contrary, so narrow a one in those 
which belonged to the disagreeable ideas, that 
they were quickly stopped up, and rendered inca¬ 
pable of receiving any animal spirits, and conse¬ 
quently of exciting any unpleasant ideas in the 
memory. 

It would be in vain to inquire whether the 
power of imagining things strongly proceeds 
from any greater perfection in the soul, or from 
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any nicer texture in the brain of. one ma» *than 
of anotheif But thjs is certain, th^t itf nobl5 
writer should he born with this 1‘aculty it! its full, 
strength and vigoi?!', so* as to lie af)lc to recqive 
lively ideas from outward objects, taretain them 
long, and to range thefn togetheV upon occasion, 
in sucli figures and representations, as are most 
likely to hit the fancy of the reader. A poet 
should take as much pains in forming his^imligi- 
nation, as a philosopher in cultivating his under¬ 
standing. lie must gain a due relish of the 
works of nature, and be thoroughly aonversant 
in the various scenery of a countfy life. / 

When he is stored witli country ^images if he 
would go beyond pastoral, and the lower kinds 
of poetry, he ought to acquaint himself with the 
])omp and magnificence of courts. lie should 
be very well versed in every thing that is noiile 
and stately in the pfoductions of art, whether it 
a])])car in painting or statuary; in the great 
works of architecture which are,in their present 
glory^ or in the ruins of those which flourished 
in former ages. 

Such advantages as these help to open a man’s 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination^ and 
will therefore have their influence on Ml kinds 
of w'riting, if the author kifows how to make 
right use *of \hem. And among those of the 
learned languages who exc’el in tliis talent, the 
most perfect in their several kinds are perhaps 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The firs^ strikes tin? 
imagination wonderfully with what.is great, ihei 
second with what is beautiful, and the last with 
what is strange. Reading the Iliad, is like tra- 
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veiling throngli a country uninhabited, where 
the fai^cy ts entertained wifh a thousand savage 
.pros])etts of vast deserts, , wide uncultivated 
marshes, huge forests, hiisshapen rocks and pre¬ 
cipices. Oi? the contrary, the yEiieid is like a 
f.vell-ordered garden, where it is impossible to 
find out any part, unadorned, or to cast our eyes 
upon a single spot that does not produce some 
beautiful plant or flower. But when w'e are in 
the Metamorphoses, we are walking on enchant¬ 
ed ground, and see nothing but scenes of magic 
lying around us. 

Hpmer is in his prov-iuce, w'hen he is describ¬ 
ing a battle .-or a multitude, a hero or a god. 
Virgil is never better pleased than when he is in 
his elysium, or copying out an entertaining 
picture. Homer’s epithets generally mark out 
wkat is g.reat; Virgil’s what is agreeable. No¬ 
thing can be more magnificent than the figure 
Jupiter makes in the first Iliad, nor more charm¬ 
ing than that of Venus in the first iBueid. 

He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives tlu; iiod 
The staTup of fate, and sanction of the god; 

High lieiiv’u wUh trembling tbo dread signal took, 

A.pd all Olympus to the centre sliook—P ope. 

. ‘ 

Dixit; ct avertcOs rosea ccrvice refulsit, 

Ambrosiaxpic conico diviimm vortico (xloreiu 
Sinravere; pedes vestis defluxit, ad imos, 

Et vera inccssu patiiit dea.- Virg. ^En. i, 406. 

Thns having said, she turn’d and made appear 
Her nock refulgent, and dishovel’d hair; 

Which, flowing from her shoulders, reach’d the gi’ound, 
And widely .spread ambrosial scents around : 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

Dryden." 
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Homer’s persons are most of tljem godlike and 
terrible; Virgil has scarce adrftitted^ aiw inter 
his poem who are n&t. beautiful, and hefc taken^ 
particular care to nfc,ke liis hero so* 

... Lunvei^qup luveiit® . 

I’urpui-cum, ol lojtos oculis honored. 

ViRG. /Kn I, 

And gave lus rolling oyc^ a siiarking grace, 

And breath’d a ynuthful vigour on his face.—liRVOES. 

In a word, Homer fills his readers with sub¬ 
lime ideas, and, I believe, has raised tJie imagi¬ 
nation of all the good^pSets that have ^Jome 
after him. I shall only instance Jfforace, who 
immediately takes fire at the first hint of any 
passage in the Iliad or*Odyssey, and always rises 
above himself when he has Homer in his view. ■ 
Virgil has drawn together, into his iEneid,,all 
the pleasing scenes 4iis subject is «apa*ble of ad¬ 
mitting, and in his Georgies Ija.s giveji us a 
collection of the most delightful,landscapes that 
can be made out of fields and woods,-herds of 
cattle’ and swarms of bees. 

Ovid, in- his Metamorphoses, has shown us 
how the imagination may be affected by wjiat is 
strange. He describes a miracle iij evefy.story, 
and always gives us the sight of some new crea¬ 
ture at the^enfl of it. Ilis art consists chiefly in 
well-timing his description, before the first shape 
is quite worn off, and the newk one perfectly 
finished; so that he every-where eq^ertains us 
with something we never saw beforgT, and shctfi^s 
ns monster after monster to the end of the 
Metamorphoses. 
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If J were to name a poet that is a perfect 
masteij^ in all tliese arts of working on the ima¬ 
gination, I think Milton may pass for one; and 
If his Paradise Lost falls short of the iEneid or 
Iliad in this respect, it proceeds rather from the 
fault of the language in >\hich it is written, than 
{"rom any defect of genius in the author. So 
divine a poem in English is like a stately palace 
built of brick, where one may see architecture 
in as great a perfection as one of marble, though 
the materials are of a coarser nature. But to 
consider i^t only as it regards our present sub¬ 
ject , What can be coi;iceived greater than the 
battle of angels, the majesty of Messiah, the 
stature and behaviour of Satan and his peers? 
What more beautiful than Pandaemonium, Para¬ 
dise, Heaven, Angels, Adam, and Eve ? What 
more strange than the creation of the world, 
the several metamorphoses of the fallen angels, 
and the surprising adventures their leader meets 
with in his search after Paradise ? No other 
subject could have furnished a poet with scenes 
so proper to strike the imagination, as no other 
poet conld have painted those scenes in more 
strong and lively colours.—O 
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PAPER VIIT. 

CONTENTS. 

Why any thing tliat is unpkasafit,to bchoJd^pIoaaps the imaginatiorf 
when well dcscribccl. the imagination receives a moi^^ex- 

quisitc pleasure from the description of what is great. n*w, or« 
bcautitul. Tlie pleasure stiU heightened, if what *ia aescribed, 
raises jmsaiou in the mind. Disagreeable jjassions ^deasing whdl 
rai.sod by apt dcseriiitions. Wl^y terror and giiof are pleasing to 
the nund when excited by description. A particular advantage 
the writers in poetry and fiction have to please the imagination. 
What liberties are allowed them. 

- -ferat et rulms asper amonmi —V irg. Ecl. hi, 89. 

The rugged thorn iihall bear the fragrant *ose. 

The pleasures of tnese secondary views of the 
imagination are of a wider and more universal 
nature than those it hJs when joined with sight; 
for not only what is great, strange or beautiful, 
but any thing that is disagreeable when loojjed 
upon, pleases us in* an apt description. Here, 
therefore, we must inquire after a new principle 
of pleasure, which is nothing else but the action 
of the mind, which compares the ideas that arise 
from ’words with the ideas that arise from the 
objects themselves; and why this operation of 
the mind is attended with so much‘pleasure, we 
have before considered. For this ^easem,there¬ 
fore, the description of a dunghill is pleasing to 
the imagination, if the image be represented to 
our minds by suitable expressions; though, per¬ 
haps, this may be more propq;rly called the 
pleasure of the understanding' than of the fancy,, 
because we are not so much delighted with the, 
image that is contained in the description, as wTth 
the aptness of the description to excite the image. 
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But if the description of what is little, com¬ 
mon, c\* deformed, be acceptable to the imagina¬ 
tion, tln3 Jescripiion of what is great, surprising, 
‘or beautiful, is much more so; because here we 
are mot only delighted with comparing the re¬ 
presentation with the original, but are highly 
pleased with the original itself. Most readers, I 
believe, are more charmed with Milton’s descrip¬ 
tion of paradise, than of hell: they are both, 
perhaps, equally perfect in their kind : but in 
the one the brimstone and sulphur are not so re¬ 
freshing to the imagination,, as the beds of flowers 
and the wilderness of sweets in the other. 

There is yet another circumstance which re¬ 
commends a'’ description more than all the rest; 
and that is, if it represents to us such objects as 
are apt to raise a secret ferment in the mind of 
thp reader, and to work with violence upon his 
passions. Fo», in this case, we are at once warn¬ 
ed and enlightened, so that the pleasure becomes 
more universal, and is several ways qualified to en¬ 
tertain us. Thus in painting, it is pleasant to look 
on the picture of any face where the resemblance 
is hit; but the pleasure increases if it be the pic¬ 
ture of a face' that is beautiful; and is still greater, 
if the beauty be softened with an air of melan¬ 
choly or sorrow. The two leading |»assions which 
the more serious parts of poetiy eildeavour to 
stir up in us are terror and pity. And here, by 
the way, one wQuld wonder how it comes to pass 
that such passions’ as are very unpleasant at all 
other times, are very agreeable when excited by 
proper descriptions. It is not strange that we 
should take delight in such passages as are apt 
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to produce hope, joy, admiration, love,yDr the 
like emotions, in us, because tttey nevenrise ia 
tlie mind without ah jnward pjeasurfi 'wjnich at¬ 
tends them. But fcow monies it to’pass, that 
should take delight in being terrifiejl or dejected, 
by a description, when »ve find so 4nuc‘h^vfne*asines^s. 
in the fear or grief whjch we feceive from any 
other occasion ? 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of -this 
pleasure, we shall find that it does not Jlidse’so 
properly from the description of what is terrible, 
as from the reflection we mkke on oijrselves at 
the time of reading It. When wc look on‘such 
hideous objects, we arc* nftt a little pleased to 
think we are in no danger of them? We consi¬ 
der them, at the same time, as dreadful and harm¬ 
less , so that, the more frightful appearance they 
make, the greater is the pleasure we receive from 
the sense of our own safety. In short,* w^e look 
upon the terrors of a description with the same 
curiosity and satisfaction that w*e survey a dead 
monster. 

—informc cadavo 

Protraliitur: iicvjuennt explori corda tuciido 
1’erribilca oeulos, vultuin, villosa(]ue<5(itiH • 

Pectori seinifcri, atquu extiiictos saucibus ignes 

‘ Vibo»jE^. vii», iOi. 

-•Tliey drag him from hia den. 

The •woiid’ring nciglijjourhood, with glad .'iiirpri.se, 

Behold his shagged brca.st, his giant size, 

His mouth that flames no more, and his extinguish’d eyes. 

Dbyden. 

It is for the same reason that we are delighted 
with the reflecting upon dangers that are past, or 

u o 2 
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in loLil^ing on a precipice at a distance, which 
would 'ill us with a different kind of horror if 
we saw it nangipg over our heads. 

In the like manner, when v e read of torments, 
wounds, deaths, and the like dismal accidents, 
our pleasure does not flow, so properly from the 
grief which such melancholy descriptions give 
us, as from the secret comparison which we 
rnake between ourselves and the person who 
suffers. Such representations teach us to set a 
just value upon our own condition, and make us 
prize our,good fortune which exempts us from 
the like calamities. This is, however, such a kind 
pleasure as we are not capable of receiving, when 
we see a person actually lying under the tortures 
that we meet with in a description; because, 
in this case, the object presses too close upon our 
senses, and bears so hard upon us, that it does 
not give us time or leisure to reflect on ourselves. 
Our thoughts are so intent upon the miseries of 
the sufferer, thai we cannot turn them upon our 
own happiness.' Whereas, on the contrary, we 
consider the misfortunes we read in history or 
poetry, either as past or as fictitious ; so that the 
reflection upon eurselves rises in us insensibly, 
and overbears the sorrow we conceive for the 
sufferings of the afflicted. 

But because the mind of man requires some¬ 
thing more perfect in matter than what it finds 
there, and cai\ never meet with ahy sight in 
nature which sufficiently answers its highest 
ideas of pl&santness ; or, in other words, because 
the imagination can fancy to itself things more 
great, strange, or beautiful, than the eye ever 
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saw, and is still sensible of some detect ia-what 
it has seeik; on this account it 5s the pa/t of a 
poet to humour the'imaginatiop in oftr i)wn no¬ 
tions, by mending>anfl ^erfecthie; Tiature where* 
he describes a realify, and by adtling ^r^Sler 
beauties than are put together hi natufe, wher^. 
he describes a fiction. ^ • 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow 
advances which she makes from one season to 
another, or to observQ her conduct in the^ucc’es- 
sive production of plants and flowers. He may 
draw into his description alf the beauties of the 
spring and autumn, and make the whole'year 
contribute something lo‘render it the "more 
agreeable. His rose-trees, woodbfnes, and jes¬ 
samines, may flower* together, and his beds 
be covered at the same time with lilies, violets, 
and amaranths. His soil is not restrained to 
any particular set o£ plants, but i^ proper either 
for oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself to the pro¬ 
ducts of every climate. Oranges m>ay grow 
wild in it; myrrh may be mef with in every 
hedge; and if he thinks it proper to have a grove 
of spices, he can quickly command sun enough 
to raise it. If all this will nat furnish out an 
agreeable scene, he can make several n,evw sjiecies 
of flowers, with richer scents and higher colours 
than any that grow in the gardens of nature. 
His concerts of birds may be as full and harmoni¬ 
ous and his woods as thick and gloomy as he 
pleases. He is at no more expense in a long 
vista than a short one, and can as ^sily throw 
his cascades from a precipice of half* a mile hij^, 
as from one of twenty yards. He has his choice 
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of the^ winds, and can turn the course of his 
rivers \$n all tlie variety of meanders that are 
most delip;htful tso the rea^dr’s imagination. In 
a word, he has the modellivig of Nature in his 
(Own.hands, and may give her what charms he 
-pleases, provided he does not reform her too 
much, and run iftto absurdities by endeavouring 
to excel.—O. 


PAPER IX. 

'CONTENTS. 

Of that kind of potftry which* Mr. Dryden calls “ the fairy way of 
writing.” How a poet sho.ild bo qualified for it. The pleasures 
of the imaginafoii that arise from it. In this respect why the 
moderns excel the ancients. Why the English excel the modems. 
Who the best among the English. Of omblettiatical persons. 

-mentis gratissimus error .—Hon. 2 Ep. ii. 140. 

The gweet delusion of a raptur’d mind. 

t * 

There is a kind of writing, wherein the poet 
quite losbs sigKt of nature, and entertains his 
reader’s imagination with the characters and ac¬ 
tions of such persons as have many of them no 
existence but what he bestows on them. Such 
are fairies, Witcires, magicians, demons, and de¬ 
parted, spirits^. This Mr. Dryden calls “ the fairy 
way of writing,” which is indeed more difficult 
than any other that depends on the' poet’s fancy, 
because he has no pattern to follow in it, and 
must work altqgether out of his own invention. 

. There is a very 6dd turn of thought required 
jfor this sorf> of writing; and it is impossible for 
a poet to succeed in it, who has not a particular 
cast of fancy, and an imagination naturally fruit- 
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fill and superstitions. Besides tins, he oH^t to 
be very w%ll versed in legends 'and fgiblfjs, antJ^- 
qnated romances, ancftJietraditiJns of nufses ani^ 
old women, that hJ pia^^ fall in wit^i our natjiral 
prejudices, and humour those notions ^hjcH we# 
have imbibed in our infancy. For otJierwise be* 
will be apt to make his .fairies talk like people 
of his own species, and not like other sets of 
beings, who converse with different objects, Xi'd 
think in a different matiner from that of mankind. 


Svlvis dcducti cavoant, me jiidico, fauni, 

Ne vclut iimati tnviis, ac fit-ne, forev^e-s, 

Aut uiuiium toneris jwou^itur versibua- 

lion. Alls. Poet. v. 244. 

Let not the wood-born satyr fondly s)>ort 

With am’rous versos, as if bred at court.—FnaNora. 

I do not say with Mr. Bays in the ^^ehearsal, 
that spirits must not'be confined tfl speak sense ; 
but it is certain their sense ought to be a little 
discoloured, that it may seen particular, and pro¬ 
per to the person and condition of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of 
horror in the mind of the reader, and amu.se hi.<? 
imagination with the strangeness and noveUy of 
the persons who are represtented in thftnr ‘They 
bring up into our memory the stories we have 
heard in ohr childl^ood, and favour those secret 
terrors and apprehensions to'which the mind of 
man is naturally subject. AVe are pleased with 
surveying the different habits and behaviours of 
foreign countries; how much more.must we i»e 
delighted and surprised when we are led, as it 
wore, into a new creation, and see the persons 
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and winners of another species! Men of cold 
fancies, and philosophical dispositions, object tc 
this kimd of poetry, that it has not probability 
enongh to effect the imagination. But to this ii 
vmay'be answered, thal we are sure in general 
'there are many intellectual beings in the work 
besides ourselves, and several species of spirits 
who are subject to different law's and economiei 
frpm those of mankind : when we see, therefore 
any of those represented naturally we canno> 
look upon the representation as altogether im 
possible, nay, many are pi'epossessed with sucl 
false .opinions, as dispose them to believe these 
particular delusions;’ at least we have all hearc 
so many pleasing relations in favour of them 
that we do not care for seeing through the false 
hood, and willingly give ourselves up to sc 
agreeable^ an imposture. 

The ancien'ts have not much of this poetry 
among .them ; for, indeed, almost the whole sub 
stance of it owes its original to the darkness ant 
superstition of later ages, when pious frauds were 
made use of to amuse mankind, and frighten 
them into a sense of their duty. Our forefathers 
looked upon nature with more reverence and 
horrop, 'before the World was enlightened by 
learning and philosophy ; and loved to astonish 
themselves with the apprehensions off witchcraft, 
prodigies, charms, and enchantments. There w'as 
not a village in England that had not a ghost in 
it; the cl^urchyards w'ere all haunted; every 
la>:ge common had a circle of fairies belonging tc 
it; and there was scarce a shepherd to be met with 
who had not seen a spirit. 
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Among all the poets of this kind our l^glish 
are much*the best, by what I’have, yei seen; 
whether it be that we .abound with.mor^ stories 
of this nature, or tl^^ tfie genius of, our country 
is fitter for this sort of poetry, Fo» th§ English* 
are naturally fanciful,* and very often disposecJ,* 
by that gloominess and* melancholy of temper, 
which is so frequent in our nation, to many wild 
notions and visions, to which others ar^ not.so 
liable. 

Among the English, Shak^eare has incompara¬ 
bly excelled all others. Tln^t noble exfravag^ance 
of fancy, which he had.in^so grSat perfection, 
thoroughly qualified him to toucji this weak 
superstitious part, of ,his reader’s imagination; 
and made him capable of succeeding, where he 
had nothing to support him beside the strength 
of his own genius. There is something so wrtd, 
and yet so solemn, iif the speeches’of his ghosts, 
faires, witches, an*d the like imaginary persons, 
that we cannot forbear thinking them natural, 
though we have no rule by which to -judge of 
them, and must confess, if there are such beings 
in the world, it looks highly probable they should 
talk and .act as he has represented them, , 

There is another sort‘of imaginary‘beings, 
that we sometimes meet with among the poets, 
when the aflthor represents any passion, appetite, 
virtue, or vice, under a visible shape, and makes 
it a person or an actor in his poem. Of this 
nature are the descriptions of Hunger and 
Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, ^nd of Sin 
and Death in Milton. We find a whole creation 
of the like shadowy persons in Spenser, who had 
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an adi^irable talent in representations of tliis 
Icind. y Ivive discoursed o^ these eniblematical 
persons^in fprntrer pa{)er», and shall therefore 
only mention, them in thfs jdace. Thus we see 
'how'' many ways poetry addresses itself to the 
imaginatio'n, as it has not only the whole circle 
of nature for its province, but makes new worlds 
of its own, shows us persons who are not to be 
found in being, and represents even the faculties 
of the soul, with several virtues and vices, in a 
sensible shape and character. 

I shall, in my two follov/ing papers, consider, 
in general, how othei; kinds of writing are quali¬ 
fied to please the imagination ; with which I in¬ 
tend to conclude this essay.—O. 


PAPER X. 

CONTENTS. 

What authors jilease the imagination. Who have nothing to do 
with fiction, llovf history i(k’asc.s the iniaginalion. How the 
authors of the new philo.sojdiy plea.so the imagination. Tho 
bounds and defects of the imagination Whether these defect-s 
are essential to the imagination. 

- Quoc^in^ue oolfnt, animum mtditarii arjunto. 

IIoR. Ars. Poet. v. 100. 

And raise men’s passions to what height lljey will. 

Roscommon. 

As the ’vyritet'S in poetry and fiction borrow 
their several materials from outward objects, and 
jdin them together at their own pleasure, there 
are others who are obliged to follow nature more 
closely, and to take entire scenes out of her. 
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Such are historians, natural philosophers, level¬ 
lers, geographers, and, in a word, all wlno jiscribff 
visible objects of a rfet(J existeneje. 

It is the most agfceaWe talent of* an historian 
to be able to draw up his armies ^iid fighfr his 
battles in proper expressions, tor set before ouv 
eyes the divisions, cabals and jealousies of great 
men, to lead us step by step into the several 
actions and events of his history. We lov(? ^tp 
see the subject unfoldkig itself by just degrees, 
and breaking upon ns insensibly, that so we 
may be kept in a pjeasing* suspense^aiid have 
time given us to raise our expectations, anTl to 
side with one of the partibs concerned in the 
relation. I confess this shows more the art than 
the veracity of the historian; but I am only to 
speak of him as he is qualified to please the - 
imagination, and in this respect Livy .has, per¬ 
haps, excelled all whe ever went before him or 
have written since his time. He describe§i every 
thing in so lively a manner, that his vi^hole his¬ 
tory is an admirable picture, and touches on 
such ]Jiroper circumstances in every story, that 
his reader becomes a kind of Spectator, and feelsp 
in himself all the variety of passionb which are 
correspondent to the several parts of^the i^Vtion. 

But among this set of writers there are none 
who more graftify and enlarge the imagination 
than the authors of bhe new philosophy, w^hether 
we consider their theories of thg earth or hea¬ 
vens, the discoveries they havfi made by glasses, 
or any other of their contemplations-on nature. 
We are not a little pleased to find every green 
leaf swarnj wkh millions of animals, that at their 

v* V 
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largesJ. growth , are not visible to the naked eye. 
There is spinething very engaging to-the fancy, 
iis well us to our, reason, in the treatises of me¬ 
tals^ minerals, plants, and jncteors. But when 
we survey the whole earth at once, and the 
several planets that lie within its neighbourhood; 
we are filled with a pleasing astonishment, to 
see so many worlds, hanging one above another, 
ajid sliding round their axles in such an amazing 
pomp and solemnity. If, rafter this, we contem¬ 
plate those wild fields of ether, that reach in 
height as.far as from Saturn to the fixed stars, 
and * run abroad almo^jt to an infinitude, our 
imagination finds its capacity filled with so im¬ 
mense a prospect, and puts itself upon the 
stretch to comprehend it. But if we yet rise 
higher, and consider the fixed stars as so many 
vast oceans of flame, that are each of them 
attended with a different set of planets, and still 
discover new lirmaments and new lights that 
are sunk further into those unfathomable depths 
of ether, so as not to be seen by the strongest 
of our telescopes, we are lost in such a labyrinth 
of suns and worlds, and confounded with the 
immensity and n.agnificence of nature. 

Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to 
enlarge itself by degrees, in its contemplation of 
the various proportions which its Several objects 
bear to each other, when it compares the body of 
man to the bulk of the whole earth, the earth to 
the circle it describes round the sun, that circle 
to the sphere of the fixed stars, the sphere of 
the fixed slars to the circuit of the whole crea¬ 
tion, the whole creation itself to the infinite space 
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that is every where diflused about it; or wh<!h the 
imaginatioii works downward, aifd coiisidlirs the 
bulk of a human body, in respect of an animal 
hundred times less'thali a mife, tTie particular 
limbs of sncb an animal, the differenj springs^hat 
actuate the limbs, the spirits' whicji* set the 
springs a going, and the .proportionable minute¬ 
ness of these several parts, before they have 
arrived at their full grow'th and perfection; 'but 
if, after all this, we taken the least particle of 
these animal spirits, and consider its capacity of 
being wrought into .a world that sh»ll contain 
within those narrow diraefisions a heaven* and 
earth, stars and planets, and fivery different species 
of living creatures, in the same analogy and pro¬ 
portion they bear to each other in our own uni¬ 
verse; such a speculation, by reason of its nicety, 
appears ridiculous to those who have npt turiied 
their thoughts that way, though at the ^ame time 
it is founded on no less than the evidence of a 
demonstration. Nay, we may yet carty it fur¬ 
ther and discover in the smallest particle of this 
little world a new unexhausted fund of matter, 
capable of being spun out into another universe, 
I have dwelt the longer on •this* subject, be¬ 
cause I think it may show.us the pjopei* Ijmits, 
as well as the defectiveness of our imagination; 
how it is eoiffined to a very small quantity of 
space, and immediafely stopped in its operation, 
when it endeavours to take in any thing that is 
very great or very little. Let^ man try to con¬ 
ceive the differeut bulk of an animal* which is 
twenty, from another which is a hundred times 
less than a mite, or to compare in his thoughts 
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a length of a thousand diameters of the earth, 
with that^of a million; and he will tfuickly find 
_that he has no different, measures in his mind, 
adjusted to such extraordinary degrees of gran¬ 
deur oj minuteness. The understanding, indeed, 
opens an infinit6 space on’every side of ns; hut 
the imagination, after a few faint efforts, is imme¬ 
diately at a stand, and finds herself swallowed 
Up in the immensity of the void that surrounds 
it; our reason can pursue a particle of matter 
through an infinite variety of divisions; hut the 
fancy soo..! loses siglit of it, and feels in itself a 
kind^ of chasm, that w^jits to he filled with mat¬ 
ter of a more sensible hulk. We can neither 
widen nor contract the faculty to the dimensions 
of either extreme. The object is too big for our 
capacity, when we would comprehend the circum¬ 
ference of a world; and dwindles into nothing 
when we endeavour after the idea of an atom. 

It is possible this defect of imagination may 
not he in the spul itself, hut as it acts in conjunc¬ 
tion with the body. Perhaps there may not he 
room in the brain for such a variety of impres¬ 
sions, or.the animal spirits may be incapable of 
figuring them in such a manner as is necessary 
to excite., sp very large or very minute ideas. 
However it be, we may well suppose that beings 
of a higher nature very much excel us* in this res¬ 
pect, as it is probable the soul of man will be infi¬ 
nitely more perfect hereafter in this faculty as well 
as in all the rest; insomuch that, perhaps the imagi¬ 
nation wilrbe able to keep pace with the under¬ 
standing, and to form in itself distinct ideas of all 
the different modes and quantities of space.—O. 
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PAPER XI. 


Ilow those please the imag|natio*i who treart of ftihjects abstracto(3* 
froru matter, by allusions taken from it. What allusions rtost 
pleasing to the imagination. Groat writers, li^w faulty iif this 4 
respect. Of the art of imagining in genoi'al. 'ITie *inaginatioy • 
capable of jiain as well as pleasure. In what degre? the imagina¬ 
tion is capable either of pain or j)loa.sure. 

Ifliwtis crrare h>cis, ignota vidcre 

Flmiina gaadcbat; studio minuente lahoreni 

Ovid, Met. vi. 294, 

lie sought fresh fountains in a foteign soil: . 

The pleasure lessen’d tlw attemjjng toil.—A ddison. 

The pleasures of the imagination ar,e not wholly 
confined to such pi^rticular authors as are 
conversant in material objects, but are often 
to be met with among the polite masters of mora¬ 
lity, criticism, and other speculations ajiistracted 
from matter, who, thbugh they dd not directly 
treat of the visible parts of natm-e, often draw 
from them their similitudes, metaphors, and 
allegories. By these allusions, a truth in the 
understanding is, as it were, reflected by the 
imagination; we are able to see something like* 
colour and shape in a notion, and to discovjer a 
scheme pf thoughts tracetl out upoft matter. 
And here the mind receives a great deal of satis¬ 
faction, and*has two,of its faculties gratified at 
the same time, while the fancy is busy in copy¬ 
ing after the understanding, ^and transcribing 
ideas out of the intellectual world* into the 
material. 

The great art of a writer shows itself in the 
choice of pleasing allusions, which are generally 

V V 2 
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to be taken from the sfveat or beautiful works of 
art or nature; for, tbougb whatevef is new or 
unconiiuou is, apt to deli^lit the imagination, the 
chief design, of an allusion' being to illustrate 
and'explain the passages of an author, it should 
be always'borrowed from what is more known 
and common than the passages which are to be 
explained. 

'•Allegories, when wmll chosen, are like so many 
tracks of light in a discourse, that make every 
thing about them clear and beautiful. A noble 
metaphor^ when it is placed to an advantage, 
casts a kind of glory round it, and darts a lustre 
through a whole sentence. These different kinds 
of allusion are but so many different manners of 
similitude; and that they may please the imagi 
nation, the likeness ought to be very exact or 
veyy agreeable, as we love to see a picture where 
the resemblance is just, of the posture and aii 
graceful, Butrwe often find eminent writers very 
faulty in this .respect, great scholars are apt tc 
fetch their comparisons and allusions from the 
sciences in which they are most conversant, se 
‘‘that a man may see the compass of their learn 
ing in a treatise on the most indifferent subject 
I have head a disco'urse upon love, which non« 
but a profound chemist could understand, ane 
have heard many a sermon that should only hav 
been preached before a congregation of Carte 
sians. On thfe qontrary, your men of busines 
usually have recourse to such instances as ar 
too mean .and familiar. They are for drawiir 
the reader into a game of chess or tennis, or fo 
leading him from shop to shop, in the cant c 
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particular trades and employments. It ispertain^ 
there may be found an iulinite* variety«of vej'y 
af,^rceable allusions <ii both those kin?ls; but, for 
the generality, thi most entertaifling ones lie fn 
the works of nature, which are flbvious all 
capacities, and more* delightful tl’aii VFiat is th 
be found in arts and scjences. * 

It is this talent of affecting the imagination 
that gives an embellislnnent to good sense, and 
makes one man’s compositions more tfgree'h1i)le 
than another’s. It sets off' all writings in gene¬ 
ral, but is the very life antf highest [^rfection of 
poetry. Where it shineS in an eminent tiegree, 
it has preserved several ^)oeins for maify a^es 
that have nothing else to recommend them; and 
where all the other* beauties arc present, the 
work appears dry and insipid, if this single one 
be wanting. It has something in it like creation. 
It bestows a kind of existence, j^nd draws up to 
the reader’s view several objects which are not to 
be found in being. It makes acfditions t'o naturej 
and gives a greater variety to God’s works. In 
a word, it is able to beautify and adorn the most 
illustrious scenes in the universe, or to fill the 
mind with more glorious shows and apparitions 
than can be found in any part of it., 

We have now discovered the several originals 
of those‘pleasures that gratify the fancy; and 
here, perhaps, it (vould not be very difficult to 
cast under their proper heads those contrary ob¬ 
jects, which are apt to fill *it with distaste and 
terror ; for the imagination is as .liable to pain 
as pleasure. When the brain i5 hurt by* any 
accident, or the mind disordered by dreams of 
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sickness, the fancy is overrun with wild dismal 
ideas, anid terrified with a thousand hideous 
♦ monsters, of its ovvn framing'. 

Eiimenidtiin vcluli dcinens vidot agniiiia I'oiitliena, 

Et so'em ^cinimini, et duplit-t's ,sc* u.sti'iidcrc Tliebas; 

Aut Agarnciniionius scuui.s a^itatns Orostea, 

Arnialain facibus luatreni cdsei’peutibii.satris 
Cum fugit, ultrice.sque sedbut in limine Dine. 

Vina A2 n. iv. 409. 

Like Peiitlieus, when di.straetcil with lii.a fear, 

IIo saw two MuiiM, and doulile Thebes, a])])ear; 

Or niaij? Oi'estes, whell his mother’s ghost 
Full in’his face inferiui,'' torched tost, 

And shook htr snaky lock.'?,: he shuns the sight 
Flies o’er the stage, sul pris’d with mortal fright, 

The Furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. 

UnYDES. 

• There is not a sight in nature so mortifying a,s 
that„of a distracted person, when his imagina 
tion is troubled, and his whole soul disordered 
and confpsed. I^abylon in ruins is not so melan¬ 
choly a spectaclp. But to quit so disagreeable 
a subject, I shall only consider, by way of con¬ 
clusion, what an infinite advantage this faculty 
gk’es an Almighty Being over the soul of man, 
and how great' a measure of happiness or misery 
we are qapable^of receiving from the imagination 
only. 

We have already seen the influence' that one 
man has over the fancy of another, and with 
what ease he conyeys into it a variety of imagery, 
how great a power then may we suppose lodged 
ip him, who knows all the ways of atfecting the 
imagination, who can infuse what ideas he pleas¬ 
es, and fill those ideas with terror and delight to 
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what degree he thinks fit! He Qan excite ifnages 
in the mind without the help of Vvord^ atid make 
scenes rise up beforS tis, and s^m present to the 
eye, without the alsi.st<1nce of horfies or extg^ior 
objects. He can transport the imaginati,on»witl| 
such beautiful and glorious visions,as cannot 
possibly enter into our, present conceptions, or 
liaunt it with such ghastly spectres and appari¬ 
tions as would make us hope for annihilation* ajid 
think existence no hotter than a curse. In short, 
he can so exquisitely ravish or torture the soul 
through this single faculty,* as might suffice to 
make up the whole heaven or hell of any* finite 
being. 

Spectator. 


CRITICISM ON MILTON’S PARAr 
DISK LOST. 


Ceilito Ro/ixau' scn’/)toreti, reJite Oraii. 

I’liorKUT. El. 34. i.tj). 2. VER. 95. 

Give place, yc Romati and j'C Grecian wits. 

TnERE-is nothing in nature so irkso^me as j^eneral 
discourses, es])ecially when they turn chiefly 
upon words. * For this reason I shall wave the 
discussion of that‘point wtrich was started some 
years .since, whether Milton’s Paradise Lost may 
be called an heroic poem ? Those who will not 
give it that title, may call it (if tlTey please) % 
divine poetn. It will be sufficient*to its peffec-, 
tion, jj* it has in it all,the beauties of the highest 
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kind of poetry: and as for those who allege i 
ic not an heroic poem, they advance tio more t 
the diminution pf it, than if they should sa 
Adam is not /Eneas, nor Eve Helen. 

1 .'Shall therefore examine it by the rules o 
enic poetry, and see whether it falls short o 
the Iliad or /Eiieid, in, the beauties which an 
essential to that kind of writing. The first thinj; 
to be considered in an epic poem is the fable 
which IS perfect or imper%ct, according as tlu 
action w'hich it relates is more or less so. Tint 
action shcjuld have three qualifications in it 
First; it should be but one action. Secondly, it 
should be an entire" action; and. Thirdly, il 
should be a great action. To consider the ac= 
tion of the Iliad, /Kneid, and Paradise Lost, in 
.these, three several lights. Homer, to preserve 
the unity of his action, hastens into the midst of 
things, as ^lorace has observed. Had he gone 
up to Leda’s egg, or began much later, even at 
the rape of Helen, or the investing of Troy, it 
is manifest that the story of the poem would 
have been a series of several actions. He there¬ 
fore opens his poem with the discord of his 
princes, and artfuMy interweaves, in the several 
succeeding,parts of it, an account of every thing 
material which relates to them, and had passed 
before that fatal dissension. After the same 
manner /hlneas makes his first'appearance in the 
Tyrrhene seas, and within sight of Italy, be¬ 
cause the action p.’oposed to be celebrated was 
that of his ^bttling himself in Latium. But be- 
cau'Se it was faecesary for the reader to know 
what had happened to him in the taking of Troy, 
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and in the preceding parts of his voyage,'^Virgil 
makes his*hero relate it by way‘of episo'de in tlfe 
second and third bodks of the ^Kneid. The con¬ 
tents of both which ,bobks conie be/ore thosfi of 
the first book in the thread of the stor}:, thcfugh,t 
for preserving this unity of action, they follo*Ar 
them in the disposition of the p*oem. Milton, in 
imitation of these two great poets, opens his 
Paradise Lost with an infernal council plotting 
the fall of man, which is the action he proposed 
to celebrate; and as for those great actions, 
which preceded in pqint of time, the bfettle of the 
angels, and the creatiop of the* world ^which 
would have entirely destroyed th^ unity of the 
principal action, had he related them in the same 
order that they happened), he cast them in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh books, by way of episode* 
to this noble poem. . « 

Aristotle himself’allows, that Homer has no¬ 
thing to boast of as to the uq.ity of h,is fable, 
though at the same time that great critic and 
philosopher endeavoured to palliate this imper¬ 
fection in the Greek poet, by imputing it in some 
measure to the very nature of an epic poem. 
Some have been of opinion, thtot tlfe iEneid also 
labours'in this particular, end has Ej)if*o(ks,yv'hich 
may be looked upon as excrescences rather than 
as parts of flie action. On the contrary, the 
poem which we have now •under our consider¬ 
ation, Aath no other episodes, than such as 
natural arise from the subject, and^yet is filled, 
with su^ a multitude of astonishing incidents,, 
that it gives us at the same time *a pleasure of 
the greatest variety and of the greatest simpli- 
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city ; 'tniform in, its nattire, though diversified in 
the exediition. 

1 must observe also, that as Virgil, in the 
poem which was designed to celebrate the original 
of the Roma,!! Empire, has described the birth 
of its great rival, the Carthaginian common¬ 
wealth ; Milton, with the like art in his poem on 
the fall of man, has related the fall of those 
aogds who are his professed enemies. Besides 
the maiiy other beauties in. such an episode, its 
running parallel with the great action of the 
poem, hia'lers it from brqaking the unity so 
much as another episodp would have done, that 
had not so great affinity with the principal sub¬ 
ject. In short, this is the same kind of beauty 
which the critics admire in the Spanish Friar, 
.or the Double Discovery, where the two differ¬ 
ent plots, look like counter-parts and copies of 
one anothbr. 

The second qualification required in the action 
of an epic poem is, that it should be an entire 
action. ,An action is entire when it is complete 
in all its parts; or, as Aristotle describes it, 
when it consists of a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Nothing should go before it, be intermixed 
with if, orffollow after..it that is not related to it. 
As, on the contrary, no single step should be 
omitted in that just and regular process which it 
must be supposed to take from its original to its 
consummation.. Thus we see the anger of Achil - 
. les in its birth, its tontinuance, and effects ; and 
iEneas’s settlement in Italy carried on through 
airthe oppositions in his way to it both by sea 
and land. The action in Milton excels (I think) 
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both the former in this particular: we see it 
contrived <ii hell, executed up'on egrtfi, and* 
punished by Heaven.* .Tlie parfe of it asre told 
in the most distinA, mtinner, and grow out^of 
one another in the most natural ordar. 

The third qualification of an fepic poem is it» 
greatness. The anger of Achilfes was of such 
consequence that it embroiled the kings of 
Greece, destroyed the heroes of Troy, ayd eji>- 
gaged all the gods indactions. iEneas’s settle¬ 
ment in Italy produced th^ Csesars and gave 
birth to the Koman .empire. Miltonfe subject 
was still greater than eij;her of the formqjr ; it 
does not determine the fate of single persons or 
nations; but of a whple species. The united 
powers of hell are joined together for the de¬ 
struction of mankind, M’hich they effected in part, 
and would have completed, had not Omiyipotence 
itself interposed, l^ie principal actors are man 
in his greatest perfection, and wonjan in her high¬ 
est beauty. Their enemies are the fallen angels; 
the Messiah their friend, and the Almighty their 
protector. In short, every thing that is great 
in the whole circle of being, whether within the 
verge of nature, or put of it. Was a proper.part 
assigned it in this admirable poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the 
M'hole but nie principal members, and every part 
of them, should be great. T will not presume 
to say, that the book of game^ in*the jEneid, or 
that ill the Iliad, are not of this nature: nor to 
reprehend Virgil’s simile of the top,' and masy 
others of the same kind in the Iliad, as liable to 
any censure in this particular; but I think we 
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may'Kay, withojit derogating from those wonder- 
<i‘ul perfprmaiicts, that there is an uncfaestionahle 
magnificence in'jevery part iaf Paradise Lost, and 
indeed a much greatef th&'n could have been 
formed upop any pagan system. 

, But Aristotle, by the greatness of the action 
does not only mean that it shold be great in its 
nature, but also its duration, or, in other words, 
tjia't it should have a due length in it, as well as 
what we properly call greatness. The just 
measure of this kind of magnitude, he explains 
by the following similitude. An animal no big¬ 
ger'than a mite, cahnpt appear perfect to the 
eye, because^ the sight takes it in at once, and 
has only a confused idea of the whole, and not 
a distinct idea of all its parts; if, on the con¬ 
trary, you should suppose an animal of ten 
thousand furlongs in length, the eye would be 
so filled with a single part of it, that it could not 
give the mind ^n idea of the whole. What these 
animals are to tlje eye, a very short or a very long 
action vyould be to the memory. The first would 
be, as it were, lost and swallowed up by it, and 
the other difficult to be contained in it. Homer 
and Virgil Have “Shown their principal art in this 
partfcular*: ^he actior. of the Iliad, and that of 
the iEneid, were in themselves exceeding short, 
but are so beautifully extended and*" diversified 
by the invention of episodes, and the machinery 
of gods, with ,the like poetical ornaments, that 
they make^ up an** agreeable story, sufficient to 
eipploy the memory without overcharging it. 
Milton’s action is enriched with such a variety of 
circumstances, that I have taken as much pleasure 
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in reading the contents of his books, as hi the 
best invented story I ever met wi^h. * It is? 
possible, tliat the tra(litions on^^vhich the Iliad^ 
and TEneid were built,tiad more circumstai\ees 
in them than the history of the fail of rpart, as 
it is related in Hcriptufe. Besides, it was easier' 
for Homer and Virgil to dash* the truth with 
fiction, as they were in no danger of offending 
the religion of their country bv it. But^as'far 
Milton, he had not only a very few circumstances 
upon which to raise his poem, but was also 
obliged to proceed with the greatest Jaution in 
every thing that he adde^l out of his own yiVen- 
tion. And indeed, notwithstanding; all the res¬ 
traint he was under, ^le has filled his story with 
so many surprising incidents, which bear so close 
an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, 
that it is capable of pleasing the most delioete 
reader, without givifig offence lo -tfie most scru¬ 
pulous. 

The modern critics have collected from seve¬ 
ral hints in the Iliad and iEneid the space of time, 
which is taken up by the action of each of those 
poems; but as a great part of Milton’s story 
was transacted in regions tliAt lie out of the 
reach of the sun and thfe sphere ,of* d&ys it is 
impossible to, gratify the reader with such a 
calculation* whiclj indeed would be more 
curious than instructive; hone of the critics, 
either ancient or modern, jiaving laid down 
rules to circumscribe the action pf an epic 
poem with any determined numl\^r of ye§rs,. 
days, or hours.—L. 
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PAPER II. 

-Notandi sunt tibi viores .— 

Ilou Ars. Poet, V. 156. 

J’utc well the nianiier.s. 

JIaving examined the action of Paradise Lost 
let us in the next place consider the actors. 
This is Aristotle’s nietliod of considering, first 
the'fable, and secondly the manners; or, as we 
generally call them in English, the fable and the 
characters. 

Ilomerihas excelled all the heroic poets that 
ever wrote in'the multitude and variety of his 
characters. , Every god that is admitted into his 
poem, acts a part which,would have been suit¬ 
able to no other deity. His princes are as much 
distinguished by their manners, as by their 
dominions ; and even those among them, whose 
characters seem wholly milde up of courage, 
differ from one another as to the particular kinds 
of courage in which they excel. In short, there 
is scarce a speech or action in the Iliad, which 
the reader may not ascribe to the person who 
speaks or acts, without seeing his name at the 
head of it. 

Homer does not only outshine all other poets 
in the variety, but also in the novelty of his 
characters. He has introduced among his Grecian 
princes a person who had lived thrice the age of 
man, and conversed with Theseus, Hercules, 
Polyphemps, and the first race of heroes. His 
,pr\pcipal ae,tor is the son of a goddess, not to 
mention the offspring of other deities, who have 
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likewise a place in this poem, and the venerable 
Trojan prhice, who was the father of 9t) many 
kings and heroes. ‘There is jn these, several 
characters of IIom%r, it certaih dignity as well 
as novelty, which adapts them in a qaore pec«liar 
manner to the nature ctf a lijeroic’poem* * Thoug)?; 
at the same time, to ^ive them the greater 
variety, he has described a Vulcan, that is a 
buffoon, among his gods, and a Thersites amopg 
his mortals. • 

Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the 
characters of his pc^em, bo’th as to tlisir variety 
and novelty. .dEneas is.iiiTlced a perfect charac¬ 
ter ; but as for Achates, though he is styled the 
hero’s friend, he does nothing in the whole poem 
which may deserve that title. Gyas, Monestheus, 
Sergestus, and Cloanthes, are ajl of them men o£ 
the same stamp and character : 


-Fortemqilo Gyan, foitoniquojl'loaiithcm.. 

There are, indeed, several natural incidents in 
the part of Ascanius; and that of Dido cannot 
be sufficiently admired. I do not see any thing 
new or particular in Turnus. Dallas and Evander 
are remote copies of Hector and .Prijlra, as 
Lausus and Mezentius are almost parallels to 
Pallas anfl Evander. The characters of Nisus 
and Euryalus are beautiful', but common. We 
must not forget the parts of Sinpn, Camilla, and 
some few others, which are fiTie improvements on 
the Greek poet. In short, there is’neither that 
variety nor novelty in the persons of the .^neid, 
which we meet with in those of the Iliad. 

w V 2 
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If «ye look into the characters of Milton, we 
shall find that he has introduced all the variety 
his fahlp was caipahle of receiving. The whole 
i[.pecies of inknkind was in Cwo persons at the 
time, to whidh the subject of his poem is con¬ 
fined. We have, however, four distinct characters 
in these two persons, ^e see man and woman 
in the highest innocence and perfection, and in 
the most abject state of guilt and infirmity. 
The tv/o last characters a.re, indeed, very com¬ 
mon and obvious, but the two first are not only 
more magnificent, but more new than any cha- 
ractCi'S cither .hi Virgil or Horner, or indeed in 
the whole circle of initure. 

Milton wa^ so sensible of this defect in the 
subject of his poem, and o'l the few characters it 
would afford him, that he has brought into it two 
actors of a shadowy and fictitious nature, in the 
persons o^ Sin. and Death, by which means he 
has wrought into the body of his fable a very 
beautiful and well-invented allegory. But not¬ 
withstanding the fineness of this allegory may 
atone for it in some measure, I cannot think' that 
p,arsons of such a chimerical existence are pro¬ 
per actors in an .epic poem; because there is 
not that measure of probability annexed to them, 
which is requisite in writings of this kind, as I 
shall show more at large hereafter. 

Virgil has indeed admitted Fame as an actress 
in the ^neid, but the part she acts is very short, 
gnd none of the mbst admired circumstances in 
that divine work. We find jn mock-heroic 

E oems, particularly in the Dispensary and the 
(Utrin, several allegorical persons of tliis nature. 
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which are very beautiful in these compositions, 
and may perhaps be used as an* arguinont, that 
the authors of them* were of opinion’sych cha¬ 
racters might havefe place in a'li e^ic work. Fof 
my own part, I should be glad the deader viould 
think so, for the sake of. the poem I* am now* 
examining: and must farther add, t^lat if suc'h 
empty unsubstantial beings may be ever made 
use of on this occasion, never were any more 
nicely imagined, and,employed in more* proper 
actions, than those of which I am now speaking. 

Another principal actor *111 this pcjein is the 
great enemy of mankind.* The part of U^'sses 
in Homer’s Odyssey is fery much adinfrcd by 
Aristotle, as perplexing that faffle with very 
agreeable plots and Intricacies, not only by the 
many adventures in his voyage, and the subtilty, 
of his behaviour, but by the various conceal¬ 
ments and discoveuies of his person ^n several 
parts of that poem. But the crafty being 1 have 
now mentioned makes a longbr voyage than 
Ulysses, puts in practice many more wiles and 
stratagems, and hides himself under a greater 
variety of shapes and appearances, all of which 
are severally detected, to the •great delight and 
surprisO of the reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much art 
the poet 4ia^ varied several characters of the 
persons that speak*iu his infernal assembly. On 
the contrary, how has he represjented the whole 
Godhead exerting itself towifrds man in its fuH 
benevolence, upder the threefold distinction of a 
Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comfofter! 

Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who. 
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amidst his tenderness and friendship for man, 
shows ouch a dignity and condescension in all 
his speech and -behaviour,"as are suitable to a 
isuperior nature. The angels are indeed as much 
dive'-sified in' Milton, and distinguished by their 
“proper'parts, as the gods are in llomer and Vir¬ 
gil. The reader will find nothing ascribed to 
Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which is 
not "in a particular manner suitable to their 
respective characters. 

There is another circumstance in the principal 
actors of ^the Iliad and .Ailneid, which gives a 
pecuHar beauty to those two poems, and was 
therefore contrived With very great judgment. 
I mean the authors having chosen for their 
heroes, persons who were'so nearly related to 
the people for whom they wrote. Achilles was 
a Greek, and JEneas the remote founder of 
Rome. By this means their •countrymen (whom 
they principally propose to themselves for their 
readers)' were particularly attentive to all the 
parts of their story, and sympathized with their 
heroes in all their adventures. A Roman could 
not but rejoice in the escapes, successes, and 
victories, of i^Enaas, and be grieved at any de¬ 
feats, misfoKtunes, or disappointments, that befel 
him; as a Greek must have had the same regard 
for Achilles. And it is plain, that each of those 
poems have lost this great advantage, among 
those readers to^ whom their heroes are as stran¬ 
gers, or indifferent persons. 

Milton’s poem is admirable in this* respect, 
since it is impossible for any of its readers, what¬ 
ever nation, country, or people, he may belong 
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to, not to be related to the persons who ate the 
principal Sctors in it; but what'is stiU ihfiniteiy 
more to its advan^age,^ the prjnc^al ajctors iij 
this poem are not only bur progenitors, but jour 
representatives. We have an Actual yitcr(?St in, 
every thing they do, ind iro less than our utmoef 
happiness is concerned^ and lies at stake in all 
their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin, as a corollary to the fo/eg^ing 
remark, an admirable observation out of Aristo¬ 
tle, which has been very piuch misrepresented 
in the quotations of* som j modern critics If a 
man of perfect and consuiymate tirtue falls into 
a misfortune, it raises our pity,, but not our 
terror, because we dp not fear that it may be 
our own case, who do not resemble the suffer¬ 
ing person. But, as that great philosopher adds/ 
if we see a man of virtue mixed with .infirmities 
fall into any misfortune, it does* not only raise 
our pity but our terror ; because we are afraid 
that the like misfortunes may. happen to our¬ 
selves, who resemble the character of the suffer¬ 
ing person. 

I shall take another opportunity to observe, 
that a person of an absolute* and consuipmate 
virtue should never be ftitroduced In 'tuagedy, 
and shall only remark in this place, that the fore¬ 
going observation, of Aristotle, though it may 
be true in other occasions, does not hold in this; 
because in the present case, plough the persons 
who fall into misfortune are of the ijiost perfect? 
and consummate virtue, it is not t<\*be consUJer-* 
ed as what may possibly be, but what actually 
is our own case; since we are embarked with 
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them on the same bottom, and must be partakers 
df their’happiness or misery. 

In this, apd borne other very few instances, 
Aristotle’s rules for epic' poetry (which he had 
draw‘n from his teflections upon Homer) cannot 
be supposed to quadrate exactly with the heroic 
poems which have been made since his time; 
since it is plain his rules would still have been 
more perfect, could he have perused the iEiieid, 
which was made some hundred years after his 
death. 

In my riext, I shall^"o through other parts of 
Milton’s poem | and Ijope that what I shall there 
advance, as well as what I have already written, 
will not only serve as a comment upon Milton, 
but upon Aristotle.—L. 


PAPER III. 

Reddere personae scit convenientia cuiqm. 

IloR. Am. Pout. v. 31 C. 

He knows what best befits each character. 

We have already taken a general survey of the 
fable and characters in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
The parts which I'emain to be considered accord¬ 
ing to ..4.tisiotle’s methbd, are the sentiment and 
the language. Before I enter upon the first of 
these, I must advertise my reader, that it is my 
design, as soon as I have finished my general re¬ 
flections on these ^four several heads, to give 
particular instances out of the poem which is 
lUo^y before iis of beauties and imperfections 
which may be observed under each of them, as 
also of such other particulars as may not pro- 
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pcrly fall under any of them. This I thought 
fit to premise, that the reader .may no* judge 
too hastily of this piece of oiticisifi, ,or look 
upon it as iinperfecl, before he has s’een the wholft 
extent of it. 

The sentiments in an epiq poem are thfttlioughts* 
and behaviour which the authcn* ascribes to the 
persons whom he introduces, and are just when 
they are conformable to the characters of the 
several persons. Tl\e sentiments have likevt^fse 
a relation to things as well as persons, and are 
then perfect when they are'such as a^e adapted 
to the subject. If in eithei*of these cases the poet 
endeavours to argue or explain, to maghify or 
diminish, to raise love or hatred, ^ty or terror, 
or any other passion,*we ought to consider whe¬ 
ther the sentiments he makes use of are prope^ 
for those ends. Homer is censured by the cri¬ 
tics for his defect as to this partigular* in several 
parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, though at the same 
time those who have treated thiS great* poet with' 
candour, have attributed this defect to the times 
in vvhich he lived. It was the fault of the age 
and not of Homer, if there wants that delicapy 
in some of his sentiments, which i?ow appears in 
the works of men of a.much infeniojr genius. 
Besides, if there are blemishes in *any particular 
thoughts,«thfire is an infinite beauty in the great¬ 
est part of them.* In short, if there are many 
poets who would not have fallen into the mean¬ 
ness of some of his sentimrtits, there are nonp 
who could haye risen up to the‘l^reatness of 
others. Virgil has excelled all bthers in* the^ 
propriety of his sentiments. Milton shines like- 
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wise very much in this particular: nor must 
Mfe omit- one consideration which adds to his 
honour and reputation. Ilomcr and Virgil in¬ 
troduced persons whose charav. tors are commonly 
kndiyn among men, and such as are to be met 
with either in history gr in ordinary conversation. 
Milton’s cfiaracters, mo{»t of them, lie out of 
nature, and were to bo formed purely by his own 
invention. It shows a greater genius in Shak- 
speare to have drawn his Caliban, than his Hot¬ 
spur or Julius Ciesar: the one was to be 
supplied o^ut of his own iniagination, whereas 
the other might have bSen formed upon tradition, 
history", and observation. It was much easier 
therefore for "Homer to find proper sentiments 
for an assembly of Grecian generals, than for 
Milton to diversify his infernal council with pro¬ 
per characters, and inspire them with a variety 
of sentiments, , The loves of Dido and iEneas 
are only copies of what has passed betwen other 
persons. Adam’ and Eve, before the fall, are a 
different species from that of mankind, who are 
descended from them; and none but a poet of 
the most unbounded invention, and the most 
exquisite judgment, could have filled their con¬ 
versation^ agd behaviour with so many apt cir¬ 
cumstances during their state of innocence. 

Nor is it sufficient for an epic poem'to be fill¬ 
ed with such thoughts as are natural, unless it 
abound also with such as are sublime. Virgil in 
tjiis particular falls short of Homer. He has 
not indeed so many thoughts that are low and 
yul^r; but at the same time has not so many 
thoughts that are sublime and noble. The truth 
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of it is, Virgil seldom rises into very astonishing 
sentitnentsf where he is not fired by J,hd Iliad.* 
He every where chartn,s and pleases us ‘by the 
force of his own ^niu% ; but‘seldom elev^es 
and ti’ansports us where he does not fe^chf his 
hints from Homer. 

Milton’s chief talent,,and in’deed his distin¬ 
guishing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his 
thoughts. There are others of the moderns wjio 
rival him in every other part of poetry ; but in the 
greatness of his sentiments he triumphs over all 
the ])oets both inoderu and ancient, Ilrtmer only 
excepted. It is impossibJeTor the rmaginatjdn of 
man to distend itself with* greater^ ideas, than 
those which he has lain together in his first, 
second, and sixth booTss. The seventh, which 
describes the creation of the world, is likewise 
wonderfully sublime, tiiough not so apt to atii 
up emotion in the mind of the reader, nor conse- 
(luently so perfect in tlie epic of writing, 
because it is filled with less action. ‘Let the 
judicious reader compare what Longinus has 
observed on several passages in Homer, and he 
will find parallels for most of them in the Para* 
disc Lost. 

From what has been said we m^y^nfeK, that 
as there are two kinds of sentiments, the natural 
and the sulfliine, which are always to be pursued 
in a heroic poem, ^there ar'e also two kinds of 
thoughts which are carefully to b« avoided. The 
first are such as are affected and unnatural; the 
second such as are mean and vulgar.,* As for^he 
first kind of thoughts, we meet with little or no¬ 
thing that is like them in Virgil. He has none 
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of those trifling points and puerilities that arc 
'so often jto bci met with in Ovid, none of the 
epigranmiatic t'hrns of L'ucan, none of those 
swj'lliiig sentiments which are so frequent in 
Statiits and tllaudian, none of tlmse mixed em¬ 
bellishments of Tasso. Every thing is just and 
natural. Ills sentiments show that he had a per¬ 
fect insight into human nature, and that he knew 
eyeVy tjiing which was the most proper to affect it. 

Mr. Dryden has in some places, which I may 
hereafter take notice of, misrepresented Virgil's 
way of flunking as to this particular, in the 
translation he*has given us of the iEneid. I do 
not rememb^'r fhat Homer any where falls into 
the faults above ineiitioped, which were indeed 
the false refliiemeuts of latter ages. Milton, it 
must be confessed has sometimes erred in this 
respect, as I shall show more at large in another 
])aper; thong'h considering'how all the poets of 
the age in whiqh he writ were infected with this 
wrong way of thinking, he is rather to be admired 
that he did not give more into it, than that he did 
sometimes comply with the vicious taste which 
still prevails so much among modern writers. 

But since several thoughts may be natural 
which dre'low and grovelling, an epic poet should 
not only avoid such sentiments as are unnatural 
or affected, but also such as are mean'and vulgar. 
Homer has opened a great field of raillery to 
men of more delicacy than greatness of genius, by 
the homeliness of some of his sentiments. But 
asv I have ,Jb6fove said, these -are rather to be 
imputed to the simplicity of the age in which he 
lived, to which I may also add, of that which he 
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described, than to any imperfection in that divine 
poet. Zoikis among the ancients*, and JVIonsieui» 
Perranlt among the itipderns, pijshed their ridi¬ 
cule very far u])oi’^ hiiTi, on a’ccount of some 
such sentiments. Tliere is no* l)lgmish to^^be 
observed in Virgil under this head, 3,i*d but 
Aery few in Milton. 

I shall giAX) bvit one instance of this impro¬ 
priety of thought in Homer, and at the same tim,e 
compare it Avith an instance of the same nature, 
both ill Virgil and Milton. Sentiments which 
raise laughter can vei;y seldom be admitted Avith 
any decency into a heroip poem, Avhose busfiiess 
it is to excite passions of a'mnrh nobler nature. 
Homer, however, in his characters of Vulcan 
and Thersites, in his s?ory of Mars and Venus, 
in his behaviour of Inis, and in other passages, 
has been observed to have lapsed jnto |he 
burlesque character,* and to have departed from 
that serious air which seems essential ,to the 
magnificence of an epic poem. I remeinber but 
one laugh in the whole ^Eneid, which rises in the 
fifth book, upon Monoetes, wdiere he is represent¬ 
ed as thrown overbroad, and drying himself upon 
a rock. , But this piece of mirtii is i?o well-timed 
that the severest critic cim have nothing fo say 
against it; for it is the book of games and diver¬ 
sions, Avhe^ file reader’s mind may be supposed 
sufficiently relaxed for such an entertainment. 
The only piece of pleasantry in,Paradise Lost, 
is where the evil spirits are d^scribed^as rallying 
the angels upon the success of their newlydn- 
vented artillery. This passage I looli upon to be 
the most exceptionable in the whole poem, as 
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being nothing else but a sti'ing of puns, and 
those, too, verj indifferent ones. 

-^KiitaV beheld th.cir pl'ght, 

And to his mates thus in decision call’d ; 

“0 friends, why come not on those victors proud ? 
'Ercwhilc they lierce were coming ; and when we, 

To c'litertain them fair with open front 

And breast (what could-wo more ?) pr(>]iotnuh'd terms 

Of coiipjosition, straight they eliang’d their minds, 

Flew offj and into sti'ange vagaries fell 

As they would danee ; yet for a dance they seem’d 

Somewhat extravagant, and wild ; ])erliaps 

For joy of oll'er’d i)eaee ; but I suppose 

If our jn-oposals once again were board, 

Weidmuld eompel them to a (|uiek result.” 

To whoip thus Bevial ia like giiinesome mood: 

“Loader, the term.stvo ^.L“nt were' tej'ins of weight, 

Of hard eon.tcats, and full of force urg’d home; 

Such as'we might perceive amu.s’d tliem all. 

And stumbled many ;^whc receives them right. 

Had need from head to foot will amlcrstand ; 

Not understood, this gift lliey lja-\’e besides. 

They show us when our foes walk not iiiiright.” 

Thus they among them.selves iu ])leafaaiit vein 
Stood scofiing- 

Milton’s Pah. Lost, u. vi. 1. (109, &c. 


PAPER IV. 

Ae, quioungve Bam, gn.icvnqna adhihahifur heroa, 
liarjali V‘rmper.tm in anro niipar at oxtro, 

Miyret in ohseuraa humili xermone taharnax ; 

Am, dum vital humm.*, nubex et inania aaptet. 

IIOR. Aiw. POKT. V. 227. 

But then they did not wrong themselves »o-much, 

To make a god, a hero, or a kii.g. 

(Stri))t of his golden crown, and purjdc robe) 

Descend to^a mechanic dialect; 

Nor (to avoid such meanncs.s) soaring high, 

With*empty sound, and airy notion.s fly.—R oscommon. 

Having already treated of the fable, the charac¬ 
ters, and sentiments in Paradise Lost, 'we are in 
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the last place, to consider the language; and as 
the learned world is very much divided upon 
Milton as to this poiht, I hope fhej w*ill excuse 
me if I appear parftcuhlr in an^ oFmy opinions,* 
and incline to those who judge mosj advantage¬ 
ously of the author. 

It is requisite that tlje langiSage of a heroic 
poem should* be both perspicuous and sublime. 
In proportion as either of these two qualities 
are wanting, the language is imperfect! Per¬ 
spicuity is the first and most necessary qualifica¬ 
tion ; insomuch thq,t a* good-natured reader 
sometimes overlooks a ^little slip even in* the 
grammar or syntax, wher5 it‘is impossilile for 
him to mistake the poet’s sense* *Of this kind 
is that passage in Miftoiif wherein he speaks of 
Satan: 


-God and his Son except, . 

Created tiling uu’uglit valu’d lie nor fthun’d : 

and that in which he describes Adam aaid Eve : 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
liis sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. • 

It is plain, that in the former of these pas¬ 
sages, according to the natural Syntax, the Divine 
persons mentioned in the*first line ^rft represent¬ 
ed as create^ beings; and 'that, in the other, 
Adam an^Eve are, confounded with their sons 
and daughters^ Such little blemishes as these, 
when the thought is great and natural, we should 
with Horace, impute to a pardonaljle inadver-* 
tency, or to the weakness of hujnan naf^ire,, 
which cannot attend to each minute particular, 
and give the last finishing to every circumstance 

x’x 2 
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in so long a work. The ancient critics, there¬ 
fore, who were actuated by a spirit of candour, 
rather than tha^" of cavilling, invented certain 
figures of spcx-'ch, on pH.rpoiJe to palliate little 
errors of this nature in the writings of those 
authorii who had so many greater beauties to 
atone for them. • 

If clearness and perspicuity were only to be 
consulted, the poet would have nothing else to 
db'but to clothe his thoughts in the most plain 
and natural expressions. But since it often hap¬ 
pens that .the most obvious phrases, and those 
which are'used in ordinary conversation, become 
too familiar to the eur, and contract a kind of 
meanness by passing through the mouths of the 
vulgar; a poet should take particular care to 
guard himself against idiomatic ways of speak- 
'ing. Ovid and Lucan have many poornesses of 
exjlressiou upon this account, as taking up with 
the first phrases that offered, without putting 
themselves to the trouble of looking after such 
as would not oidy have been natural, but also 
elevated and sublime. Milton has but few’ fail¬ 
ings in this kind, of which, however, you may 
riieet with some instances, as in the following 
passages^: 

Einhrioa and idiots, eremites and friars, 

Wliite, black, and gray, with all their tri/nipery, 

Uei-o pilgrims roam-' 

-A. while discourse they hold 
No fear least dinner cool; when thus began 
Our author—- 

Wlio of all ages to succeed, but feeling 
The otil on him brought by me, will curse 
My head,—Ill fare our ancestor impure, 

For tills we may thank Adam.- 
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The great masters in composition know very 
well that Hnany an elegant phrase becomes impro¬ 
per for a poet or an orator, when it has been 
debased by comm#n use. Fcfr fRis reason thS 
works of ancient authors, wbiah ^re written in 
dead languages, hav» a great* advayfage ovgr 
those which arc writtey in laAguages that are 
now spoken.. Were there any mean phrases or 
idioms in Yirgil or Homer, they would not shopk 
the ear of the most, delicate modern reader, so 
much as they would have done that of an old 
Greek or Homan, because* we never.hear them 
pronounced in our streets,^!’in ordinary coliver- 
satiou. 

It is not therefore sufficient ttiaf the language 
of an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be also 
sublime. To this end it ought to deviate from 
the common forms and ordinary pjiraset^ of 
speech. The judgment of a poet \^ery much 
discovers itself in shunning the common roads 
of expression, without falling iffto sudi ways of 
speech as may seem stiff and* unnatural : he 
musfnot swell into a false sublime, by endeavour¬ 
ing to avoid the other extreme. Among the 
Greeks, iEschylus, and somotiines Sophocles, 
were guilty of this fault; arnon^ tha J7atins, 
Claudian and Statius; and among our own 
countrym««i,*Shakspeare and Lee. In these 
authors the affectiftion of greatness often hurts 
the perspicuity of the style, as jn many others 
the endeavour after perspicflity prejudices its 
greatness. , •* 

Aristotle has observed, that the idiomatic slyle 
may be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the 
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following methods. First, by the use of meta¬ 
phors ; ‘‘sucdi are those of Milton; 

lmpa?aditi’U iu oiio artother^.s anus. 

, _ ( 

-;->And in his hand a reed 

'Stood waNJing tlpt witli.tire.- 

The grassy ulods no'jv calv’d-— 

S])anglod with eyes-. 

In tlrese and innumerable other instances, the 
metaphors are very bold but just: I must how¬ 
ever observe, that if the metaphors are not so 
thick! sown in Milton/which always savours too 
much 'of wit, that they never clash with one 
another, which,' as Aristotle observes, turns a 
sentence into a kind of enigma or riddle ; and 
that he seldom has recourse to them where the 
proper and natural words will do as well. 

Another way of raising the language, and giv¬ 
ing it a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms 
of other tongue's. Virgil is full of tl>e Greek 
forms of speech. Which the critics call Hellenisms, 
as Horace in his odes abounds with them tnuch 
more than Virgil. I need not mention the seve¬ 
ral dialects vdiich Homer has made use of for 
this evid., JVJilton, in co/iformity with the practice 
of the ancietit poets, and with Aristotle’s rule 
has infused a great many Latinisn'»s,/.?.s well as 
Graecisins, and sometimes Hebraisms, into the 
language of his poem; as towards the beginning 
of it: 

k 


Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 
Yet to their general’s voice they soon obey’d— 
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-Who sliall tempt with wandering feet 

The dark unhottoin'd intinite al>^'S.s 
\ndtiirough the palpabh; ohacure tiTul out 
iiis uucoutii way, of s^)rc'ad his airr flight 
I'pbornc with imlplatigjjble wings*' 

(Jver the ^•ast abru]*t 1 

• -So botli ascend 

In the visions of Go(>- 5ook it. 

Under this head may he reckoned the placing 
the adjective after the substantive, the transposi¬ 
tion of words, the tiirning the adjective into a 
substantive, with several otlfcr foreign modes of 
speech which this p.oet “has naturalised, to give 
his verse the greater souitti, and .throw it Cut of 
prose. • • 

The third method mentioned* Aristotle, is 
what agrees with the genius of the Greek lan¬ 
guage more than with that of any other tongue, 
and is therefore more used by Iloinqr than |by 
any other poet. 1 mean the leaigtlfening of a 
phrase by the addition of words, which may 
either be inserted or omitted,' as also by the 
extending or contracting of particular words by 
the insertion or omission of certain syllables. 
Milton has put in practice this method of raisii^g 
his language, as far as the natwre ef our tongue 
will permit, as in the passage above.m*;nfioned, 
eremite, for what is hermit in common discourse. 
If you ob!terVe the measure of his verse, he has 
with great judgrnent suppressed a syllable in 
several words, and shortened thgse of two sylla¬ 
bles into ode; by which nfethod, besides th(j 
above mentioned advantage, he has given a greater 
variety to his numbers. But this practic"^ is 
more particularly remarkable in the names of 
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persons and of countries, as Beelzebub, Ilesse- 
bon, and in many other particulars, wherein he 
has eitlier changed the name, or made use of that 
which is not tlie most commonly known, that he 
might* the better deviate from the language of 
the vulgar. 

The same reason recomniended to him several 
old words, which also makes his poem a])pear the 
more venerable, and gives it a greater air of an¬ 
tiquity. 

1 must likewise take notice, that there are in 
Milton several words of his pwn coining, as “cer- 
berean,miscreated, herr-doomed, embryon atoms,” 
and many others. If the reader is offended at 
this liberty in our English poet, I would recom¬ 
mend to him a discourse in Plutarch, which shows 
ps how frequently Homer has made use of the 
same liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by 
the choice of the noblest words and phrases 
which our tongue would afford him, has carried 
our language to a greater height than any of the 
English poets have ever done before or after him, 
aiid made the sublimity of his style equal to that 
of his sentiments. 

1 have been the more particular in these ob¬ 
servations on Milton’s style, because it is in that 
part of him in which he appears the ih'Ost singu¬ 
lar. The remarks I’have here made u))on the 
practice of othe); poets, with my observations out 
of Aristotle, will perhaps alleviate flie prejudice 
which some have taken to his poem upon this 
account; tho’ugh, after all, I must confess that 1 
think his style, though admirable in general, is 
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in some places too much stiffened and obscured 
by the freJ^uent use of those methods \jhit*h Aris¬ 
totle has j)rescrihed fo«r the raisfn^^of itf 

This redundancy , of* those * several wayj ol* 
speech which Aristotle calls “ foreii^n lanj«^uage,”. 
and with which Milthn Imis sd very, much eo- 
riehed, and in some placas darkened, the language 
of his ])oem/ was the more proper for his use, 
because his poem is written in blank vbrse. 
Rliyinc, without any Dther assistance, throws the 
language off from prose,^ and very often makes 
ail indifferent phrase ^fjass unregarded ;»bnt where 
the verse is not built 114)011 rhymtJS, there; pomp 
of sound and energy of expreissipn^are indispen¬ 
sably necessary to suyport the style, and keep it 
from falling into the flatness of prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevatioiv 
of style, and are apt to ridicule a poet whci^ he 
departs from the troinmon forms*of expression, 
would do well to see how Aristotle hasi treated 
an ancient author called Euclhf, for liis insipid 
mirth u])on this occasion. Mr. Drydeji used to 
call these sort of men his prose-critics. 

I should, under this head of the language, con¬ 
sider Milton’s numbers, in which *he has made 
use of several elisions, which are ijotr customary 
among other English poets, a 5 may be particularly 
observed f?l his cutting off' the letter Y, when it 
precedes a vow’el. This, an’d some other innova¬ 
tions in the measure of his vers«, has varied his 
numbers in such a manner, as rnakgs them in-* 
capable of satiating the ear, and J cloying ,th^ 
reader, which the same uniform measure would 
certainly have done, and which the perpetual 
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returns of rhyme never fail to do in long narrative 
poems." I,shall'close these reflection^ upon the 
language of Patadise Lost? with observing, that 
Milton has copied after riopiW rather than Vir¬ 
gil in the length of his periods, the copiousness 
of his phrases, and the funning of his verses 
into one another;—L. , 

PArKR ,v. 

- Ubi phtrn viie)d in rarnnnn, non pi/o ponciit 

Ofpiiihir noicnbip, (/lUoi rmf ini in’iit fiidi/, 

All/ humanaparinn natUra. - 

IToii, Arh. I’onT. V. ."J")!. 

But ill a fociii oli'gantly writ, 

J will nut <nu\iTL'l with a sliylit iiii''tdkc', 

Such i^^ our nature’ll frailty may c-itcuHc.- Uosoommon. 


f 

I HAVE now considered Milton’s Paradise Lost 
under thtfse four great hca/ls of the fable, the 
characters, the sentiments, and the language; 
and have showif that he excels in general, under 
each of these heads. I hope that I have made 
several discoveries which may apjiear new, even 
tp those who are versed in critical learning. 
Were I indeed to. choose my readers, by whose 
judgihent J would stand or fall, they should not 
be such as are acquainted only with the French 
and Italian critics, but also with the *‘ncient and 
modern who have written in ehther of the learned 
languages. Above all, I w’ould have them well 
,versed in the Grebk and Latin poets, without 
which antan very often fancies ^^that he under- 
"stands a critic, when in reality he does not com¬ 
prehend his meaning. 
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It is in criticism as in all other sciences and 
speculations; one who brings with Jiim any* 
implicit notions and observations^ w'hich die has 
made in his reading of The poets/will find his' 
own reflections methodised and sjxplainetl, and 
perhaps several little hints that had passed in hi^ ■ 
mind, perfected and improved in* the works of a 
good critic; «wherea§ one who has not these 
previous lights is very often an utter stranger 
to what he reads, and •apt to put a wrong inter¬ 
pretation upon it. 

Nor is it sufficient that a man, who s«ts up for 
a judge in criticism, shoujd^iave perused tljo*au- 
thors above mentioned, unle*ss Ife Jia^ also a clear 
and logical head. Without this talent he is per¬ 
petually puzzled and perplexed amidst his own 
blunders, mistakes the sense of those he would 
confute, or, if he chances to think rightj-does ijot 
know how to convey his thoughts to another with 
clearness and perspicuity. Aristotle, wljo was 
the best critic, was also one of tl\e best logicians 
that ever appeared in the world. 

Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding 
would be thought a very odd book for a man to 
make himself master of, who wtiuld'get a repu¬ 
tation by critical writings*, though,af the.same 
time it is very certain, that aTi author who has 
not learnecNtfle art of distinguishing between 
words and things, and of rartging his thoughts 
and setting them in proper lights* whatever no¬ 
tions he may have, will lose himself in^confusion 
and obscurity. I might further obserAne that thgre 
is not a Greek or Latin critic, who has not shown, 
even in the style of his criticisms, that he was a 


Y Y 
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master of all the elegance and delicacy of hi^ 
native'tojigue.' • 

Thettruth 0'!“ it is, there is nothing more 
‘absurd, than for a mail tcf set up for a critic 
. without a giood insight into all the parts of learn 
jug; whereas many of tho&e, who have endeavour 
ed to signalizd themselves by works of this 
nature, among our Englis^i writers, are not only 
defective in the above-mentioned particulars, bui 
plainly discover, by the phrases which they make 
use of, and by their confused way of thinking 
that they are not acquainted with the niosi 
conimon and ordinary systems of arts and scien 
ces. A few igeneral' rules extracted out of the 
French autfior's, with a certain cant of words 
has sometimes set up an illiterate heavy writei 
for a most judicious and formidable critic. 

,One great mark, by which you may discover i 
critic who has neither taste nor learning, is this 
that he seldom ventures to praise any passage ii 
an authbr which has not been before receivec 
and applauded by the public, and that his criti 
cism turns wholly upon little faults and errors 
.This part of a critic is so very easy to succeer 
in, that we find every ordinary reader, upon th( 
pubrish'ing of a new poem, has wit and ill-naturf 
enough to turn seteral passages of it into ridi 
cule, and very often in the right piasfe. This Mr 
Dryden has very agreeably remarked in these tw^i 
celebrated linqs : 

Errol ,J. like .strawB, upon the surface flow ; 

He wl\o would search for peaiis, must dive below. 


A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excel 
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leiices than imperfections to discover the con¬ 
cealed heaifties of a writer, and communicate ta 
tlie world such things* as are wofth their, obser¬ 
vation. The most *^e^qftisite worfls, and finest 
strokes of an author, are those whicji very often 
appear the most doubtful aud exceptio;i*able to a 
man who wants a relish fpr politfc learning; and 
they are thesTj, which a sour undistinguishing 
critic generally attacks with the greatest violence. 
Tully observes, that k is very easy to bfand’or 
fix a mark upon what he calls rerbuni aniens, or 
as it may be rendered into English, “ glowing 
bold expression,” and to.tCft’u it into ridiculb by 
a cold ill-natured criticism. *A little wit is equal¬ 
ly capable of exposing a beauty aiid of aggra¬ 
vating a fault; and though such a treatnient of an 
author naturally produces indignation in the mind 
of an understanding reader, it has howe,ver its ef¬ 
fect among the generality of those who^e haucfs it 
falls into, the rabble of mankind being very apt 
to think that every thing which* is ladglied at, 
with guy mixtm-e of wit, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in 
a critic, as it rather prejudices the reader thajji 
convinces him, and is capable ofnnaMng a beauty, 
as well as blemish, the subject of dorisio/!. A 
man who cannot write with \\^t on a proper sub¬ 
ject, is duTS* a*nd stupid; but one who shows it 
in an iniproper place, is tis impertinent and 
absurd. Besides, a man who has^he gift of ridi¬ 
cule is apt to find fault with aTiy thing that gives, 
him an opportunity of exerting his beloved^ 
talent, and very often censures a passage, not 
because there is any fault in it, but because he 
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can be merry upon it. Such kinds of pleasantrj 
are very unfair and disingenuous i.i works o 
criticispi, in wliich .the .g-reatest masters, botl 
ancient and modern, ha»fe always appeared witl 
a serious apd instructive air. 

As I ijjtend in my next paper to show th( 
defects in Milton’s Paradise Lost, I thought fit 
to premise these few particulars, to the end that 
the reader may know I enter upon it as on a very 
ungrateful work, and that I shall just point at the 
imperfections without endeavouring to inflame 
them with ridicule. I must also observe with 
Longinus, that the productions of a great genius, 
with many lapses ana inadvertencies, are infinite¬ 
ly preferable to the works of an inferior kind 
of author, which are scrupulously exact, and 
conformable to all the rules of correct writing. 

I shal} conclude my paper with a stoi'y out of 
Boccalini, which sufficiently shows us the opinion 
that judicious author entertained of the sort of 
critics I have been here mentioning. A famous 
critic, says he, having gathered together all the 
faults of an eminent poet, made a present of 
t;jiem to Apollo, who received them very graci¬ 
ously, and resolved to make the author a suitable 
return for. the trouble he had been at in collect¬ 
ing them. In order to this, he set before him a 
sack of wheat, as it had been just thmshed out of 
the sheaf. He then bid him pick out the chaft’ 
from among t^e corn, and lay it aside by itself. 
The critic applied himself to the task with great 
industry and pleasure, and, after having made 
the due separation, was presented by Apollo 
with the chaff for his pains.—L. 
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PAPER VI. 

-j- efliit .<A 

'Etjregio iihipernon j^eprtiulna coi’p<ir^)Uiji'^M. 

1J«1. 1 Sat. VI. «5(). 

• “ 

As perfect beauties soitlcwIks'c liavc* a inolc.j-^—C^ rkech., ' 


After what'I have said in my last paper, I 
shall enter on the subject of this without 'fur¬ 
ther preface, and rornark the several defects 
which appear in the falde,^ the characters, the 
sentiments, and the language of Milten’s Para¬ 
dise Lost; not doubtip^ but the reaclcyr will 
pardon me, if I allege at tl?e saVn,e tjme whatever 
may he said for the extenuation of such defects. 
The first imperfection which I shall observe in 
the fable is, that the event of it is unhappy. • 
The fable of every poem is, according to Aris¬ 
totle’s division, either simple or compfex. It is 
called simple when there is no change of .fortune 
in it: complex, when the fortune pf the chief actor 
changes from bad to good, of from good to bad. 
The complex fable is thought the most perfect: 
I suppose, because it is more proper to stir i>p 
the passions of the reader, aifd to*surprise him 
with a great variety of aocidents. , • • , 

The complex fable is therefbre of two kinds: in 
the first, the*chief actor makes his way through 
a long series o-f dangers and difficulties, until he 
arrives at honour and prosperity, as we see in 
the stories of Ulysses and JSneas ; in J;he second,' 
the chief actor in the poem falls froha some ^ni-< 
nent pitch of honour and prosperity, into misery 
and disgrace. Thus we see Adam and Eve siiik- 

y V 2 
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iiig' from a state of imioeence and happiness, 
Milo the most abject condition of sin a.id sorrow. 

The most taking tragc(|,ies anioii" the ancients 
'were built on'tnis last sore of Complex fable, parti- 
.cul'arly the tragedy of (Kdipus, which proceeds 
'■upon a stpry, if we .may''believe Aristotle, the 
most proper for tragedy, that could be invented 
by the wit of man. I have taken some pains in 
a former paper to show, that this kind of complex 
fable, Nt^herein the event isounhappy, is more apt 
to atlect an audience than that of the first kind; 
notwithstanding many* excellent pieces among 
the li'ncients, as well ah most of those which have 
been written of -late' years in our own country, 
are raised upon'contrary pjans. I must however 
own, that 1 think this kind of fable, which is the 
. most perfect in tragedy, is not so proper for an 
herpic poem. 

Milton ‘ seems to have been sensible of this 
im])erfection in his fable, and has therefore 
endeavoured to cure it by several expedients; 
particularly by tlic mortification which the great 
adversary of mankind meets with u])on his re¬ 
turn to the assembly of infernal spirits, as it is 
described in“ a beautiful ])assage of the third 
book*;, a^id* likewise by«the vision wherein Adam, 
at the close’ of the poem, sees his offspring 
triumphing over his great enemy" »hd himself 
restored to a happhir jiaradise than that from 
which he fell. , 

, There is anothfer objection against Milton’s 
,^fable, whicli is indeed almost the same with the 
former, though ])laced in a different light, name¬ 
ly—that the heroic in the Paradise Lost is 
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unsuccessful, and by no means a match ifor his 
enemies. •This gives occasion for Mr. Dryden’« 
reflection, that the d«yil was iiit reality JVIilton’s 
hero. I think I hive «bvi|^ed"tWili objectibn iif 
my first paper. Th*e Paradise XoSt is an jSpic 
or a narrative poem,, and, he that loftks for a. 
hero in it, searches for that whrch Milton never 
intended ; but if he will indeed fix the name of 
a hero upon any person in it, it is certainly* the 
Messiah who is the Iwiro, both in the princil^al 
action and in the chief episodes. Paganism 
could not furnish out a *re?il action fpr a fable 
greater than that of the*4liad or zEneid,* and 
therefore a heathen could 1iot4*orm a higlTer no ¬ 
tion of a poem than one of that kifld which they 
call an heroic. Whether Milton’s is not of a 
sublinier nature I will not presume to determine; 
it is sufficient that 1 show there is in the Para¬ 
dise Lost all the greatness of plav, regularity of 
design, and masterly beauties which we discover 
in Ilomer and Virgil. * 

I must in the next place observe, that Milton 
has mterwoven in the texture of this fable some 
particulars which do not seem to have probabili¬ 
ty enough for an epic poem, [Virtioularly in the 
actions which he ascribes,to Sin and J)<iath, and 
the picture which he draw# of the “ Limbo of 
Vanity,” ^iith other passages in the second book. 
Such allegories rather savour of the spirit of 
Spencer and Ariosto, than of Ilomer and Virgil. 

In the structure of his pofem^ie has likewise, 
admitted too many digressions. It "is finely ob¬ 
served by Aristotle, that the authof of an hdVoicT 
poem should seldom speak himself, but throw as 
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much of his work as he can into the mouths of 
those who are his principal actors. Aristotle has 
given no reason for this precept: hut I presume 
it is because the minfl of the reader is more awed 
gnd elevated^ when he hears vThieas or Achilles 
speak, than when Virgil or Homer talk in their 
own persons. Besides that, assuming the char¬ 
acter of an eminent man is apt to lire the im¬ 
agination, and raise the ideas of the author. 
Tully ttdls us, mentioning liis dialogue of old age, 
in which Cato is the chief speaker, that upon a 
review of jt he was agreeably imposed upon, and 
fancied that it was Cato, and not he himself, 
who uttered his thoughts on that subject. 

If the reader would be at the pains to see how 
the story of the Iliad and the A^lncid is deliver- 
,ed by those persons who act in it, he will be sur¬ 
prised to .find how little either of these poems 
proceeds from .the authors. -Milton has, in the 
general disposition of his fable, very linely ob¬ 
served this grea't rule ; insomuch that there is 
scarce a tenth part* of it which comes from the 
poet; the rest is spoken either by Adam or Eve, 
Of by some good or evil spirit who is engaged, 
either in their' destruction, or defence. 

From.wkat has been here observed, it appears, 
that digressions are by no means to be allowed 
in an epic poem. If the poet, er. en in the 
ordinary course of his narration, should speak 
as little as possible, he should certainly never let 
his narration sleep for the sake of any reflections 
^f his own. I have often observed with a secret 
admiration, that the longest reflection in the 
.(Eneid is in that passage of the tenth book, where 
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Turiius is represented as dressiiifif himself in the 
spoils of Dallas, whom he had slain. Vifgil hefc 
lets his fable stancf *;till, for^,*ths sake Qf the 
following remark JIow ds the* piind of jpan 
ignorant of futurity, and unable*toJi)car prosper* 
ous fortune with moderation! Tha time will 
come when Turiius shall wish'that he had left 
the body of Pallas untouched, and curse the day 
on which he dressed himself in these spoils.”,As 
the great event of Hie iliineid, and the cleath of 
Turn us, whom ^ucas .slew because he saw him 
adorned with the spoils of Pallas, tcirns ^upon 
this incident, Virgil went ?ut of Iris way tf) make 
this reflection upon it, withodt, wjiich so small 
a circumstance might.possibly have slipt out of 
his reader’s memory. Lucan, who was an injudi¬ 
cious poet, lets drop his story very frequently 
for the sake of his unnecessary digrassiong, or 
his diverticula, as ficaliger calls* them. If he 
gives us an account of the prodigies wlijcli pre¬ 
ceded the civil war, he declaims, upon the occa¬ 
sion,, and shows how^ much Ifappier it would be 
for man, if he did not feel his evil fortune before 
it comes to pass; and suffer not only by its real 
weight, but by the appreheiisibn of it. Milton’s 
complaint for his blindne&'S,his panggj'ric on mar¬ 
riage, his reflections on Adttm and Eve’s going 
naked, of*^he angpls’ eating, and several other 
passages in his poem, are liable to the same ex¬ 
ception, though I must confes there is so great 
a beauty in these very digressions Ijiat I would 
not wish them out of his poem. ^ 

I have in a former paper spoken of the charac¬ 
ters of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and declared my 
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opinion as to the allegorical persons who are in- 
ttocluced in it. " *’ 

If we look into"the sentiments, I think they are 
sorrietimes defective under the following heads ; 
•first,"as there are'several of them too much point¬ 
ed, and some tliat degenerate even into puns. 
Of this last kind 1 am afraid is that in the first 
book, where, speaking of the pigifiies, he calls 
them. 

—llio small iiifaTitry 
AVarr’d on by ciancs- 


Anojther blemish that appears in some of his 
thoughts, is his ffetpient allusion to heathen fa¬ 
bles, which are not certainly of a piece with the 
divine subject of which he treats. I do not find 
fault with these allusions where the poet him- 
self„represents them as fabulous, as he does in 
some places, but where he 'mentions them as 
truths and matters of fact. The limits of my 
pajier will not g^ve me leave to be particular in 
instances of this kind; the reader will easily 
remark them in his perusal of the poem. 

A third fault in his sentiments is an uneasy 
ostentation of leatning, which likewise occurs 
very feet^uehtly. It is*certain that both Homer 
and Virgil were mafsters of all the learning of 
their times, but it shows itself in' their works 
after an indirect and "concealed manner Milton 
seems ambitious of letting us know, by his 
excursions on free will and predestination, and 
Ins many glances upon history, astronomy, geo¬ 
graphy, and the like, as well as by the terms and 
phrases he sometimes makes use of^ that he was 
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acquainted with the whole circle of arts and 
sciences. 

If in the last place jve consiejer the language 
of this great poet* we* must Sllcfw what rhavfi 
hinted in a former paper, that it* is ol’tei/tog„ 
much laboured, and sometimes ’obsciyM by ojd' 
words, transpositions, aijd foreign idioms. Sene¬ 
ca’s objection to the style of a great author, 
‘It iget 0 ratio, nihil ill rd placidum, nihil hne,” 

is what many critics make to Milton, its I can¬ 
not wholly refute it, so I have already apologised 
for it in another paper: ‘to*which I ujay further 
add, that i^lilton’s sentinTfents and ideas w5re so 
wonderfully sublime, tliaf it ‘would have been 
impossible for him to have represc*nted them in 
their full strength and beauty, without having 
recourse to those foreign assistances. Our lan¬ 
guage sunk under him, and was unequal to^that 
greatness of soul which furnished hiid with such 
glorious conceptions, 

A second fault in his languagje is, that he often 
affects a kind of jingle in his words, as in the 
following passages and many others : 


Aiid brought into the world a wjirld o& woe. 

-Begirt th’ Almighty throne 

I’cHceching or behieging- 

This^tei^jjitcd onr attempt- 

At out* slight btjiind high over leapt all bound. 

I know there are figures forjthis kind of speech; 
that some of the greatest anciently have been 
guilty of it, and that Aristotle himself has gjvei. 
it a place in his rhetoric among the beauties of 
that art. But as it is in itself poor and trifling. 
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it is, I think, at present universally exploded by 
a'll the masters of polite writing. “ 

The l?.st fault 'which I sltall take notice of in 
Milton’s style, is the frdqucht use of what the 
J,earned call .technical words, or terms of art. 
'll; is one pf the grccatest beauties of poetry, to 
make hard things intelligible, and to deliver what 
is abstruse of itself in such easy language as may 
be understood by ordinary readers ; besides that 
the knowledge of a poet should rather seem born 
with them, or inspired, than drawn with books 
and systems. I have often w'oudered how Mr. 
Dryoen could ■'translate,a p-assage out of Virgil 
after the following manner : 

Tcuk to (lit' larboard and stand off to sea, 

Vc'i'i’ staiboaid soa and land.- 

M-ilton makes use of larboard in the same man¬ 
ner. When be is upon building, he mentions 
doric pillars, pilasters, cornice, frieze, architrave. 
When he talks, of heavenly bodies, you meet 
ecliptic and eccentric, the trepidation, stars drop¬ 
ping from the zenith, rays culminating from the 
equator : to which might be added many in¬ 
stances of th^ lik^ kind in several other arts and 
sciences: ' , 

I shall in my nex't papers given gn account of 
the many particular beauties in Mfiton, which 
would have been too long to insert under those 
general heads K have already treated of, and 
^which I intend to conclude this piece of cri- 
<tici|m.—L.‘ 
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PAPER VII. 

» ^ 

■VoJ^ /i(VCf<tub Ixci’ ri(Teri’ 

•JuJicis argutmi qim. non fur>indut ff/'Mmm. 

Hon. Aw. Roet. V. 3G.3. 

- • 

-tSomc clioqjse the clearest light, 

Aiii^ beldly cluillcngo the uuwt piercing eye. 

Roscommon. 

• 

I UAVE seen, in the works of a modern philoso¬ 
pher, a map of the spots in the sun. My last 
paper of the faults' and •hlemisUes in MSton’s 
Paradise Lost may be* considered as a jpiece of 
the same nature. To pursue fluf illusion : as it 
is observed, that amohg the bright parts of the 
luminous body above mentioned, there are some 
which glow more intensely, and dart a stronger 
light than othersso, notwithstanding I liave 
already shown Milton’s j)oem to be very beauti¬ 
ful in general, I shall now proceed to take notice 
of such beauties as appear t© ide more exquisite 
than* the rest. Milton has proposed the subject 
of his poem in the following verses: 

r 

(If man’s fii'.st clLsohcdicncc, and the fruity 
Of tlnit forbidden tree, wRokc mortal tjiBto 
Jirouglit death into the world%nd all our woo, 

W'itii loms of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and jcgaiu the blissful seat, 

Sing, lieavculy Muse!- ' 

• 

These lines are, perhaps, d!fe plain, simple, and 
unadorned, as any of the whole poerti, in whicb 
particular the author has conformed*himself to the. 
example of Homer, and the precept of Horace. 

z z 
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Ilis invocation to a work which tuirns in a 
great measure upon the creation of^tht- world, is 
very properly made to the ‘■Muse who inspired 
Moses in those books fron:\ Whence our author 
jjrew.his subject, and to the Holy Spirit, who is 
therein represented as operating after a particular 
manner in the first production of nature. Thus 
this whole exordium rises very happily into noble 
language and sentiments, as I think the transi¬ 
tion to ‘the fable is exquisitely beautiful and 
natural. 

The nine days’ astonishment, in which the 
angels lay entranced kftpr their dreadful over¬ 
throw and fall from heaven, before they could 
recover either'the use of thought or speech, is a 
noble circumstance, and very finely imagined. 
The division of hell into seas of fire, and into 
firm^grouqd impregnated with the same furious 
element, with that particular circumstance of the 
exclusion of Hope from those infernal regions, 
are instances of the same great and fruitful 
invention. 

The thoughts in the first speech and description 
of, Satan, who is one of the principal actors in 
this poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a 
full idea of him. His pride, envy, and revenge, 
obstinacy, despair, and impenitence, are all of 
them very artfully interwoven. Ih»short, his 
first speech is a complication of all those passions 
which discover themselves separately in several 
(jther of his speeches in the poem. The whole 
gart of this ga'cat enemy of mankind is filled with 
'suctf incidents, as are very apt to raise and terrify 
the reader’s imagination. Of this nature, in the 
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book now before us, is his being the first that 
awakens •out of the general trance, With Ms 
posture on the burning lake, Ms jising^from it, 
and the descifiptioif pf his shield hijd spear : 


Thus Satan talking to hia nearest ®iate, 

Witli head np-lift above^tlie wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d, his other paints bt'side 
Prone on the flood extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood- 

Korthwith upright l«e rears from off the pool 
Jlis mighty stature; on oaeli hand the flames 
Ilriv’n backward slope tlitfir pointing spires, and, roll’d 
In billows, If'ave i’ Ui’ midst a horrid vale. • 

Till'll with e'i))andcd wing^fie steers bis flight 
Aloft, iiieumbeiit on tin* dn*ky air 

Tliat felt unusual weight- 

-Ills ])ond'rous shield, 

Ethereal temiier, nni'^-y, large, and round, 

Ilehmd him cast; the broad eireumfereiico 
Hung on Ins shoulders like the moon, whoso orb 
Through optie glass the Tuscan artists view 
At ev'iiiug from the top of P'esolc, 
t)r III Valdariio, trt descry new lands, • 

Jlivi'rs, or inountams, on her sjiotty globe. 

His spear (to equal which the tallcNt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be thq,inast 
Of some great ammiral, were hfit a wand) 

Ho walk’d with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl—- 


To whicli we may add tiis call to tke fallen an¬ 
gels that lay plunged and stijpified’in the* sea of 
fire: 


He call’d so loud, that all the hgllov^ deep 
Of hell resounded. 


But there is no single passage in the whole 
poem worked up to a greater sublimity, than that 
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wherein his person is described iii those celc 
brated lines: 


-Ilo', iliovo the rostu 
Ill .sliHiic '11111 gesture proudly'eminent, • 
Stood iiLe a tower, iSie. 


Ilis sentiments are ej’^ery way answerable to 
his character, and suitable to a creaited being of 
tl\e 'most exalted and most depraved nature. 
Such is'dliat in which he takes possession of his 
place of torments : 

-Hnil; horrors flmj!, 

Iiiferiml world .t iiiid'ihou, profoundest bell, 

Tie(ei\e ti.y >.ow iiiKse.ssor, one who liiings 
A mind not to be chang'd l,iy place or time. 


And afterward : 


-1 fere at least 

We hball lie free! tli’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for ins hivy ; will not drive n^i lienee: 
Here we iiniyieigii seeiire; and in my olioiee 
To reign i^ worth aiiiliitioii, though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell, than ber\e in hcav’n. 


Amidst those "Impieties which this enraged 
spirit Jitter's in other places of the poem, the au¬ 
thor has taken care H-o introduce none that is not 
big with absurdity, and incapable bf''iibocking a 
religious reader; hiS wmrds, as the poet himself 
describes tbeniv bearing only a “semidance of 
♦worth, not substance.” lie is likewise with great 
•art^described as owning his adversary to he Al¬ 
mighty. Whatever perverse interpretation he 
puts on the justice, mercy, and other attributes 
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of the Supreme Being, he* frequently confesses 
his omnipotence, that being the .perfection hf 
was forced to allow lym, and th^ only Considera¬ 
tion which could suipport his*prtde under tha 
shame of his defeat. * 

Nor must I here qrait that heaiftifui circum-^'. 
stance of his bursting out* into, tears* U])on hts 
survey of thoj>e innumerable spirits whom he had 
involved in the same guilt and ruin with himgelf: 


-Ho now prc])ar’d 

To hpoak ; wlioroat thoir donljlod ranks they hend 
From wmg to wmg,,and hall' mcloso hint roynd 
With all In', poors: Atlout»»n hold thorn nmte. 

Thneo ho assay’d and tlu'K o. m spite of hcorn, 

Toar.s, sudi as angels woop, Durst 1'orth- 

The catalogue of evil spirits has abundance of 
learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of poetry^ 
which rises in a great measure from i^s describ¬ 
ing the places where they were worshippeef, by 
those beautiful marks of rivers so frequent among 
the ancient poet^ The author bad doubtless in 
this place Homer’s catalogue of sihps, and Virgil’s 
list of warriors, in his view. The characters of 
Moloch and Belial prepare the reader’s mind fpr 
their respective speeches and »behaviour in the 
second and sixth books. The account qf Tham- 
muz is finely romantic, and imilablc to wWt we 
read amoflg \he ancients of the worship which 
was paid to that id*ol ; 

-Thammuz came next bcMiid,” 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur’d 
The Syrian damsels to lament bis fate 
In am’rous ditties aU a summer’s day; 

While smooth Adonis from kis native rock 

z >z 2 
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Ran purpR' to ilio .s6.a, "suppos’d with hlond 
Of Thiumiui/ vcaily wmiiidcd. the love tale 
l,iifL'cted Slop’s (laughter with like lu.it, 4 
Wluiw w.inton passums ni the sacred porth 
K ekiel saw ; Vlieti, by the^ifsion led, 

His eyi's sUrvi'Vd the dai»k idoKitiies 
01 aliciii tod Judah-“ 

The reader will paiilon me if I insert as a note 
on this beautiful passa'^ije, the account given us 
by the late ingenious Mr. Mauiulrell of this 
ancient^piece of worship, and probably the first 
occasion of such a superstition. “ We came to 
a fair large river; doubtless the ancient river 
Adopis, a& famous f^Y the*idolatrous rites per¬ 
formed here in lamenjation of Adonis. We had 
the fortune tp see what may be supposed to be 
the occasion of that opinion which Lucian relates 
concerning this river, viz. That this stream, at 
•certain seasons of the year, especially about the 
feas«t of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; wdiich 
the heathens Idoked upon as proceeding from a 
kind of sympathy in the rivej of the death of 
Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in the 
mountains, out of which this stream rises. 
Something like this we saw actually come to pass; 
for the water was stained to a surjirising,redness: 
and, as we observ&d in travelling, had discolour¬ 
ed the-^sda a great way "into a reddish hue, occa¬ 
sioned doubtless by a sort of miniupi, or red 
earth, w'ashed into the river.by the*violence of 
the rain, and not by any stain from Adonis’s 
blood.” 

‘ The passage in the catalogue, explaining the 
Rianner how, spirits transform themselves by 
contraction or enlargement of their dimensions. 
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is introclucetl with great judgment, to make way 
for several surprising accidents ju the ^iequel 
the poem. There jollows onq at thb very end, 
of the first bookj* wlych is the PrepcJi 

critics call marvellous, but at tlie same *time 
probable, by reason ,of the pgissa^e «last men¬ 
tioned. As soon as the infernal palace'is finisheVl, 
we are told the inultitdde and rabble of spirits 
immediately shrunk themselves into a small com¬ 
pass, that there might be room for sucht a nuha- 
berlcss assembly in this ca])acioiis hall. But 
it is the poet’s refinement? upon this thought 
which I most admire, aiW whiclj ind*eed is* very 
noble in itself. For hlj tells,us, that nt)twith- 
staiiding the vulgar among the falfeu spirits con¬ 
tracted their forms, ^hose of the first rank and 
dignity Still preserved their natui'al dimensions: 

Thus iiR'cii’poival sjiirils to Miuillcst fonii.s • 

KcdiicM lliciv slui^ius niniu.’ii'.o, iiiul iit'large 
Tliimgh witlunit iiumbi'i', still iiundst the hull 
Of that iufomal tourt. But fur wiUiiii, • 

And 111 tlioir own dnnonsiuns llki> tlu'iiisolve*’ 

Thn grout boriipliio loi'ds and clioriifiiui 
Ill clo'-o recess unJ secret conel.ire wit, 

A tliouNind demi-god'j on golden heats, 
frequent and full- 

The character of Mammon* an^ the dascrip- 
tion of the Panda?monium, are full of Weauties. 

There are, several other strokes in the first 
book wond'firfully poetical, and instances of that 
sublime genius so peculiar to the author. Such 
is the description of Azazclis ftature, and the 
infernal standard which he unfurls as also of 
that ghastly light by which the fien<ls appear t<f 
one another in their place of torments: 
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The scat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the gliniiii’ring of those livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful- 

r> ' * 

' The shout dP. the whole hoot of fallen angels 
whelj draw up in, battle array; 


-^Tllo iniivorsal hosl up sent 

A shout that tore hell’s eoneave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of tHiaos and old Night. 

The review, which the leader makes of his in¬ 
fernal army: 

-' Tie through the armed files 

Darts his cxpeneiK-’d f'^e, and soon traverse 
The wliole batiiijion w'-ew*, their order duo, 

Their visaai's find stature as of gods, 

Their iiiinfl)er last lie sums; ami now his heart 
Disti'iids with pride, and hai‘d’niug in lii,s strength 
Glories- ♦ 

The flash of light which appeared upon the 
drawing of their swords : 

He spake; and to confirm his words out flew 
Millions of flaeiing swords, drawn from tho thighs 
Of mighty (Tierubhn; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumin’d lioll.- 

The sudden production of the Pandseiponium: 

* • 

' An(;n f>.it of tlio earth a fabric huge 
Hose like an exliali^.iou, with the sound 
Of dulcet syiuphouies and voices sweet. ^ 

The artificial illuminations made in it: 

—-^Froih thf arch’d roof 

Pcndeuhby subtle magic, many a row 
Of slai'i’y Iam))s and blazing cressets, fed 
With a Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky,——— 
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There* are also several noble similes and allu¬ 
sions in tHe first book of Paradise T^o:?t, Arfd 
here I must observe,* that wb^n ^lilton ajludes 
either to things (y ’persons, We, never ^dits 
bis simile until it rises to some vciry gr^at^dea, 
which is often foreig'il to tJie odcasiou that gave 
birth to it. The resemblance (foes not, perhaps, 
last above a Kne or two, but the poet runs on with 
the hint until he has raised out of it some gl.oxi- 
ous imageorsentiineirt, ])roper to inflame !he mind 
of the reader, and to ^iv§ it that sublime kind 
of entertainment which is suitable to»the nature 
of an heroic ])ocm. Tl^osc whtf are accj^iainted 
with Homer’s and Virgil’s wa^.of writing, can¬ 
not but be jileased \Yith this kind of structure 
in Milton’s similitudes. I am the more particu¬ 
lar on this head, because ignorant readers, who 
have formed their taste upon the quaint siyailes 
and little turns of* wit, which are so much in 
vogue among modern poets, cannot relish these 
beauties, which are of a much higher nature, 
and .are therefore apt to cefisure Milton’s com¬ 
parisons, in M'hich they do not sec any surprising 
points of likeness. Monsieur Perrault was. a 
man of*this vitiated relish, ?»nd Tor that very 
reason has endeavoured* to turn^ ihto wdicule 
several of Homer’s similitiMes, which he calls 
" coniparflhfoiifi d quenor “ long-lailed com¬ 

parisons.” I shalf conclude this paper on the 
first book of Milton with tha answer which 
Monsieur- IJoileau makes to Perrtyult on this 
occasion : “ Comparisons,” says hie* in ode# 
and epic poems, are not introduced only to illus*, 
trate and embellish the discourse, but to amuse 
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R.itati was now at liand, and from his soat 
TJie moii'-t'jr^ moving onward, vamo aa fast 
AVjti. horrid stiadvs ; ludl trcmhlvd as be strode. 

Ti.’ uiidaiuiteo heml wliat thi.s might be admir’d, 

Admir’d, in t fo&r’d,- 5 

' The sa.iie ooldness and intrepidity of hchavi- 
our discovers itself in the several adventures 
which he meets with, duHng his passage through 
the vegioiis of unformed matter, and particularly 
iif his iwldress to those tremendous powers who 
are described as presiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewise, in all its cir¬ 
cumstances, fpll of tli"t fire and fury which dis¬ 
tinguish this spirit from the rest of the fallen 
angels. He 'Is 'described in the first book as 
besmeared with the blood of human sacrifices, 
and delighted with the tears of jiareuts and the 
‘cries of children. In the second book he is mark¬ 
ed 6'ut as 'the fiercest spirit that fought in heaven ; 
and if we consider the figure which he makes 
in the Sixth book, where the battle of the angels 
is described, wt' find it every way answerable 
to the same furious, enraged character : 

-Wbi'ro the might, of Gitlji'icl finigbt. 

And Mill! bvrci I'li^igns pierc’d the dc-ep array 
' Of Mi,',l<>eb, fiiricms king, wlu> iiim defy’d, 

Aftd at Ips (biiriiit-wbVels to drag him lionnd 
’J’lirentc'ji'd, nor fi<bm the tloly t)ne of lieav’ii 
Kcfraiii’d bn tongue blasphemoUN : Init'ano,”, 

Down elovc'ii to the waist, vitli sliattor’d arma 
Aij'd uncouth pain,'tied bellowing. 

It may be worth while to observe, that Milton 
has represented this violent impetuous spirit, 
who is hurried on by such precipitate passions, 
as the first that rises in the assembly to give his 



opinion upon their present posture of affairs. 
Accordingly he declares hiniseli abruptly lor 
war, and api)ears ijicety;ed at Ijfs oompahioiis^fcy:' 
losing so much tin»e as even to ddiberate »pon 
it. All his sentiinents are rasTi, atula^iwus* anti 
desperate. Such as’that’of aiming •themseh'^’s 
with their tortures, aird turning their punish¬ 
ments upon liim who inllicted them: 


——No, let us raflicr choose, 

Arm’d uiili licll IIjuh's and fury, all at cure 
O’er lK'a\cii’s his;li tow'rs^toforce resistle.sis way, 
Tiiriuiif^ our tortun.‘s into l^oi-rid arum 
Aoiiuist t)u' toit’ri'r ; wlicTi to meet Wic noise 
Of Ids aliiiii>hly (‘iij'ine*!u'*hall kear 
Jiiferiiul thunder, and for liohtning^heik 
Jllack lire and liorror shot with ecimd rage 
Among his luigels; ifiid his throne itself 
JMf.v’d with I’arturian sulphur, and htrange fire, 
Ills owu invented torinents.- 


Ilis preferring annihilation to sTiame or misery 
is also highly suitable to his character; as the* 
comfort he draws from their disturbing the peace 
of heaven, that if it be not victory it is revenge, 
is a sentiment truly diabolical, and becoming the 
bitterness of this implacable spirit,. * 

Belial is described in the first boojc as the idol' 
of the lewd and luxurious. ^Ile is in tfie'second 
book, piirsufiiit to that description, character¬ 
ized as tilhorous.and slot,hful; and if we look 
into the sixth book, we find him celebrated in the 
battle of angels for nothing- hut that scoffing 
speech which he makes to Satan, ^ their sui> 
posed advantage over the enemy. As his appeaf- 
ance is uniform, and of a piece, in these thre*^ 
several views, we find his sentiments, in the in- 
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fernal assembly every way conformable to his 
cnaracter.- Such arc his a])prehensi<)ns of a 
second battle, hii? horrorB b'f annihilation, his 
pref^^rring to be miserable, rather than “ not to 
be.” I n,eed not observe, that the contrast of 
thought in this speech, and that which precedes 
it, gives an agreeable variety to the debate. 

Mammon’s character is so fully drawn in the 
fir'St bopk, that the poet adds nothing to it in 
the second. We were before told, that he was 
the first who taught mankind to ransack the 
earth, for gold and silyer, and that he was the 
architect of I*anda;ivoidiim, or the infernal 
palace, where, the evil s])irits were to meet in 
council. • His speech in this book is every way 
suitable to so dc])raved a character. How pro¬ 
per is that reflection of their being unable to 
taste the ltapi)iness of heaven, were they actually 
there, in the mouth of one, who, while he w'as 
in heaven,,is said to have had his mind dazzled 
with the outward ppmps and glories of the place, 
and to have been more intent on the riches of 
the pavement than on the beatific vision. 1 shall 
also leave the reader to judge how agreeable the 
following sentiments are to the same character: 

-Tliis <lo(>]i -world 

Of darkiu'sM do -wo dread ? Ho-w oft anii<T^4 '' 

Thick clouds and dark doth iH'as.’n’.s all ruling .sire 
(JlioVise to re.sido, lii.s glory nnohscur’d. 

And with the majesty of darknc'ss i-ouiid 

Covea's his tlirono , from wlumcc deej) thuiidor.s roar, 

Mustering their rage, and heaven re,semble.s hell ! 

As he our dai’kness, cannot wo his light 
Imitate when we ideaso ? This de.scrt soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 

Nor w'ant we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magiiillccuce ; and what can hoav’n show more t 
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Bcclzeliul), who is reckoned the second in 
dignity tlfat fell, and is, in the? first ,b(5ok, the 
second that awakens*out of th^ trjnce, «nd con¬ 
fers with Satan iipoiith’e sitiiatioif o/ their af^tr^, 
maintains his rank in the book now before n*. 
There is a wonderfifl majesty ’described in Ijis 
rising up to speak. ITa acts as a kind of mode¬ 
rator between the two opposite parties, and 
proposes a third undertaking, which the \^hple 
assembly gives into. * The motion he makes of 
detaching one of their botjy in search of a new 
world, is grounded- upon a project devised by 
Satan, and cursorily pro*yosed by him ,in the 
following lines of the first bodl^: ^ 

• 

Sj'gicc may iirodacc iirw woidds, 'w'hoi’cof so rifo 
Thc'fo wi'iit a famo in hoavcu, that lio cre long 
Iiii.cauk'd to fivati', and therein idant 
A ycMionition whom his (.'hoicc regard , 

Slumlil favour t'()*ial to the sons of Ig'av’n f 
Thither, if hut to itry, shall ho ix'rhaps 
Our first erujition, tliither or elsewlioro : 

For this infernal pit shall nev('r lutld 
Celestial spirits in hondage, ik))' ilf ahj^ss 
Long under darkness cover. Hut those thoughts 
Full counsel must mature :— 

It is on this project that Beelzebub grounds 
his proposal: 


—!-'.»^hat if wo find 

Some easier enterprise ? Thui'o is a place 

(If aucietit and pro])hetie famo in lioav’n 

Err not), another world, the happy,soat 

Of some now race eall’d man, Sl)out this time 

To he croah'd lik(' to ns, though less ^ 

In ])ow'r iuwl cxe,clloiieo, hut favour’d more 
Of him who rules ahovo ; so was his will 
Prononiic’d among the gods, and hy an oath. 

That shook heav’ii’s whole cricumfercnce, confirm’d. 
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The reader inay observe how just it was, not 
tc omit Ill the liist book the project upon which 
the whole poem tyirns : as also that the jtriuce of 
the fallen angels was the only proper person to 
gl,ve it birth, and that the next to him in dignity 
vv^s the fittest to secord alid support it. 

There is besides, I think, something wonder¬ 
fully beautiful, and very apt to affecbthe reader’s 
imagination, in this ancient prophecy or report 
in heaven, concerning the creation of man. No- 
. thing could show more dignity of the species 
than this tradition which ran of them before 
their e.xistenee. They ai;e represented to have 
been the talk of heaven before they were create. 
Virgil, in^compliment to tj^ie Homan common¬ 
wealth, makes the heroes of it appear in their 
state of pre-existence; but Milton does a far 
greater honour to mankind in general, as he gives 
us a glimpse of them even before they are in 
lieing. 

The rising of this great assembly is described 
in a very sublime add poetical manner: 

Tlu'if rising all at once was as the sound 
Of tlnuuler heal'd remote- 

The'diversions of the fallen angels, with the 
particular account or their ])lace of^ habitation, 
are described with great pregnancy of'thought, 
and copio'dsness of invention. The diversions 
are every way suitable to beings who had nothing 
^kft them bu,t strength and knowledge, misappli- 
eti- ^Such ar^e their contentions at the race, 
and in feats of arms, with their entertainment 
ill the following lines : 
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Others with vast Typhajan rage more fell 
ItencPu]) both rooks aud hills, and rkli? the a^r. ' 

In whirlwind ; hell ucareo liolds tha wild unroar. 

Their music is employed in celebrating Iheir 
own criminal exploits^ and their ’discoarse fTl, 
sounding the unfathomable depjths of* fate, free¬ 
will. and foreknowledge?. 

The several circumstances in the description 
of hell are finely imagined; as the fopr rivers 
which disgorge themselves into the sea of fire, 
the extremes of cold and heat, and the river of' 
oblivion. The mon'stron% animals pToduc^d in 
that infernal world are •re^oresent’ed by » single 
line, which gives us a more horrithidea of them, 
than a much longe» description would have 
done: 


-Nature broods, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigioug things. 

Abominable, iimtterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear coneciv’d, 

Oorgons and hydras, and chimeras tlire. * 

This episode of the fallen spirits, and their 
place of habitation, comes in very happily to 
unbend the mind of the readei; from its attention 
to the debate. An ordipary poet would indeed 
have spun out so many circumstances to a great 
length, aiid* by that means have weakened, 
instead of Hlustralfed, the principal fabjie. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is 
finely imagined. 

I have already declared my opinion of the 
allegory concerning sin and death, which 
however, a very finished piece in its kind, when 
it is not considered as a part of an*epic poem. 
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Xhe genealogy of the several persoi’s is con¬ 
trived with great,delicacy, , Sin is the daughter 
cf Satan, and'Ddr.th the.offspring of Sin. The 
incei^tuous mixture between'Sin and Death pro¬ 
duces those monsters and hell-hounds which 
fr6m time to time enter into their mother, and 
tear the bowels of her w"ho gave th§m birth. 

These are the terrors of an evil conscience, 
and'the< proper fruits of sin, which naturally 
rise from the apprehensions of death. This last 
beautiful moral is, I' think, clearly intimated in 
the speech^'of Sin, whore, complaining of this 
her dreiidful issue, she* adds 

Before tnine eyes in oppositi(>u sits 

Grim dcatii, iny son and foe, who .sets them op. 

And nio hi.s parent would full soon devour 
For want of other j>r(>y, but that ho knows 
His oud with mine involv’d- 

I need not mention to the reader the beautiful 
circumstance in the last part of this quotation. 
He will likewise obeerve bow naturally the three 
persons concerned in this allegory are tempted 
by one common interest to enter into a con¬ 
federacy togethei;, and how properly- Sin is 
made the, portress of hell, and the only being 
that can open the ^ates to that, world of tor¬ 
tures. 

The descriptive part of this allegory is like¬ 
wise very strong, and full of sublime ideas. 

he figure of Death, the regal crown upon his 
head, his mehace of Satan, his advancing to the 
gomhat, the otitcry at his birth, are circumstances 
too noble to be past over in silence, and ex¬ 
tremely suitable to this king of terrors. I need 
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not menijon the justness of thought which is 
observed in the generation of these several sym¬ 
bolical persons; thaf.Sin was ps'oduced• upop 
the first revolt of Satan, that Death appaared 
soon after he was cast into Hell,* and that ttr^ 
terrors of conscience wer5 conceived*at the gafe 
of this place of tormefits. The description of 
the gates is very poetical, as the opening of 
them is full of Milton’s spirit: 

-On a sudden open fly, 

With inii)etu()u.s recoil aiM jarring sound, 

Th’ infertnil doors,'and onjiieir hinges gra^e 
Harsh thunder, that th^i lowest bottcTm shook 
Of Erebus, She open’d, bTit to sluit 
Exeell’d her pow’r; the gates wide^])«i stood, 

That with extended ^ings a banner’d ho.st 
Ujider spread ensigns inarehiiig might pass through, 

With horse and cliariots rank’d in loose array ; 

So wide they stood, and like a {'uniaee mouth 
Oast forth redounding smoke and ruddy fltgaie. 

• 

In Satan’s voyage through the chaos there are 
several imaginary persons desoribed, <is' residing 
in that immense waste of.matter. This may 
perhaps be conformable to the taste of those 
critics who are pleased with nothing in a poet 
which has not life and manyers iiscribed to*it; 
hut for my own part, I,am pleased mo»t with* 
those passage^ in this descriptioii*whic1i ‘carry in 
them a gtft^er measure of probability, and are 
such as might-pofsibly have happened. Of this 
kind is his first mounting in the smoke that 
rises from the infernal pit, hfe falling into a cloud 
of nitre, and^ the like combustiMe material's,' 
that by their explosion still hurried him fotwa'Jd 
in his voyage; his springing upward like a 
•pyramid of fire, with his laborious passage 
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through that confusion of elements vthich the 
poet calls: 

. I , f , 

Tho womb oi nature, and pcrl^ips her grave. 

i' The glknmering light which shot into the 
chaos from' the atraost verge of the creation, 
with the distant discovery of the earth that hung 
close, by the moon, are wonderfully beautiful 
and poetical —L. 


rArii'R IX. 

A'cc Drvs interiit nisi SigHy-s vindicc nodus 

Incident -- Hon. Ahs. Poet. v. 1»1. 

Never presume to make a god.appear. 

But for a business wortti^ of a god,—K osoommov. 

Horace advises a poet to consider thoroughly 
the nature 'end force of his genius. Milton seems 
to have known perfectly well wherein his strength 
lay, and has therefore chosen a subject entirely 
conformable to those talents of which he was 
master. As his genius was wonderfully turned 
to the sublime, his subject was the noblest that 
could have eivtered into the thoughts of man. 
Every thing that is truly great and astonishing 
has a plac4 in it. Thg whole system of the intel¬ 
lectual world; the chaos, and the creatipn; heaven 
earth, and hell; enter into the constitution of his 
poem. ' 

Having in the" first and second books repre- 
Gented the infernal world with all its horrors, the 
tlftead of his fable naturally leads him into the 
oi^posite regions of bliss and glory. 

If Milton’s majesty forsakes him any where, it- 
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is in those parts of his poem where the divine 
persons artj introduced as speakers. Onfe may/I 
think, observe, tln^t'Hie author pjoceeds \vith a 
kind of fear and trcanbling, whifst, he describes 
the sentiments of the Almi<rhty! lie ,darei? n^ 
give his itnagination Its fitll play, but. chooses ib 
confine himself to sucl> thougfits as are drawn 
from the boots of the most orthodox divines, and 
to such expressions as may be met within S’c;:ip- 
ture. The beauties, therefore, which we are to 
look for in these speechef;, are not of a poetical 
nature, nor so pro])er to fifi the mindnvith genti- 
ments of grandeur, as witl^ thoughts of devotion. 
The passions which they are ‘designed to raise, 
are a divine love and ,»-eligious fear. The parti¬ 
cular beauty of the speeches in the third book, 
consists in that shortness and perspicuity of stylov 
in which the poet has couched the greatest iuys- 
teries ’ of Christianfty, and drawft together in a 
regular scheme, the whole disf)cpsation of Provi¬ 
dence with respect to man. He has represented 
all the abstruse doctrines of predestination, free¬ 
will, and.„grace, as also the great points of the 
incarnatlpn and redemption (which naturally grew 
up ill a poem that treats of thfi fall'of maOj) with' 
great energy of expressibn, and iij a cleaj’er and 
stronger ligl\^; than I ever ml't with in any other 
writer. As*these points are dry in themselves to 
the generality of readers, tlie concise'and clear 
nianner in which he has treated them is very 
much to be admired, as is likewise th^t particular 
art which he has made use of in the,mterspe];sing 
of all those graces of poetry w'hich the subjert» 
was capable of receiving. 
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The survey of the whole creation, and of every 
thing that is transacted in it^ is a prospect wortliy 
of Oipiiiscicnce, a;\d as inpcli above that in which 
Virgil has drawn his Jupiter, as the Christian 
idea of tli/j Supreme Being is more rational and 
suldime than that’of the Ileathens. The parti¬ 
cular objects on which he is described to have 
cast his eye, are represented in the most beauti¬ 
ful and lively manner : 

Now hiid til’ Aliniglity Father from above 

(From the |ini-e empyi-ciwi wliei'c. he sits 

ifigh thron’d above all height ) bent down hiN eye, 

Ills own worlds and tlitlh’ worbw at oiiee to view. 

About liiiii all the siUKt'dtibs of heaven 
Stood thick as,stars, and from his siglit receiv’d 
Baititiidc }>!ist utt’ranco. On his right 
Thu radiant imago of liis gi<ii'y sat, 

Hi.s only Sini. On oarlli ho (ir.st heliold 
Our two first piirents, yet llie otdy two 
Of mankind, in itie liaupy gardeti iilae’d, 
lleapifig immorliil fiaiits of joy and love : 

Oninterrnpteil joy, nnrivail’d lovo, 

In Idi.ssful .solitude. He then survey’d 
IIci'l and tli(! gulf l)etween, and Satan tlicrc 
Coa.'-ting the wiill of heav’u on this side night 
In tlie dull air subrniK'; iiiid ready now 
d'o .sf.ooj) with N'ai'ied wings ami williiig feet 
On the l)aro outside of lids world, tliai seem’d 
Firm laml imiio.som'd witliout lli-mamcnt; 

Uncertain 'vlntdi, in ocean, or in air. 

Ilim 0(1(1 lu'liolding from Ids ]irospc(:t high, 

\yhe”(,'ia i)a,st, i)re.sent, future, ho lieliolds, 

Thu.s to his'only So(, foreseeing .s])ako. 

Satan’s approach to the confi;ies of the creation 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the speech 
which immediately ,follows. The effects of this 
.speech on th£ blessed spirits, and the divine per- 
s«yi tp whom jt was addressed, cannot but fill the 
Kiind of the reader with a secret pleasure and 
complacency ; 
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Tims while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All l^eav'n, and in the blessed sjiirits nJecl 
Si'iise ()!' new joy inefliible diffus’d. * 
lieyond coiiijiure thf Son of (}o<l seen 
iMost Glorious : ift hiin»all liis Ibi^hev.sfioiio 
Substiiiitially e.\prcf<sed : aii<l in liis fac» 
lliviiie eoiniiiissioii visibly appear’d* • 

IjOvc without end, at«.l without nietisurc graej. 

I need not^ point out flie beauty of that circum¬ 
stance, wherein the whole liost of angelie are 
rejiresented as standing mute ; nor show how pro¬ 
per the occasion was to produce such a silence in^ 
heaven. The close of this‘divine colloquy, with 
the hymn of angels’ thahrfollowsi upon it, are so, 
wonderfully beautiful a1u>poetical, that 1* should 
not forbear inserting the wholfe passage, if the 
hounds of my paper f ould give me leave: 

Ni) .sooner lifid tlio Almighty ceas’d hut all 
The multitude of angels witli a sliout! • 

(Lend as from iiimibcrs witlioiit numfcer, .sw'cct 
As from blest voices) utt’riiig joy, heav’u rung 
M'ith jubilee, and loud hosannas lilt’d 
Til’ eternal regions, &c. &c,- 

Satan’s walk upon the outside of the' universe, 
which at a distance appeared to him of a globqjar 
form, bill; upon his nearer approac^i looked like, 
an unbounded plain, is mttural and rtolje^'as his 
roaming upon ■ the frontiers^ of th*c creation, be¬ 
tween thclt »^rmss of matter which was wrought 
into a world and tfiat shapdess unformed heap of 
materials which still lay in qhaog and confusion, 
strikes the imagination with^omething astonislv 
iugly great and. wild. I have befofc spoken gf' 
the Limbo of Vanity, which the poet places upoii 
this outermost surface of the universe, and shall 
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here explain myself more at large on'that and 
other part? of the poem, which are oi the same 
shadowy natuve. , • ' , 

’ Ayistotle o.bserves that t]ic fable of an epic 
jvjeiu sliotdd .abound in circumstances that are 
hqth credible and astonishing ; or, as the French 
critics choose to plirase it, the fable should he filled 
with the ])robable and the marvellous. This rule 
is aa fine and just as any in Aristotle’s whole Art 
of Poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true history; if it is only marvellous, it is 
no better than a roinaiice. The great secret, 
therefore, of heroic poetry, is to relate such 
circumstances as may produce in the reader at the 
same time both belief and astonishment. This 
is brought to pass in a well-chosen fable, by the 
accoput of such things as have really happened, 
or at least of such things as 'have happened ac¬ 
cording to the received opinions of mankind. 
Milton’s fable is, a master-piece of this nature : 
as the war in heaveii, the condition of the fallen 
angels, the state of innocence, the temptation 
of the serpent and the fall of man ; though they 
are very astol'iishiiig in themselves, and are not 
only cfeddde, but actuitl points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling piiracles with 
credibility, is by a happy inveption of the poet; 
as in particular, when he introduces agents of a 
superior nature, vfho are capable of effecting 
what is wonderful, and what is not to be met with 
ip the ordinary course of things. Ulysses’ .ship 
cbeing turned into a rock, and .Eneas’s fleet into 
a shoal of water nymphs, though they are very 
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surprising accidents, are nevertliejess probably 
when we a'^'e told, that they wer'e the gods who 
thus transfortned Jlicfij. It ^i« tliis Rind of, 
machinery which fdls»the poems boUi of Homer 
and Vii'gil with such circuinstanceii as are’, 
wondei'ful but not impossible, a]id so frecjuently* 
produce in the reader the most pleasing ])assion 
that can rise hi the mind of man, which is a(|nu- 
ration. If there be any instance in the./lilnehl 
liable to exception iijibn this account, it is in the 
beginning of the third bo^ik^ were yEncas is re¬ 
presented as tearing up th^, myrtle that dropped 
blood. To (jualify this wo^iderfurcircunifttaiice, 
Polydorus tells a story from the lioc^; of the myr¬ 
tle, that the barbarou.'i inhabitants off the coun¬ 
try having jiicrced him with spears and arrows, 
the wood wliich was left in his body took rootjn* 
his wounds, and gave birth to that blegtiing free. 
This circumstance s*eems to have flic marvellous 
without the jirobable, because it is represented 
as proceeding from natural causes, without the 
interposition of any god, or other supernatural 
P'fiwer capable of producing it The spears and 
arrows gi;ow of themselves, without so much is. 
the modern help of enchantment. 4^ we, look 
into the fiction of Milton’s fable tlmuglf vfe find 
it full of suryrising incidents, they are generally 
suited to on? notions of the; things and persons 
described, and tempered with a due measure of 
probability. I must only ml^ve fen exception to 
the Limbo of Vanity, with his epigpde of Sin' 
and Death, and •some of the iraagiMary p^ionf 
in his chaos. These passages are astonishing" 
. 3 B 
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but not credible ; the reader cannot so far impose 
upon liimsclf as to see a possibility in tliem; 
itliey are the‘description, 61 (jreains and shadow s, 
not of things or persons. » I know that many 
,'critics-look hpon the stories of Circe, Polyjjhe- 
Viie, the Sirens, nay the whole Odyssey and Jliad, 
to be allegories : but allow'ing this to be true, 
they are fal)les, which, considering^ the opinions 
of'inaiikind that prevailed in the age of the poet, 
might possibly have been according to tlie letter. 
The persons are suoli as might have acted what 
is ascribed to them,as, fhe circumstances in which 
they are representediiiright possibly have been 
truths and realities. This api)earance of proba¬ 
bility is so absolutely requisite in the greater kinds 
of poetry, that Aristotle observes tlftj ancient 
'tragic writers made use of the names of such 
great meh as had actually lived in the world, 
though the tragedy proceeded uj)on adventures 
they w't're never engaged in, on purpose to make 
the subject more /.-redible. In a word, besides 
the hidden meaning of an epic allegory, theqdaiii 
literal sense ought to appear probable. The 
story .should be such as an ordinary rcvuler may 
acquiesce i whatever natural, moral, or politi¬ 
cal truth may be discovered in it by men of grea¬ 
ter penetration. 

Satan, after havipg long wandered upon the 
surface, or outmost wall of the universe, disco¬ 
vers at last a ’{\'idr>'’gap in it, which led into the 
'creation, ar,,d is described as the opening through 
Vhich the angels pass to and fro into the lower 
world, upon their errands to mankind. Ilis sit¬ 
ting upon, the brink of this passage, and taking 
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a survey of the whole face of nature that appeared 
to him nev*aucl fresh in all its be{j,iities, v^ith th^ 
simile illustrating the^^y’dimstaiu’e, fills'the mind 
of the reader with*as «urpris«ig, ^ud gloriops. 
an idea as any that* arises in the Tvhole po/m. 
He looks down into tlisit vast hoJlow of»tllo uni-] 
verse with the eye, or (as I\lilton ealls* it in hft 
first book) wi^h the keii of an angel. He surveys 
all the wonders in the immense amphitheatre that 
lie between both the poles of heaven, and takfis 
in at one view the whole round of the creation. 

Ilis flight between the Several worlds that 
shined on every side of Imn, with,the particular 
description of the sun,*aPc sot forth in till the 
wautouness of a luxuriant imtigihiation. Ilis 
shape, speech, and hehfiviour upon hif? transform¬ 
ing himself into an angel of light, are touched 
with exquisite beauty. The poet’s thoughts of 
directing Satan to tJic sun, which, in <*lie viflgar 
opinion of mankind, is the most conspicuous 
paift o'f the creation, and the placing in it ah angel, 
is a circumstance very finely^cohtrived, and the 
more adjusted to a poetical probability; as it was 
a received doctrine among tlie most famous phi¬ 
losopher,'^, that every orb had its •intelligence 
and as an apostle in saqj’ed writ is stiid to‘hate 
seen such an angel in fhe «un. fii the Answer 
which thitf ^ugcl returns to the disguised evil 
spirit, there is suclf a becoming majesty as is al¬ 
together suitable to a superior being. The part 
of it in which he represents himself as present 
at the creation,, is very noble in it^’fclf, and not 
only proper where it is introduced, hut reep/fsit^ 
to prepare the reader for what follows in the se- 
-vcrjth. book: 
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J (rw when at his word tlie fornileHs mass , 

Tills world’s material mould, came to a luaip. 

(Vnfusioii h'-'ard his voice, aiid wild I'jiroal 
Stodd rul’d, stood vast mliujtiKle coidin’d, 

Till at hi,s HOLvmd hiddiuo 'Uarljiuess tied, 

Light shone, &e. 

In tiie«following part of the speech he points 
out the eatth wkli such circumstances, that the 
reader can scarce forbear fancying, himself em¬ 
ployed on the same distant view of it. 

Look downward on that glolie, wliose hither side 
tVith licht from hence, thougli Imt vetlccted. .shines ; 

Tliat place is earth* tht scat of man, tliat liglit 
^ Jli.s tlay, 

I must not conclude my reflections upon this 
third book 'df'Paradise Lost, without taking 
notice of that celebrated comjdaint of Milton 
with which it opens, and which certainly deserves 
all the praises that have hceii given it; though 
as I have befoire hinted, it may rather be looked 
upon as an excrescence, than as an ess.cntial 
part of the poem. The same observation might 
be applied to that''beautiful digression upo.n hy¬ 
pocrisy in the same book. 


^’ArER X. 

^ 'I 

jVee satin est pidchra esse ^joemaid, dulria ettifo. 

lion. Aks. I*oet. V. 09. 

Tis not PTiodgh (»;foem’s finoly writ, 

It iiius|;. afibet and captivate tln! soul. 

^'n(>s52 who know how many volumes have been 
written on the poems of Homer and Virgil will 
easily pardon the length of my discourse, upon 
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Milton. ‘The Paradise Lost, is looked\ipon, by 
the best .V^dges as the greatest* produq^ion, qx 
at least the noblest .Ayork of genius, m,our kin- 
guage, and therefore (^eserves^'tcj'be set before 
an English reader m its full l^eaifty. Foifthis 
reason, though I hav,e endeavoured to ‘give 
general idea of its graces and*iinperTections in 
niy first six yapers, I thought myself obliged to 
bestow one upon every book in particular. .The 
first three books I have already dispatched, abd 
am now entering upon the fourth. 1 need not 
acquaint my reader that there are multitudes 
of beauties in this great*autlioi;, especialiy in 
the descriptive parts oTtlfls poem, which*! have 
not touched upon; it being tnjf intention to 
point oi^t those onl/ Avhich appear to* be the 
most exquisite, or those which are not so obvious 
to ordinary readers. Every one that has reatl 
the critics who hav,fi written upoii the Odyssey, 
the Iliad, and the .Zlilneid, knows very well, that 
though they agree in their opinions of the great 
beauties in those poems, they have nevertheless 
each of them discovered several masterstrokes, 
which have escaped the observation of the rest. 
In the .Same manner, I question, not but a*ny 
writer who shall treat of this subjict af&er the,* 
may find several beauties jn Milton, vfliich I 
have not*to|fen notice of. I must likewise ob¬ 
serve, that as thd greatest masters qf critical 
learning differ among onCjanother, as to some 
particular points in an epn? poem, I have not 
bound myself scrupulously to the,•.rules whic!i 
any of them have laid down uport that art, b^ 
have taken the liberty sometimes to join with 

B 2 
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one, and Sometimes with another, and sometimes 
tp differ from ,a]l of them, when I have thought 
that the reason of tlie thingrwas on mv side. 

We may cOiiclVde the bctfutics of tlie fourth 
booh, under three heads. In' the first are those 
pictures' of still-life, which we meet with in the 
description'of Eden, Paradise, Adam’s Power, &c. 
In the next are the machines, which, comprehend 
the speeches and behaviour of the good and bad 
an^^els. > In the last is the conduct of Adam and 
Eve, who are the principal actors in the poem. 

In the descri])tion' of Paradise, the poet has 
observed Aristotle’s lule of lavishing all the 
ornameUts of diction on the weak inactive parts 
of the fable whCch are not supported by the beauty 
of sentiment’s and characters. Accordingly the 
reader may observe, that the expressions are more 
fl’orid and elaborate in these descri])tions, than in 
most'otheih parfs of the ])oem. I must further 
add, that though the drawings of gardens, rivers, 
rainbows', and the like dead pieces of nature, are 
justly censured In an heroic poem, when they 
run out into an unnecessary length—the descrip¬ 
tion of paradise would have been faulty, had not 
the poet been .very,particular in it, not o'nly as it 
is the scene the prinpijjal action, but as it is 
requisife to give ns, an idea of that happiness 
from which our first parents fell. Tjj® plan of 
it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed upon the 
short sketch which we have of it in holy writ. 
Milton’s exuberances m imagination has poured 
forth such rf,redundancy of ornaments on this 
sd&t of. happiness and innocence, that it would 
be endless to point out each particular. 
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1 muH>t not quit this head without further 
ohservin^'^that there is scarce a speedy of Adam 
nr Eve in the who!® .poem, wherein the senti¬ 
ments and allusions*are'uot taVeiwll’om this*theif 
deiiiditful habitation*. The reader* during ^liejr 
whole course of action, aUvaysdinds liiinself 

the walks of Paradise. In short, as the critics 

• 

have remarked, that in those poems wherein 
shepherds are the actors, the thoughts ought 
always to take a tiuctiire from the woodf?, fields, 
and rivers; so we may observe, that our first 
parents seldom lose ^ight^of their ha]\py station 
in any thiiig they speak oP^lo; ami if the reader 
will give me leave to ’us?: the e.xprcssio’n, that 
their thoughts are always “ panfdiSaical.” 

We arc in the next place to consider the ma¬ 
chines o? the fourth book. Satan being no\^ 
within prospect of Eden, and looking rqund upon 
the glories of the .creation, is filled Vvith senti¬ 
ments difierent from those which he discovered 
whilst he was in hell. The pftice inspires him 
with thoughts more adapted'to* it. lie reflects 
upon the happy condition from whence he fell, and 
breaks forth into a speech that is softened w'^h 
several tl’ansient touches of remewse and self* 
accusation : but at length«he confirms hynStlf in 
impenitence, and in his design of'drawing man 
into his mrj^ state of guilt and misery. This 
conflict of passioiiS is raised with a great deal of 
aft, as the oiieiiing lof his s]^eecli to the sun is 
very bold and noble : 

O thou that, with sur]iriKing glory crowii’S, 

Look’ht Iroiii tliy sole dominion like tlio god 
Of tins now world; at wliose sight all the stars 
Hide their diiuiui&hed heads ; to thee 1 eall^ 
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I’uf with no friniully void': iinJ luld thy uaiuQ, 

O Sun ! to tell tlicx* how 1 hate the beams, 
'rhiit.briiig'tiniiy reiiiembranee from what sOiite 
I I'ell, how gluEHJUS once ab(^v^‘ thy Mpliero. 

This speech is, 1 think, the hnest that is as- 
cubed-to, Saian in the whole poena. The evil 
spirit afterward proceeds to make his discoveries 
concerning our first parents, and to learn after 
what manner they may he best attacked. Jlis 
bounding over the walls of Paradise; his sitting 
in the shape of a cormorant upon the tree of 
life, which stood in .tips centre of it, and over¬ 
topped all' the other |,rees of the garden; his 
alighting amoiig the lierd of animals, which are 
so beautifully ,rc[iresented as playing about Adam 
and Eve, together with’hif. transforming himself 
into different shapes, in order to hear their con¬ 
versation; are circumstances that give an agree- 
able«surpri,se to the reader, and are devised with 
great art, to c'onnect that series of adventures 
in which the ppet has engaged this artificer of 
fraud. 

The thought of featan’s transformation into a 
cormorant, and placing himself on the tree of 
life, seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, 
wher^ two ^Jeitiei are described as perching on 
the top of an.,oak in the shape of vultures. 

His planting himself at the eat qf lEve under 
the form of a toad, in orde,v to p?’(>duce vain 
dreams a'nd imaginations, is a circumstance o^f 
the same nature: a^<^ his starting up in his own 
iTorm is wonderfully fine, both in the literal 
iescaiiptionj ^^nd in the moral which is concealed 
•finder it. His answer upon his being discovered, 
and deman,ded to give an account of himself, is 
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conformable to the pride and intrepidity of his 
charactef: 


“ Know je not, tlics,” saul S,itan, fill’fl Tjjjith scoin, 
“ Know nut iiu ' Vt know mo oi4< e im m.itc 
I'oi \oii. tin It hittim; uliiio ^on not *>,if ; 

\ot to know mo main's unknown^ 

'i Ik lowtitoi youi tlu^nij, '- 


Zephon’s rebuke, with the influence it had on 
Satan, is exquisittdy.ifraceful and mo]»all. Satan 
is afterward led away to (iabriel, the chief o£ 
the jifuardian angels^ whd kept watch jn Paradise. 
Kis disdainful bebaviouf‘on tliis occasion* is sa 
remarkable a beauty,’ that the most ordinary 
reader cannot but take notice* of k. Gabriel’s 
discovering his approach at a distance is drawn 
with great strength and liveliness of imagina¬ 
tion : 

O fiK'iids, T licar'tlie trcicl of minlik^foot 
IJ I'ltim; this w.iy, ami now by ghmji'O ihscorn^ 

Ithniiol and Zophoa Uiumt!:li tin '«lwilc, 

And with thorn tomos a tinid of w^al poit 
Blit fidod snlendour n.m ; 'iillti h} his fut 
And hot 00 (Icfnciiuonr stciii" tho jtrimo ot Iitll, 

Not hktly to pait hoiifo ■ndhont oontest; 

Stand Inni, for in Im, look deliancc low'is. 

The conference between GabriA Satan 
abounds with- sentiments proper* for the occa¬ 
sion, andrthitable to the persons of the two' 
^.peakers. Satan 'clothing*’ himself with terror 
when he prepares for the coi|ibat is truly sublime, 
and at least equal to Homer’s? description of Dis¬ 
cord, celebrated by Longinus, or tafhat of Fatpe 
in Virgil, who are both represented with thoiaf 
feet standing upon the earth, and their heads 
reaching above tlie clouds : 
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Sovi'^'c', but ill true filial freedom jilac’d ; 

For conteiiipliitioii he ami valour lorm’d, 

]<’or •soiSnc'-s site ami .sweet iittrnetive grace. 

He for Uod 011I31, .-lie for (tod in him. 

His fair large I'rort, ami eye sulili iie, deelared 
Absolute r lie : ami hyaeiiithiai* locks 
Hound from liis Jiarted forelock manly Imiig 
Clust~rmg, but not beneath lb' shoulders broail. 
vSlie, ax‘!i veil, dywii to'liiT sleiidm- waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses More, 

HisluueH'd, but m wanton rm;;lets wav’d.— 

, (SO pass’d they naked on, nor shiinn’d the sight 
Of (lod or angel, for they thought no ill : 

Bo'nand in hand they pas.s’d, the lo\ chest pair 
That ever since in love’s einbraecs met. 

< 

Thfre is a fine spint of poetry in the lines 
■which follow, wherein tWy are described as sit¬ 
ting on a bed (.of floweits by the side of a foun¬ 
tain, amidst vT mixed as.sembly of animals. 

The speeches of these two first lovers flow 
equally from passion and sincerity. The pro- 
fessians they make to one another are full of 
warmth; but af the same time founded on truth, 
,In a word, they are the gallantries of Paradise: 

-When A(Lni», fii'ist nf men ■ 

“ .Sole partner ami soh' jiart of all the.se joys, 

Hearer thyself than all ;- 

Jlut let us ever praise Him, ami extol 
Hi.s bounty, following our delightful task. 

To j.riinj; these growing plants, ami tend these flow’rs, 
WliV'li were it toilsomc,<yet with thee were sweet.” 

To whom Wills Eve "oiily’d : “ 0 thou for whom. 

And from whom, I was form’d, flesh of tl;,^fle,sli, 

And without whom am to no end, my giiuV- 
And head, what thou hast .said is ju.st and right, 

For wo to Him indeed all praises owe. 

And daily thai ks ;( t chiefly, who enjoy 
So far the laqipier lot, enjoying Iheo 
Pre-cmi>fciit by .so much odds, while thou 
Like eoiisyrt to thyself caust no where find,” &e. 

The remaining part of Eve’s speech, in which 
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she give^ an account of herself upon her first 
creation, ?in{l the manner in which* sTie was 
brought to Adam, is* i think, aJs biiautiftil n pas; 
sage as any in Milton, *or jierfiaph ,iu any ojlher 
])oet whatsoever. These passages are ajl *voTk»d, 
off with so much art, that they are capable ©I" 
})leasing the most delicate reader without olfeiid- 
ing the most severe. 

“Thai (lay I oft rcmcBobor, when from sleep,” (Sftj, 

A poet of less judgment and invention than 
this great author, wduld Jyive foiuid ft ♦cry dif¬ 
ficult to have filled these»twider,])arts of tht ])oem 
with sentiments proper for a state of innocence; 
to have described the warmth of Idve, and the 
professiotis of it, without artifice or hyperbole; 
to have made the man speak the most endearing 
things without descending from his ndturaWig- 
iiity, and the woman receiving them without 
departing from the modesty of her chara'cter; in 
a word, to adjust the prerogatives of wisdom and 
beauty, and make each (appear to the other in its 
proper force and loveliness. This mutual sub- 
ordiiiatioji of the two sexes is^woitderfully ke^it 
up in the whole poem, as particijiavly in the 
sjieech of Eve I have befi^re mantiofied, and 
upon the cnu cliision of it in the following lines: 

S(j spnko our gonoral motltcr,*an(l with eyes 
(If Conjugal attraction uiircprol’d , 

And mock surrender, lialf-cinhWciug loan’d 
On our fh'st father ; lialf her swelling hro^jit 
Naked met lijs under the flowing goM 
Of her loose tresses hid ; ho iu delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive chaiius 
Smil’d with superior love.-- 
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The ])oet adds, that the devil tunled away 
witJi enVycat tlie sight of so nnieh haitpiiies.s. 

We li'hve ayother view‘of our first parents in 
tlieh’* evening; dischurses, whieh is full of pleas- 
hig images and tlcntiinents suitable to their con¬ 
dition and., eharacters'. The s])cceh of Eve in 
particular, is dressed v-p in such a soft and 
natural turn of words and sentiments, as cannot 
ho sufficientlv admired. 

I •' 

I shall close my reflections upon this book 
with o])scrving the njastcrly transition which the 
poet, uji^kL's to their ^cvemng worship in the 
following lines": 

Tims lit tficif slmily avi'ivM, liotli stuotl, 

Jidlli t/fnii'.l, mill iiiiilm’ hjkm sky luloi'M 

‘rim (!i)il tli.il, iiiiulo botli sky, aii’. ciiilili, iiml ln.'iiv’ii, 

’tVliifli tlmy 111 Ill'Ll, till' iiiiiou’s I'csjilciiik'iit glolic, 

Anil stiiny ])iilu ; “ Tlinu iilso mmrst the 
Makt,t.' omiiipuLcnt, iinJ thou tlm ilay,” Ax*. 

t I 

Most, of the modern heroic poets have imitated 
the ancients, in 'oeginning a speech without pre¬ 
mising that the ])ei'son said thus or thus; but as 
it is easy to imitate the ancients in the omission 
of two or three words, it requires judgment to 
‘do it in such'a manner as that they shall not be 
missed, and that the speech may begin naturally 
without them. There is a fine instance of this 
kind out of ITomer, in the twenty-^ghiid chaptei 
of Longinus.—L. 
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rAPER 

—rennu inihi /i'l.tritin- 4‘;n*vti. 4S. 

A liii’i'tT sceiK' (if is disiilavll.— 

• • / , 

Wk were told iu thtj forop'oiiiJi^ b^ok, ]iow;f the 
evil s])ivit practised UDon Eve 4s sRc lay* asle^P^ 
in order to inspire her wil;h tlw)ni>htS of vanify, 
pride, and ambition. Tlie author who shows a 
wonderful art throughout his whole poem, for 
pre])arin<>- the reader,for the several occurrences 
tliat arise in it, founds, upon the above-mentioned 
circumstances, the lirst -pint of the fifth book. 
Adam, upon his awalcingf Jinds h^ve still asleep, 
rvith an unusual discom'jitmure.in her looks. The 
posture iu which he regards he» is described 
with a tenderness lurt to be expressed, as the 
whisper with which he awakens her is the softest 
that ever was conveyed to a lover’s ear. 

• 

UiM wiiilor wis, to iiml •awiiki'n’il I'a'o 

U’itli ti'c- s(.'s ilisc(mi|ios’(l, ami i^lowiu^ clicok, , 

As llirmij^li iiinniiot i'('nI ; he. on hf- sido * 
l<(‘iiiiimf liall'-rai.M'd, "(viUi looks^if i^/cdial lovo 
lliiiju; <)V('r li(-v,ciunjioiU'’d, uml lu'liold 
Pcaiity, wliicli, whotljci' wakmy ('c iislcep, 

Sli'it foi'th |iccMdiiU‘ jfracos ; then, 

Mijjl as wlmii /(’[iliyrim on I'lnia lii’('aUi(.'S, 

IlcV Imiid soft touL’liiiio, wluNjH'i-'Jt lli'iw* Awake 
M v f.iii'i’st, my L's|iiiiis'd, li^' latest fimnd,'| 
lleav'ji s last best ;j;ift, my ewer new deli^^ht 
Awak(': tlu* moniiiie; sliines, ;Ad the fresh held 
Call^fW^ we lose tlic jirime, to mark how .spring 
Oiir t(.'!i?ler ]>lant«, how blow.s the citron grove, 

What drops tin? myrrh, a,ml ^'liat the hiiltuy il'eJ ; 
llow nature paint; her eolonr4 how the bee 
Sits on the hloom, cxii-aeting llfnid sweet.” 

Snell w'hisjK'ring wak’d her, Imt with .sturtleJ eye 
On Adam, wlj.om emhraciug, thus she spalji; 

“O sole, in whom my thoughts find alT repose, 

^^y glory, my |)erfettion ! glad 1 see 
Thy face, and morn return’d- 
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I caniiot but take notice, that Milton, in the 
c^nferenc^.s between Adam and Evt-, had his 
eye very much ^ipon the> book of (kinticles, in 
\vliricli there is'-a t.ohle s'pirjt* of eastern poetry, 
aud very often not unlike what we meet with 
11] llomef, who is generally placed near the age 
of Solomon. I think there is no question hut 
tlie poet ill the preceding spceclvi remembered 
those two passages which are spoken on the like 
occasioii, and filled with' the same pleasing 
images of nature. 

“My beloved spake, and said nnto me. Rise 
up, my love, n.y fair Vine, and come away! for, 
lo! the winter is past) the rain is over and gone, 
the flowers .appear on the earth, the lime of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth 
forth her, green tigs, and the vines with the 
tender grapes give a good smell. Arise, my love, 
my fair one, and come away! 

“Come, my beloved! let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up* early into the vineyards, let 
us see whether the vine flourish, whether the 
tgnder grapes appear, and the pomegranates 
hiid forth.” ^ 

II ik.,preferring the ^rden of Eden to that 

-Wlicre tlic sapictit king 

Hold dalliaiicc with his fair Kg;s'ctiuu spohso, 

shows that the,poe/T had this delightful scene in 
vhis mind. , 

^ Eve’s dfeam is full of those high conceits en- 
»gendering pride, which, we are told, the devil 
endeavoured to instil into her. Of this kind is 
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that part of it where she fancies herself awaken¬ 
ed by Adi»m in the following be<iatifuj lines: 

! Now is tlic ]i^('nsiiiil 
Tlio cool, tiic silofit. s:ifc wIk'I'c i^oiujc yields 
To tlio iiij;lit-w:ii'iiffiig- bird, tied now intake 
Tillies sweetest Ills lo\ e-l.i.l>oiiv’d eoiij; ; ^low jelupiis 
J''iill-oi’!>'d tlie iiiooii«aiid witli iiiofe |)leasiies; litjlit 
Shadowy sets olf I he I'aec oC tliiii;<n. In vain, 
ir none veeaed. lieia'if wakes with all his eyes 
Whom W behold but thee, nature’s desire, 

Jn whose siyht all things joy, with riuishnient, 

Attracted by thy' beauty still to ;;ase.'’ 

An injudicious y)oet would have made Adam« 
talk through the whple yCoj^c in such ^seutiuicuts 
as these: but flattery aifd falselKtod are not the- 
courtship of IMilton's AdSiu, and could not be 
heard by Eve ill her state of inudhejice, except¬ 
ing only, in a dreaiu produced on purpose to 
taint ber imagination. Other vain sentiments 
of the same kind, in this relation of her di^eani, 
will he obvious to every reader* Though the 
catastrophe of the poem is finely presaged on 
this occasion, the particulars of*it are'so artfully 
shadowed, that they do not anticipate the story 
which follows in the ninth book. I shall only 
add, that though the vision itself is foutK|,ed 
upon tnlth, the circumstancoc of»i^ are full^<Tf, 
that wildness and inconsistency vvhicli a(;e ifatural 
to a dream. Adam, conforiwable fo his superior 
charactci*^!^ wisdom, instructs and comforts 
Eve upon this occasion: 

So cliocr’d lid his I’liir sjiouso, ^d site was clu'cr’d, 

I?ut silcidly a geiitid tear let faff 

Frmii dithor cy'o, and wip’d lluiiu with hothair ; 

Two other precious drops, that ready st^.irl 
Each in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 

Kiss’ll, as tlic I'raeious signs of sweet remorse 
And [lions awe, that fear’d to have oi'eudeii- 

3 c 2 
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The rr/orning hymn is written in imkation of 
one of those psalms where, in the overflowings 
of gratitude and- praise, the Psalmist calls not 
OiiUy hpon the,angels, but upon the most eon- 
spici'ous parts of the inanimate creation to join 
‘With hinf ill cX'tollii\g their common ftlaker. 
Invocations of this nature fill the mind with 
glorious ideas of God’s works, and, awaken that 
divine enthusiasm which is so natural to devotion. 
Blit' if this calling upon the dead parts of nature 
is at all times a proper kind of worship, it was 
in a particular mannei* suitable to our first parents, 
who had the creation fivsli upon their minds, and 
had not seen the vario'us'dispcnsations of Provi¬ 
dence, nor con'sequently could be acquainted with 
those many topics of praise which might afford 
rnatter to the devotions of their posterity. I need 
not remark the beautiful spirit of poetry which 
runs'through Uie whole hymn, nor the holiness 
of that resolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches 
which are assigned to the persons in this poem, 
I proceed to the description which the poet 
gives us of Raphael. Ilis departure from before 
the throne, and his flight through the choirs of 
angels, i^s finely imagined. As Milton every 
where fills his’ poemewith circumstances that are 
marvellous and astonishing, he de»t;.ibes the 
gate of heaven as framed after sucfi a manner, 
that it opened of ifself upon the approach of 
the angel who was I'b pass through it. 

-X-Till at the gate 

'Of lioav’u arriv’d, tko gate sclf-opcn’d wide, 

On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Diviin;, the sovereign Arehitcct had fram’d. 
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Tlic poet here seems to have regardeJcl two or 
three pasijages in the 18th Iliadj as that.in parti¬ 
cular where, speakijig of Vulcan, IJomer says,, 
that he had made twenty tripoiJs rjilining on gpld- 
en wheels; which, ‘upon occasjioif, might ^o of 
themselves to the asscynbly of the gods,*arfd, wK^n 
there was no more use for them, rtiturn ag^in 
after the sjune manne*r. Scaliger has rallied 
Homer very severely upon this point, as M. 
Hacicr has endeavoivred to defend it. L will* hot 
pretend to determine whether, in this particular 
of Ilomer, the marvellous’does not lose sight of 
the probable. As the miraculoijs workmifnship^ 
of Milton’s gates is nof so extraordinary* as this 
of the tripods, so I am persuaded«he would not 
have mentioned it, had not he been "supported in 
it by a passage in the Scripture, which speaks of 
wheels in heaven that had life in them, and moved 
of themselves, or .stood still, in ponfdrmitjT with 
the cherubim whom they accompanied. 

There is no question but Melton Itad this cir-* 
cumstance in his thoughts i Itfecause in the fol- 
lovving book he describes the chariot of the 
Messiah with living wheels, according to the! 
plan in tlzekiel’s vision:— 

-Fr)rth nislicd with souiKr 

Tb jyJi' ii'iot of iintoniiil Deity. 

FlasTii*ij' thick liaiiics, wheel within wheel undrawn, ' 

Itself instinct ^'itli spiiit.-j*- 

I question not but Kossuf^nd the two Daciers, 
who are for vindicating every thing^hat is censu-' 
red in Homer, hy something paralltil’ in hoi;f wpt, 
would have been very well pleased had they 
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thought confronting Vulcan’s tripods with 
nzckiol’s wdic'cls.. 

^ ilaphacl s descant to the.,earth, witli the figure 
of liis person,, is- repres'entc^l in very lively 
coloi)r,s. Several of the French, Italian, and Eng- 
lisii poets, have given ,a loose to their imagina¬ 
tions in the descriplion of angels: hut I do not 
renicmlier to have met with any so linely drawn, 
and so conformable to the notions which are 
given of« them in Scripturo, as this in Milton. 
After having set him forth in all his heavenly 
plumage, and rejiresentcd him as alighted upon 
,the earth, the poet conciiules his description with 
a circumstance whiidi is altogether new, and 
imagined vvith-the greatest strength of fancy: 

-Like' MiiiaV son lio stoml, 

Anil .'-liook liis jihinu-s, tliiit licavouly fra;,o-ance lillM 
TJio circuit wide-. 

Ilaphacrs reception hy the guardian angels, 
his passing through the wilderness of sweets, 
his distant apjiearayce to Adam, have all the 
graces that poetry is capable of bestowing. The 
jauthor afterward gives us a particular descrip¬ 
tion of Eve in her ^domestic employments: 

•So si'ying, willi diiqiatclf.'iil looks in haste 
She turns, on lios]iilvJii(' thoughts intcut, 

What choice to choose tor delicacy best, 

What order, so eoidrivi'd, us not to mix 
Tastv.s not well join’di.inclcgant, hiit liring 
'J’astc after taste, n|(held with kindliest change ; 

Uestirs her then, i^e^ 

Though in this, and other parts of the same 
h4ok, the subject is only the housewifery of our 
first parents, it is set off with many jileasing 
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images and strong expressions, as malJe it none 
of tlie lea«t agreeable parts in tlm diyine work. 

The natural majesty of Afjam, and, at*the« 
same time, his ^bnTissive ^eka^viour f(^«tlle 
supeiior being who had vouohsc%fed to be Jiis 
guest; the solemn “hail” which theangefbestqwS 
upon the mother of msyikind, tvith the figure of 
Eve mrinistcfing at the table ; are circumstances 
which deserve to be admired. 

llaphael’s behavio<ir is every way sititablc to 
the dignity of his nature, and to that characteii 
of a sociable spirit .with Vfiich the author has so' 
judiciously introduced^ Mm. lie had received 
instructions to converse vvith Adam, as one friend 
converses vvith another, and to'wSry him of the 
enemy, who was contriving his destruction : ac¬ 
cordingly, he is represented as sitting down^t 
table with Adam, and eating of tli,e friuts of 
Paradise. The oecasion naturally l6ads lym to 
his discourse on the food of angels. After hav-^ 
ing thus entered into convefsation* with man' 
upqn more indifferent subjects* he warns him of 
his obedience, and makes a natural transition to 
the history of that fallen angel who was empl^oy- 
ed in th*e circumvention of oar parents. •, 
Had I followed Monweur Bossu’s jnethotl in 
my first paper on Milton, k shall liave dated the 
action (tl^aradise Lost from the beginning of 
llaphaers speech in this book, as he supposes the 
action of the ./Eneid to begin ii^ the second book 
of that poem. I could alle|^e many reasons fgr 
my drawing the action of the iEneid rather from* 
its immediate beginning in the first boolf, tliap 
from its remote beginning in the second ; and 
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show why'I have considered the sacking 'of Troy 
as^an episode, according to the common accc[)ta- 
tioii* of that wordj lJut as tliis would be a dry 
uiiontertaining »pic‘oe of 6rit,idism, and perhaps 
unnecessary to those ^vho have read my first pa¬ 
pers, I shall not eidargc upon it. Whichever of 
the notions be tnie, the unify of Wilton’s action 
is preserved according to either of them*; whe¬ 
ther we consider the fall of man in its immediate 
begmning, as proceeding from the resolutions 
„taken in the infernal council, or in its more re¬ 
mote beginning, as proceeding from the first 
revolt of the angels irtMieaven. The occasion 
which Wilton assigns for this revolt as it is founded 
on hints in holy writ, and on the opinion of some 
great Avriters, so it w^as the most proper that the 
P 9 et could have made use of. 

The rcvplt in heaven is described with great 
force of ima'ginaftion, and a fine variety of circum¬ 
stances. , The learned reader cannot but be pleas¬ 
ed with the'poct’s Imitation of llonicr in the last 
of the following luicfs : 

At lungUi into tlic liniitK of ilu' nortli 
Tliny (.-ilUK!, !in(l S:iUu took liis roj'al scat 
fl'Hli on ^ hiJl, liliizino, as a iiionnt 
Iklis’il on !i mount, willi.Piymniiils juid towVs 
Ki'oi/,' (liiimonil i|UiU'i-ins hf.vn, ami rocks of gold. 

The pidiico of ai, ‘I'.ueifer (so cpdl’d ‘ 

'I’liat structure in the dialect of iiieu 
Interipretcd)-. 

i '• 

Homer mentions persons and things, which, he 
t^lls us, in the lahgifiige of the gods are called by 
‘different natnes from those they go by in the lan- 
gi^ag6 of men.' Milton has imitated him with his 
usual judgment in this particular place, wherein 
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he has likewise the authority of Scftpture to 
justify him. The i)art of Abdiol, wjioi was the 
only spirit that in ttkis inlini^’ host of Aitgels* 
preserved his alleg^anc’e to h«^ Ifaker, exlnhits 
to us a noble moral of religious singularity. •*^^he 
zeal of the sera])hini»brecij?s forth in a*becomij>^ 
warmth of sentiments, and e:tpressions, as the 
character which is given us of him denotes that 
generous scorn and intrepidity which attend 
heroic virtue. The author, doubtless, dc^iigned it 
as a ])attern to those who live among mankind iiw 

their present state of deg'eneracy and<3orruption:' 

•• 

Si) s])i)k(; ilio Ahiliiii, lUitiyiil Ibixii'l 

Aliioiig the f: 'thiess, iiiitiihil <iiily he , 

Aiiiiiiig ilium ici'iihle i'.il^c, iiiaiiov’iT, * 

I’usliiikeii, 111 'leilii.c't, iiiiLeiTifvM ; 
llts liiyiilty I ! kejit, lii.s love, his y.t iil: 

Nor imiiihi'v lor e\aiiinle vvilli liiiii wroiijtlit 

t’o hwene Irom tmtii, or eliiui.'ye his coiishiiit miiiil, 

I'lioiiyli single. From lUiiidst tlieni forth Jjh liuss’il^ 
l.oiig way thro’ Boslilo scorn, which tic sustain’d 
SiiiK'rioi', nor of violeneo fear’d auoht; 

And, with retorted scorn, Ins hnck,lio tiirnetl • 

On those proud tow’rs to swift ik'tjtruction doom’d. 


PAPEll XII. 

- voeat hi ccrtamhia —Vi^G. 

H?calfs embattled deities to arms. 

We are now entering upon the sixtTi book of 
Paradise Lost, in which twj p'oet describes the 
battle of the angels; having raised his readerV 
expectation, and prepared him for«it by .several 
passages in the preceeding books. I omittetl 
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quoting tiiese passages in my observations on the 
fovtner Ixoojis, having purposely reserved them 
.ifor the opening of this, the subject of which gave 
occasion to them. >The authofs imagination was 
so indamcd witli this great scene of action, that 
wherever 'he speaks qf it, > he rises, if possible, 
above himself. Thus, where he mentions Satan 
in the beginning of his poem 

-Him llio Almighty powor 

Jliiil’il lu'aillong ilumiiig f'roii/lli’ ('tliorcal .sky, 

With hideouh j uiii ami CDinlmstioii dowii 
To huttomk'.is jK'nht.oii, there to dwell 
111 adii.'nantiiie chains and poiiftl lire— 

Who durst djl'y tli’ OiilmpoWnt to arni.s. 

We have lilicwise several noble hints of it in 
the infernal Conference. 

O prince ! O chief of maii3'-throne(l power.'!, 

1 ’hat led til’ cinhattled seraphim to war. 

Too well 1 .see, and rue tlio dire eyeiit, 

Tliat with Slid oiertlirow ami fold defeat 
Hath lost ns lieav’n ; and all this mighty ho.st 
In hoi rihlc desiruetion laid thu.'! low. 

But SCO ! the angiy victor haa rccaH’d 

Ills ministers of vengeance and inirsuit 

Back to the gates of hcav’ii. The slujihnroushail 

Shot after us in .storm, o’erhlown liath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the jirecipiee. 

Of hcav’i/ iceeiv’d us falling; and the thunder. 

Wing’d with red lightning, and impetuous rage, 

P/.’i'kaps hiw spent Ins sfad'ts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 

There are several other very sublime images on 
the same Subject in the first book, as also in the 
second: 


Wliat.lwhcn we fled amain, piirsund and struck 
With hsiv’u’s afllieting thiimkT, and besought 
The deej) to shelter us; this hell then seem’d 
A refuge from those wounds .. . 
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In short, the poet never mentions any tiling 
of this baAle, hut in such images grdatgess 
and terror as are siiifafjc to tli^? suJjject* Among 
several others I cannot forbear (pleiting thati(|)as- 
sage where the Power, wlio is (lesCribed^as pfe-, 
siding over Chaos, speak? in {he sceond book. 
• 

Thii'. Sntijji; anil Jinn tlm-, tin' Anarcli old, 

Witli I'alt’im;? spccili and 11^,1150 iiiioiniios’d, 

Answer’d, “ J know Hut, stran;>;cT, who thou ait, 

Th it mighty h'iidiiig*tuigi I, who of lato 

Rlailo head a'-ainst lieavenS liing, tho’ ovci'tiiroivii; 

1 ,a\v and lieai’d ; Jor sutUa ftiini’rou.s Jjost 
l'’l(d not in ‘silence lliiougli the h'lglitcd dec^ 

With ruin njioii nun, lont^A rout, • 

Confusion ivoi -.e < oiifou tide# ; and Iieaven’s gatA 
Pour’d out by iiullioiis Jicr victorioi^s b|iids 
I’urbiii 1 ig.”- 

It required great pregnancy of invention, and 
strength of imagination to fill this battle wifii 
such circumstances as should raise au’d astonish 
the mind of the reader ; and at tl*e same time ait 
exactness of judgment, to avoitl every .thing that 
might appear light or triviaj, •Those wlio look 
into*Homer are surprised to find his battles still 
rising one above another, and improving in hor¬ 
ror to the conclusion of the Iliad. Milton’s fiffliJ: 
of angels is wrought up with* the sVmc beauty. 
It is ushered in with such signs* of Tvrath as 
are suitaljJjgjto Omnipotence incensed. The first 
engagement* is carj-ied on under a cope of fire, 
occasioned by the flights of innumerable burning 
darts and arrows which are dW^hsfrged from either 
host. The second onset is still mor^ terrible, as 
it is filled with* those artificial thmrders, iviiicti 
seem to make the victory doubtful, and produce 
a kind of consternation even in the good angels. 

3 D 
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This is followed by the tearing up of ni'ountains 
and proihoutorieh; till in the last plac(!!' the Mes- 
sjah conit's forth in th’e ffdlicss of majesty and 
terror. The p6nip' of his appearance, amidst the 
j’oarmgc of his thunder, the flashes of his light- 
mvig, and the noise-of his chariot-wheels, is 
described with the utmost flights pf human ima¬ 
gination. 

There; is nothing in the first and last day’s 
engagement which does ndt appear natural, and 
‘agreeable enough to the ideas most readers would 
conceive of a fight bet\vcen two armies of angels. 

The second day’s engagement is apt to startle 
an imagination which has not been raised and 
qualified foi' such a description, by the reading 
of the ancient poets, and of Homer in ])£rticular. 
K was certainly a very bold thought in our au¬ 
thor,' to as^cribc the first use of artillery to the 
rebel angels. But as such a pernicious invention 
may be well sujjiiosed to have proceeded from 
such authors, so.it enters very probably into the 
thoughts of that being, who is all along described 
as aspiring to the majesty of his Maker. Such 
qttgines were the only instruments he could have 
madejuse of'to imitate those thunders, that in all 
poetry^ both sacred anU jirofane, are represented 
as the arms of the ‘’Almighty. Th c^ t earing up 
the hills was not altogether sq daring a thought 
as the former. Wje are, in some measure, pre¬ 
pared for such an incident by the description of 
the giants’‘.var, which we meet with among the 
sKiciout poets.: What still made this circumstance 
*tTie more proper for the poet’s use, is the opinion 
of many loarued men, that the fable of the giants’ 
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war, whtch makes so pfrcat a noise in flntiqnity, 
and gavc^ birth to the su))Iirnast dcjicniption 4n 
I,Iesiod’s works, was an allegojy, founded ifpou« 
this very traditioif pf ?i fi<i;ht**between the KOOHl 
and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consicjef 
with what judgment Mijton, in this narration, has 
avoided cvcBy thing that is mean and trivial in 
the descriptions of the Latin and Greek poets; 
and at the same time improved every gVeat "hint 
which he met with in their^works upon this sub-» 
ject. Homer in that passage which Longinus' 
has celebrated for its, JrtbliTueiress, and which* 
Virgil and Ovid have copied rffter him, tells us, 
that the giants threw Ossa npott*Qlympus, and 
Pelion iqmn Ossa. He adds an epithet to Pelion, 
Avhich very much swells the idea, by bringing up 
to the reader’s imagination all the wood^ that 
grew upon it. There is further argrchter beauty 
in his singling out by name these three, remark¬ 
able mountains, so well knonjn to the Greeks. 
This last is such a beauty, aslthe scene of Milton’s 
war could not possibly furnish him with. Claudi- 
an, in his fragment upon the giants’ war, has 
given full scope to that wildnoss oft imaginaijon 
which was natural to him. He tells u^ that'the 
giants tore up whole islaifds by*the roots, and 
threw tTfem at the gods. He describes one of 
them in particular, taking Lemnos i« his arras, 
and whirling it to the skits, lyith all Vulcan’s 
shop in the midst of it. Anoflier teajs up Mount 
Ida, with the river Enipeus, whicl^jfan down ^e 
sides of it; but the poet, not content to describe 
him with this mountain upon his shoulders, tells 
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us that the river tlowcfl down his ha^ck as he 
hf*Id it upm that posture. It is visilxle to every 
judicious reader that such ideas savour more of 
the; btirlesquc'.thau of the shblime. They pro¬ 
ceed' from a’ waptonness of imagination, and 
«'athor div’iert the mind than astonish it. Milton 
has taken every Uiing that is sublime in these 
.several passages, and composes out of them the 
following great image: 

From tlicir foundutions lods’iiiii" to iiud fro, 

They ]iliicl,’d tlic ‘'('ij.fed liilF, all thcii' load, 

Koek'.. watioN. v\oods aod hy the •'liaygy toji^ 

Ujdil'liijg boro tlioia ituflioii IuukK. 

We have the, full majesty of Homer, in this 
■short description, improved by the imagination 
of Claudian, without its puerilities. 

. I need not point out the description of the 
fallci? angels seeing the promontories hanging 
over their heads in such a drdadful manner, with 
the other numberless beauties in this book, which 
are so conspicuous, that they cannot escape the 
notice of the most ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sub- 
‘lin?e ideas, tlhtt it Would have been impossible to 
have given tl\em a phl’ce within the bounds ol 
this paper. Besides "that I find it in ^g reat mea¬ 
sure done to my hand at thp end ^ my Lord 
Roscommon’s Essay on Translated Poetry. I 
shall refer my irea,ij|er thither for some of the 
, Kiaster-strokes of the sixth book of Paradise Lost, 
though at ffip same time there are many others 
vv*hich'that noble author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius he 
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was master of, lias in this book drawn to his as¬ 
sist a ncc {fll'the helps he could fueet wifh ainoiig 
tlic ancient poets., Tiff sword^of Michtfel„ wliicll" 
makes so great a havoc ainohg tljc bad ai>^els, 
was given him, wc are told, out of thg ariAowry 
of God: 


-Hut till' hwovil 

(Il'MiiIiiii'l (Void llif aviiiouiy of (foil 

Wiis ‘•iv'ii liiio, so Hint iK'ifiK'L’ kooii* 

N'or soliil iiii^lit ri'M-t lliiit ('ilc^o : if iiu't 
Till' '-wofil of S.'tuii, with sti'i |i forte to stnife 
Oeseeiuliii^, iiml lu half fiit hlieer- 

This passage is a ’copy of that inT Virgil, 
wherein the poet tells us, tlmt*the sword of 
iEneas, which was given him by ff deity, broke 
into jiieces the sword of Turnus, which came from 
a mortal forge. As the moral in this place is Oli¬ 
vine, so by the tyay wc may oliservc, thfit the 
bestowing on a man who is favoured by heaven 
such an allegorical weapon is»very conformable 
to the old eastern way ofihibking. iNot only 
II(Jnier has made use of it, but we find the Jewish 
hero in the Book of ]\raccabecs, w'ho had fought 
the battles of the chosen pef>])le,jvith so m*uch 
glory and success, receiving in his dream a sword 
from the hand of the prophet dtirenriah. The 
followiug-passage, where Satan is described as 
wounded b^ the ^ord of Michael, is in imitation 
of lloiner. 


The }{i’iiliiig swonl willi (liscimtiiiuoiix ^^llll(l 
P.ix^’cl tliviRigli liiiii ; liuL 111’ otlu'rail^iHista'icc clps’il,! 
Not long divisible ; and from the gash * 

A stream of ncctarons hnmour issuing flow’d 
ISangniiK' (sui h as celestial spirits may hltfed). 

And all his armour stain’d- 
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Homer tells in the same manner, tnat upon 
Diomedes wounding the gods, there flo*wed from 
'tljc waurid an ichdi;;, or pui;e Kipd of blood, which 
W'as' *.not bred from mortal’ viands: and that, 
tilioughthepai'ii was exquisitely great, the wound 
soon closed' uj) and headed in those beings who 
are vested with immortality. 

I question not but Milton in hiS description 
of his furious Moloch flying from the battle, and 
bellowing with the wound He had received, had 
.Viis eye on Mars in the Iliad: who upon his being 
wounded, i^ represented as retiring out of the 
tight, and making ijn outcry louder than that of a 
whole army whep it begins the charge. Homer 
adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who were 
engaged in a general battle, w'ere terrified on 
C!ich side with the bellowirig of this wounded 
deity.' The reader will easily observe how Mil- 
ton has kept all* the horror of this image, without 
running into the .I'idicule of it: 

-Whore the miylit of (hibvicl fought, 

And with fierce cniKigtis pierc’d the dee]) ai'ray 
Ol' Moloch, fiii'ious king ! who him defy’d. 

And at his chariot-wheels to drag him houml 
Tlnoateiifd, nor flom the Holy One of heav’n 
»Hef)'aiu’d, his tongue l)l^s])hemouH: b)it anoii 
L'ovJn clovfii to the waist, with shatter’d arms 
And uncouth ^lain fted bellowing.- 

Milton .has likewise.^ raised his description in 
this book with manp* images taken out of the 
poetical parts of'Scripture. The Messiah’s cha¬ 
riot, as I Wave before taken notice, is formed 
ypon®a visioif of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius ob¬ 
serves, has very much in him of Homer’s spirit 
in the poetical parts of his prophecy. 
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The followinj? lines in that ^^lorious commis¬ 
sion whicfi is given the Messiah* to extirpate.the 
host of I'ebel anggls, ’js draw/? fiK)m a* swblimp 
passage in the Psalms : 

I o tlu II, Hum --t, in lylit. 

A (Hid iiiv (li mot, sruidc tho i i]m< K* 

T li it-.li ik( Ik .u’liV h.i'^f-,, 111 iiu^ till til .ill iiiyi<.li, 

\1^ lio\\,jiij 11miidi 1 , iii> ciliiiit-lil V .mils 
(Jiid on, and swoid on tlij ]iuiss,int<lii,;li. 

The reader will easily discover many other 
strokes of the same nature,* 

There is no question ,]^nt Milton liad licated 
his imagination with th% hght of the gods iii 
Homer, before he entered upon.this engagement 
of the angels, Jlomer there give^ us a scene 
of men,* heroes, and gods, mixed together in 
battle. IMars animates the contending armiSS, 
and lifts up his voice in such a manner, that it 
is heard distinctly ‘amidst all the shouts and con¬ 
fusion of the fight. Jupiter pt the.siime time 
thunders over their heads, lyhUe Nejitune raises 
suck a tempest, that the whole field-of battle, 
and all the tops of the mountains, shake about 
them. The poet tells us, that Pluto himse][f, 
whose habitation was in the very centre /)f ^he' 
earth, was .so affrighted* at^ the sjiock? that he 
leapt fr^ his throne, Iloracr afterwards de¬ 
scribes Vulftan as flouring down a storm of fire 
•upon the river Xanthus, ifiyl Minerva’as throw¬ 
ing a rock at IMars; who, Jlie tells us, covered 
seven acres in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into*-his bntile oi 
the gods every thing that is great and terribid 
in nature, Milton has filled his fight ©f good and 
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angels willi all the like circumstances ol 
hnrj'or. " The sltout of armies, the rattling of 
brazen chariots, tlje hurligg' o,f rocks and monn- 
taiiifi, the eaKtlliinake, the fire, tlie thunder, are 
,all' of them tmijiloyed to lift up the reader’s 
imagination, ainrgivc' him’a suitable idea of so 
great an action. With' what art has the poet 
represented the whole body of thfe earth trem¬ 
bling, eyen before it was created ! 

All Ijc'uv’ii ro'jontxlt'tl; and had (.‘artli hei'ii thc-u. 

All uai'tli had In its cniitrc slumk.- 

i 

In b.ow sublime aud .just a manner docs he 
afterward describe the whole heaven shaking un¬ 
der the wheals of the Messiah’s chariot, with that 
exception to the throne of God! 

-T’lulcr his Imrning wlu'ols 
' The stedfast cui])yn'aii shonk thniiighnut. 

All but the throne itself of (Jod!--- 

Notwithstandi'iig the Messiah ajipears clothed 
with so much terror and majesty, the poet has 
still found means to make his readers conceive an 
idea of him beyond what he himself is able to 

describe: 

<-• 

Vet half Ijis atrougth h‘(^ iiut not forth, hut chock’d 

Ills thunilor in ini/f volley ; for ho nioant 

Not to destroy, but root thoin out tif henven* 

In a word, Miltoij’s genius, which was so great- 
in itself, and soo strengthened by all the helps of 
learning, appears in this book every way equal to 
the ^jubjcct, which was the most sublime that 
■tbuld enter into the thoughts of a poet. As he 
knew ail the arts of affecting the mind, he has 
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^ivcn it'cortain resting-places, and opportunities 
of recovifring itself from time ‘tb time*; several 
speeches, rc(lectioift,*^similituJles, and* the lilje' 
reliefs being interspersed to diVer<?i%hisnarr^fion, 
and case the attention of the r&adcr.-^I*. 


PAPER XTII. 

- r/ //(s (lonliti 

>>111 d i/i^< /i III / III dull dinni H I'll niln* 

Thiii ihiidi'i '.ii/idii it ildi^itliII Vniikjioiitii 
('ll/nri>, 11 I'lii'iii jHiiiltiflii^ '•Kiiii fin iiiii'< 

•VlKG. EcI. VI aa 

• • 

Ifo Mine; the stetot seeds of nature’s fiarne, 

Ifow seis, ,uid i nth, iiid air, iind active H.uiie, 
r< II thiiiunh the iiiii>h1y void, and in tlnir hill, 

U I It lilindlj n.ithti’d m tins ifoodly bill. 

Th( tinder oil yiui stdt ninsi by di niec s, • 

Mint fioin the bounded i.utli tlii' bonndiiio se.is 
The e.ntU and ou.ni v.iiioiis loinis disdoso • 

And a ui vv sun to tlio new vvoild afose —DitvoLN. 

Longinus has observed, that there may be a 
loftiness in sentiments where there is no passion, 
and brings instances out of aneiej^t authors‘to 
supjiort this his opinion. The pathetic, a£ tbat* 
great critic observes, ma*y animate and inflame 
tlie sublijne, but is not essential to it. Accord¬ 
ingly, as h(? further remarks, we very often find 
-that those who excel molitjr in stirring up the 
passions very often want t^ ttilent of writing 
in the great and sublime manner, ajid so on the 
contrary. Milfon has shown himself a mester 
in both these ways of writing. The seventV 
book which we are now entering wpon, is an 
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ii^stance of that sublime which is not mixed and 
worked 'll]*) with passion. The aiithdr appears 
in a kind of coiirposed aij'd 'sedate majesty; and 
thdwj^h the sentiments do net give so great an 
nrtiotiou -as '^those in the former book, they 
albound with as , magnificent ideas. The sixth 
book, like a troubled ocean, represents greatness 
in cqnfusion ; the seventh affects the imagination 
like- the, ocean in a calm, and fills the niiml of 
the reader, without producing in it any thing 
like tumult, or agitation. 

The critic above in^ntioned among the rules 
which he lays down fos succeeding in the sublime 
way of writing, .proposes to his reader, that he 
should imitate the most celebrated authors who 
have gone before him, and have been - engaged 
irf works of the same nature; as in particular 
that,'if he writes on a poetical subject, he should 
consider how liomer would have spoken on such 
an occasion. By this means one great genius 
often catches the fl^me from another, and writes 
in his spirit, without copying servilely after .him. 
There are a thousand shining passages in Virgil, 
\yhich have been lighted up by Homer., 

'Milton, though* his own natural strength of 
gemus*^ \tas cnpablc of furnishing out a perfect 
work, has doubtless*very much raised and enno¬ 
bled his conceptions by such^in imitation as that 
which Longinus ha^ Recommended. 

In this book,'wh-vdi gives us an account of the 
^ix days’ wiyrks, the poet received but very few 
ifcsistances Aom heathen writers, who are stran- 
gers to the wonders of creation. But as there are 
many glori'ous strokes of poetry ujion this subject 
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in Holy Writ, the author has numberless allusions 
to them through the whole coui»se of .this hocfli. 
The great critic I ’have bijfo^e men^iohecl,' 
though a heathen,^Vis*lakeu •uot*i(je of the 
lime manner in ^^hich the lawgiver of tjie Mews 
has described the creationdn tlte first.chapter ,of 
Genesis; and there are, many ’other passages in 
Scrij)ture which rise up to the same majesty, 
where the subject is touched iqmn. jMiltoh^ljas 
shown his judgment Very remarkably, in making 
use of such of these as werp ])ropcr for liis pocm,« 
and in duly cpialifying tliosc strains*of cfyitcrii 
poetry which were siyfdd to ■readers, whose’ 
imaginations were set to a nighhr pitch than those 
of colder climates. , , 

Adam’« speech to the angel, wherein he desires 
an account of what had passed within the re¬ 
gions of nature before the creation, is very great 
and solemn. The‘following lines, in which he 
tells him, that the day is not too far apent for 
him to enter upon such a subject, are’ exquisite 
in their kind : * 

And the great liglit of day yet wants to run 
Miioli <'f liis race, tliongli slecj); su.s])eii'e jii heav’n 
lli'ld by tliy coico, tliy jiolent v( 4 ce helcVais, 

And loiigor will delay to 1^'ar thee toll 
Ills goiioratiou, Ac. 

The aflgeVs encouraging our first ])arents in a 
jnodest pursuit after knowledge, with Ihe causes 
which he assigns for the creation of the world, 
are very just and beautifuf. The jVIcssiah, by 
whom, as we are told in Scripturq^^he heaveys 
were made, goes forth in the power of his Father/ 
surrounded with a host of aujrels, and clothed 
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with such a majesty as becomes his entering upon 
a work Which, according to our coftccptions, 
‘appears the u|m6st exertion of Omnipotence. 
What a beai^tiful description has our author 
r^aiicd upqn tiiat hint in one of the prophets! 
“ And behoiid there came four chariots out from 
between two mountains, and the mountains were 
mountains of brass 

AlAiat his chariot numbcrlesh,%vcro pour'd 
(’Ik nil) 1111(1 M'l.ipli, potciiliilcs iind iliioiici, 

And Mituc-', \\iiigt(Ls])iiits, and di.ii io1 ■, u ing’d 
I’loiii.thc aiinouiy ol (I'od, wJierc stand ol old 
' Alynads Iictwccii two (a i/cii iiioiiiit.iiiis lodg’d 
Ag.uiist a soli mil day jiiuvcss’d at hand, 

Celestial 011111)111^0 1 and now c.iiiio loitli 
Siioiitancotis, for within them sjnrit liv’d, 

AlteiidaSit on the lioid; lio.^y’n ojun’d vvido 
Her evor-diii log gates, haimonioiis sound ! 

On golden Inngos iiioviiig- 

1 have before taken notice of these chariots of 
God, and of tliese gates of hea'i^en ; and shall here 
only add, ..that JJoiner gives us the same idea of 
the latter, as opening of themselves; though he 
afterwards takes off from it, by telling us that the 
hours first of all removed those prodigious heaps 
of'clouds which lay as a barrier before them. 

J do not know' any thing in the whole jioem 
more sublimCfthan the'description which follows, 
where the Messiah is represented at the head of 
his angels, as looking dowi? into f the chaos, 
calming its confusipii, riding into the midst ol* 
it, and drawing thewiirst outline of the creation: 

On hc^,.’nly ground they stood, and from the .shore 
•Thoy vie'^'’d tlic vast nnmea'iur.dile abyss 
Ou(riigpou.s as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up Irijm the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
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j\in1 's;ur!:':in'j; wav'C-^, as nionntains to assault 
Hi'iiv’ii’s lieiglit, ami with the ccnti'c mix the p<^lo. 
“SilcAi'C, yo tniiiblc'd wavos: ami tlibii, deep? puaoo I” 
Saul thou th’ omiiili*; Word, *• Youijdirtcord cixi!” 
Nor staid, hut (iu*tlK‘ \»iiig.s of clueruhiRi 
'U{)-hftcd, ill patermU glory I’odo t 

Far into (diaos, ami tlio world uidxiru;* 

For (iliiios heard his ^'oico. J liiii all his train 
F’ollowM in bright proci'ssioii, to behold * 
tlroatioii, ami tlm womU-gs of his might. 

Then stay’d the fcr\iii wheels; and in his hand 
lie look tile golden compasses, prrpai'’d, 

In (iod’s cLerna) store' to circumscribe 
'Phis universe ami alkcrcated thing.s : 

One foot lie centred, and the other turn’d 
Jtonm! through tlie vast pyilipidity ohscurc. 

And said, “Thus lar extend, tlnis far thy hoftnds, 
Thi.s be tliy ju.st cir(:umfei<;»eo, O world!” 


The tliouirlit of the golden coirTp^sses is con¬ 
ceived altogether in Ifonier’s spirit, and is a very 
noble incident in this wonderful descriptioH, 
Ifoiner, when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to 
them several arms* and instruments* with the 
same greatness of imagination, I^et tlm reader 
only peruse the description of'MinerVa’s mgis, 
or buckler, in the fifth boolf of the Iliad, with 
her spear, which would overturn whole squa¬ 
drons, and her helmet tliat was sufficient to cover 
an army ’drawn out of a huudred'fcities. Tiie 
golden' compasses, in the»above-mentitMiiitl pas¬ 
sage, appear a .very natural*instrument in the 
hand of Wirn^whom Plato somewhere calls the 
Divine Geometriefan. As.’noctry deMghts in 
'Nothing abstracted ideas in ai^egyries and sensi¬ 
ble images, we find a magnificent description of 
the creation forpied after the saingU^manncf i* 
one of the prophets, wherein he describe’s th5 
Almighty Architect as measuring tln^ waters in 

. , 3 E* 
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the hollow of his hand, meting out the" heavens 
with his span, cowijirehending the dust oi' the earth 
in a nyeasure, jvcighing thb Wiountains in scales, 
and..,the hilLs.. m a balance,' Another of them 
desctibing the Supreme Being in this great work 
*o'f»creation^ represents hinras laying the founda¬ 
tions of the earth, and stretching a line upon it; 
and, in another place, as garnishing the heavens, 
stP3, telling out the north over the empty place, and 
hanging tlie earth upon notViiug, This last noble 
thought Milton has .expressed in the following 
verse.: 


And cai'tl\.,sclpbalaiic’d i>i) her centre hung. 


The beauties of description in this book lie so 
very thick, that it is impossible to enumerate 
then> in tips paper. The poet has employed on 
them the whole energy of our tongue. The 
several 'great scenes of the creation rise up to 
view one after a^iother, in such a manner, that 
the reader seems jircsent at this wonderful work, 
and to assist among the choirs of angels who arc 
th-e sjiectators of it. How glorious is„the con- 
clusiipi of tfie lirs't day ! 

-Tims wasS the first day o\’n und mom: 

Nor past ancclchrati'd, nor unsung, 
l!y the celestial cluiirs, when ori-ont light' 

Exhaling first fVo\_v darlviicss they hehclJ; 

Birth-day of^heav'u and earth! with joy and shout 
The hollow uiiiv<?g..al orb they fill’d. 

• We have*thc same elevation of thought in the 
tliird day, when the mountains were brought 
forth and the deep was made: 
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hflnicdiatoly tlic iriouiitains huge appeal' 

Eiiifi-geiit, and t,lieiv bvoad have hai:k.s iip-hoavo 
Into the elonds, their tops ascend fhe sky:'" 

So high as heav’n flat tumid hillsjso low 
[town sunk a Inflow Wottoni l.vifKl .leep, 

(’apacions lied ol Vatevs- 

We have also the rising’of tlje whoJe vegetaiBle 
world described in this i:lay’s work, which is filled 
with all the graces that other popts have lavished 
in their description of the spring, and,lead£»the 
reader’s imagination* into a theatre equally sur¬ 
prising and beautiful. 

The several glories o^jihe heaven^ maka their 
appearance on the fouptlwday,: 


First ill his cast th<4gloriuus lamp was seen, 

IVltcnt ol' day, and all tlic hori/ou round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
Ilis longitude through heaven’s high road ; the gray 
Dawn, and the I’leiades before him danc'd, 

Shcdiling swoeUinlhicncc. Less lu-iglit tldi moon, 

lint o])|Kvite in levell’d west was set 

ITis mirror, with full face horrowiiig her light. 

From him, for other lights she iietded noiit 
111 that aspect, and still that (iistfflicc kee]).s 
Till night; then in the eashiier turn she shin'es, 
devolv’d on hc.aveii's great a\lo, and her reign 
With thousand lesser lights dividual holds. 

With tlumsand thousand stars, that then appear’d 
, Wpangling the hemisphere-•- 

One would- wonder how* the p6et could be So 
concise*!)! Jiis description of the six days’ works,' 
as to comprehentf them w.fUiin the boonds of an 
episode, and at the same timc^ so particular, aS' 
to give us a lively idea (f? them.^ This is still 
more remarkable in his account o^^e fifth ^nd 
sixth days, in which he has drawn ouf to «iur 
view the whole animal creation, from the reptile, 
to tjie be hemoth. As the lion and the leviathan 
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arc two of the noblest productions in tlie world 
of living;' trcalutes, the reader will find a most 
•exquisite spirit oi poetry iif the account whicli 
our .author p^n-es us of them. The sixth day 
co.'iciudes with the formation of man, upon which 
the angel takes occasion, as he did after the bat¬ 
tle in heaven, to remind Adam of his obedience, 
which was the princij)al design of this his visit. 

T|ie poet afterwards rej)resents the Messiah 
returning into heaven, ami’ taking a survey of 
his great w'ork. There,is something inexpressi¬ 
bly sublime in this part of the poem, where the 
author describes that g-Veat period of time, filled 
with so many glorious circumstances; when the 
heavens and earth were finished; when the 
Messiah ascended up in triumph throtigh the 
everlasting gates; when he looked down with 
pleasure upon his new creation; when every 
part of nature seemed to rejoice in its existence, 
when the niorniiig-stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. 

S<) ev’ii ami morn accOiniilish'd tlio .sixth day : 

Vet not till tlio Crc'ator from liin work 
Dosi.sting, tlmugli unwearied, u]i return’d, 
l/’u to the,henveiiyif hoaven.s, his liigh ahodo ; 

1 licncc to hchohl his new created world 

Tli’ iyidition of Li.s ('mj)iVe, how it shovv’d 

In proh|)t'ct from hisi throne, how good, how fair, 

An.sweT’ing lii.s great idea. I'p he rode, , 

Follow’d with acclamation and tla\Honnd 
Sym]i,honiou.s c/f ten tVonsand harps, tliat tun’d 
-Xngelie harmonics ;'’^!ho earth, the air 
lie-ounded (tlnm rouiendierost, for thon hoard’st) 

1 ’he heavens and all the eoiastellations rung, 

1 ’he phmj'ts in their station list’ning stood, 
kWhile thfbright jxrtup ascended jnhila’nt, 

“Open, yc everlasting gates !” they f-ung, 

“Open, ye heavens, your livii\g doors ! let in 
The great Oroator from his work return’d 
Magnilicent, liib^six tlaya’ work—a world.’’ 
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1 1 cannot conclude this book upon the creation, 
without mentioning a poem whitR has lately ap¬ 
peared under that fifle. The .woidc waS under¬ 
taken with so good an intentibn, ?i!|d is execyated 
w'ith so great a mastery, that it deserves fo be 
looked upon as one of the ^ost* useful and noble 
productions in our English verse. .The reader 
cannot but be pleased to find tliQ depths of phi¬ 
losophy enlivened with all the charms of poetry, 
and to see so great a* strength of reason amidst 
so beautiful a redundancy of the imagination.' 
The author has shown that desigfi in all the 
works of nature which* necesgarfly leads us to' 
the knowledge of the first cause.. In short, he 
has illustrated, by numberless and kicontestible 
instances, that divine wisdom which the son of 
Sirach has so nobly ascribed to the Supreme 
Being in his formation of the world, whun he 
tells us, that " lie created her, he saw her, and 
numbered her, and poured hen out upon all his 
works.”—L, 


PAPER XIV. 

• 

/iatu'tiiit ?ii‘< animdl, menfiirpir cdpanus aUas 
li^enit aillnic, et ptod dotin'iiart in ctetcma pos^, 

A'atas homo est -. Ovh>,*Metam. i. 7(5. 

« 

A creature of a #iore exaltoJJcind 

AV.as wanting yet, and then Vijb man design’d ; 

Conseious of thought, of more cai)a(iious breast, 

For empire form’d and fit to r«!fc the rest. 

Dbyden. 

The accounts which Raphael gives of the bat¬ 
tle of angels, and the creation of the.world have 

3 E 2* 
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in them those qualifications which the criti<S 
judge requisite tb an episode. They are nearly 
related to the piipcipal action, and have a just 
ccJiiRexion with'the fable. 

The oighthf book opens with a beautiful des¬ 
cription of the impression which this discourse 
of the arch-angel made on* our first parents, Adam 
afterwards, by a very natural curiosity, inquires 
concerning the motions of those celestial bodies 
which make the most glorious appearance among 
the six days’ wmrks. The poet here, with a great 
deal of art, represents^ Eve, as withdrawing from 
this pai't of their conversation, to amusements 
more suitable .to .her sex. He well knew that the 
episode in this book, which is filled with Adam’s 
account of his passion and esteem for E\‘Te, would 
hdvc been improper for her hearing, and has 
therefore devised very just and beautiful reasons 
for her retiring 


So spake our sjre, and by bis countenance seem’d 
Eiit’riiig on studiofts tlioughts abstruse ; which Eve 
Perceiving, where she sat retir’d in sight, 

With lowliness majestic from her .scat. 

And grace that won who saw to wish lior stay, 
Rose; and went forth among her fruits and flo-\i?crs, 
,To visit how they prosper’d, bud and bloom, 

Her. nursery: they at her coming sjirung, 

And, touch’d by he.ifair tcnaiice, gladlier grew, 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse , 
Delighted, or not capable her ear^ 

Of wJiiat was high; sAch pleasure .she reserv’d, 

Adam relating, shc'Aole auditres.s : 

Tier husband the ^Jelatcr she lu-eferr’d 

Before t^io angel, aifd of him to ask 

Choswi .yather; he, she knew, would intermix 

Oratefui digressions, and solve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses: from his lip 

Not words alone pleas’d her. 0 when meet now 

Such pldrs, in love and mutual honour join’d ! 
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The angel’s returning a doubtful answer to 
Adam’s inquiries was not only‘propel for tne 
moral reason whieJi*tlTie poet {yfeigns, but bccau^^ 
it would have been*highly absurd tto have ^lATen 
the sanction of an archangel ^*to tiny,p<irticul%]r 
system of philosoplfy. The ghief points in tlie 
Ptolemaic and Coperrricaii hypotheses are des¬ 
cribed with ’great conciseness .and perspipuity, 
and at the same time dressed in very, pleasing 
and poetical images.* 

Adam, to detain the. angel, enters afterward 
upon his own history, ay^ relates to him tbe cir- 
eumstances in which hed'oun.d h’imsclf «pon his 
creation; as also his conversation jvith his Maker, 
and his first meeting.with Eve. Tl^re is no part 
of the poem more apt to raise the attention of 
the reader than this discourse of our great ?in- 
cestor; as nothing can be more snjrprisii*g and 
delightful to us, than to hear the sentiments that 
arose in the first man while h« was yet new and« 
fresh from the hands of hiij C*’cator. The poet 
has interwoven every thing which is delivered 
upon this subject in holy writ with so many 
beautiful imaginations of his owij, that nothing 
can be conceived more just and patural tjjan-tlift 
whole episode. As our ’author knew' this subject* 
could got but he agrfeeable to his reader, he 
would not* throve it into the relation of his six 
days’ works, but reserved iVor a distifict episode, 
that he might have an oppoj^umty of expatiating 
upon it more at large. Before 1 ^nter on tlfis 
part of the poem, I cannot but 4aH?e’ nptice* of 
two shining passages in the dialogue betweeh 
Adam and the angel. The first is that wherein 
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our ancestor gives an account of the pleasure lie 
took in 'ccfnvefshig with him, which Contains a 
"very noble moral ?, 

• - ^ 

For wliili; L sit with thee I hccm in hpnv’n, 

AvA jiwoottr thy ilisfonrse i.s to ni}' oar 
Than fruits of jlaJin-trscs (iilAisantest to tliirst 
And luuigor boki, fi'oiu lal)oiU') at the hour 
Of sweet repast : they satfate, and soon fill, 

Though pleasant; hut thy words, with gmee divine 
Intiliucd, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 

The other I shall mention' is that in which the 
ungel gives a reason .why he should be glad to 
hear t]ie sttry Adam was about to relate. 

For I that day was ahsftit,*as hcfel, 

Bound on arvovflge iiiieoiith and olisonre. 

Far on ej eursion towards tlic^gates of hell. 

Sipiar’d in full legion (sueh eoinriiand we had) ^ 

To see that none thenee issnid forth a sj)}'. 

Or enemy, wliile Ood was iii his work, 

Lest he nieciis’d at sueh eruption hold, 

' Destruotioii yitli creation might have mix’d. 

, There is,no question but our poet drew the 
image in what follows from that in Virgil’s sixth 
book, where iEueas and the Sibyl stand before 
the adamantine gates, which are there described 
as shut upon the place of torments, and listen to 
the groans, the clafik of chains, and the noise of 
•iron wnips, tha,t were hbard in those regions of 
pain and sorrow. 

-n—Fa.st, we foutid, fast .shut,' 

The dismal gates, aikl iiarricado’d .strong : 

But long ere oiw auiwroaching, heard within 
Noise, ot^er than thfe sound of dance or song, 

TonpewtUnd loud lament, and fiirious rage. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
‘ condition and sentiments immediately after his„ 
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creation* How agreeably does he represent the 
])osture iif which he found himst'lT, the Beautiful 
landscape that suri^otiiyled hiirj; ami the*gladne^s‘ 

of heart which grew»up in hiirf, oi! that occasibfl ! 

• • 

-As new \val»M fronj sonn(^esj, .sleep, 

SofI on tlie (low’i’v lierli I foniiil ni^- lai 4 * 

111 biiliiiy isweiit, wliicli wilJi liis Ik-iiiii.s tlic siin 
Soon (Iry^tl, and on ilie I'ceking moisture fed. 

Striii'/hl, toward heaven rny woiid’riitg eyes I tiirn'df 
And gi'/’d awhile Uie ample sky ; till rais’d 
J’y tpiiek instinetivi^motion, up T sprung, 

As thitherward eudeavonriiig and iijiright 
St.ooil on my feet. Ahout.me round I .saw 
IJill, dale, iind .shady wootls, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of muriiTiting streams ; by these, 
Creatures that liv’d and*ni^\’d, a^il walk’d, or tifw, 

J’irds on the hranehes warbling: al| tilings smil’d 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o’grllow’d. 

Adam’is afterward described as surprised at 
his own existence, and taking a survey of him¬ 
self and of all the ^vorks of naturg. He likfiwise 
is represented as discovering, by the light of 
reason, that he, and every thing»about.hfm, must 
have been the effect of soipe ’Being infinitely 
good and powerful, and that this Being had a 
right to his worship and adoration. His first 
address k) the Sun, and to those,,parts of flie 
creation which made the most distinguished* 
figure, is very natural and ^musing to*the ima¬ 
gination^- 

“ Thou Snn,” said 1 , “ fair 11 ^^ 

Artd thou ciiligbton’il earth, s<jfre.sh and gay, 

Yc hills, and dales, ye rivens, ■^«ids*arid plain.s, 

And ye that live and move, fair crcaturcs,tell, 

Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how he r«^. 

4 

His next sentiment, when upon his first going* 
to sleep he fancies himself losing hisf existence. 
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and fallin," away into nothin^?, can never he 
sufficiencl} adinired. Ilib dreatn, in whicli he 
still' preserves,tilconsciousness of his existence, 
together willvl.is leinoval into the garden which 
was j^repsp'ed foi’' his reception, are also circuin- 
siances finely im.-gined, and grounded upon 
what is delivered in sacred story. 

These, ajid the like wonderful incidents in this 
part of the work, have in them all the beauties 
of novelty, at the same timv that they have all 
. the graces of nature., 

Tlfcy are such as none hut a great genius could 
have thought of; thohgh, upon the perusal of 
them, they seem to rise of themselves from the 
subject of Av.hich he treats^, In a word, though 
they are natural, they are not obvious; which is 
the true character of all fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the 
tree of life left‘in the mind of’our first parent is 
described Avith great strength and judgment; as 
the image of the several beasts and birds ])ass- 
ing in rcyiew before him is very beautiful ,and 
lively. 

-lEac’h bird and boast la-bold 

A)nn-oacbitii' two and two, Uk-si- cow ’ring low 
'*\V’ith blaiulislinc-nt ; c di bird stoop’d on bis wing 
1 nam’d tlicin as tlicy pass’d.- 

Adam, in the next place, describes a confer¬ 
ence which he heh,' ‘with his Maker upon tho* 
subject of solitude,, The poet here represents 
the Supreme Being as making an essay of his 
o’vn worK’,*d'nd putting to the trial that reason- 
■irtg faculty with which he had endued his crea¬ 
ture. Adam urges, in the divine colloquy, the 
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imposbiWlity of his being happy, thon^li he was 
the inhabkaiit of Paradise, and JcM-d o^ the whoie 
creation, without the* conversation and society* 
of some rational J^jeatnre wJlo ^.liould p'artajjw 
those blessings with him. Thw dialogue, \5lnch 
is supported chielly by t he beauty of tMtlionghtiH; 
without other ])oetical, oruamfcuts, is as line a 
part as any i« the whole poem. The more the 
reader examines the justness anti delicacy of Jts 
scutimeiils, the more.lie will liud himself pleased 
with it. The poet has wouyerfully jirescrved the^ 
character of majesty aiul condescension in the* 
Creator, and, in the sapf^ time, tliat of humility, 
and adoration in the creature,* as iiarticularly in 
the following lines: 

I'ftus 1 pvosuiii]>tuoiis ; ami tho \mii)n l)nf'lit, 

A^ with a Mink’ inoio hrifflitcnM, thus loplj’J, Ac. 

-1 will] It.uc (if s))((‘(.h 

Ami hu)iit)|i dc^)i-( cation, thus u'|il}\l ; , 

“ la't not niy words oHcnd time, lli.Aenly I’ow( r, 

My Milker, he jiropitious wliile 1 sju-ak,” Ac. 

Adam then proceeds to g^ve.an account of his 
scctmd sleep, and of the dream in whicb he be¬ 
held the formation of Eve. The new passion 
that was awakened in him at the ^ight of her^is 
touched very finely: 

Umh r liisfoi-ming liaujls a nfcaturc j^ew, 

^inlikc, Imt dift’Vent sex : so lovely fair, 

Tlmt i»liat hcem’d fair in all tho woild, heom’d now 
Mean, or in hei bumni’d uy,*iii her coiitaiii’ti 
And in her looks, which froi/that time iiiius’d 
Sweetness into iiiy heart, uiifi^t before ; 

And into all things from hei*air inspir’d 
The spirit of love and amorous delight.* 

Adam’s distress upon losing sight ot 5ns 
beautiful phantom, with his exclamiitions of joyi 
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and gratitiKie at the discovery of a real ‘creature 
who res(ju\bled. ^he apparition which diad been 
.presented to*him., in liis dream; the approaches 
he inakes to bis? manner of courtship, 

are all laid together in a most exquisite propriety 
cf’sentiinfcnts. 

Though this part of tire poem is worked up 
with great warmth and spirit, tlie love which is 
described in it is* every w’^ay suitable to a state of 
innbfccnct. If the reader compares the descrip¬ 
tion which Adam here gives of his leading Eve to 
the nuptial^bower, wUli that which Mr. Dryden 
has ifiade on the saniH occasion in a scene of 
, his Fall of Man, he will be sensible of tire great 
care which Miltoh took to avoid all thoughts on 
so delicate a subject that might be ollei'sive to 
religion or good manners. The sentiments are 
chaste, but not cold; and convey to the mind 
ideas W the most transporting passion, and of 
the greatest purity. M^iat a noble n)ixture of 
rapture and innocfence has the author joined to¬ 
gether, in the reflection which Adam makes .on 
the pleasures of love, compared to those of sense! 

Thus have I told thcc all ray state, and brought. 

My story to the si-tii of earthly bliss 
'Which I enjoy ; and niusjt confess to find 
In. all thingg else delight indeed, but such 
As us’d or not, woi'kS' in tli,o mind no change, 

Nor vehement desii'e ; these delicaci.is 
I mean of taste, siglit, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowers. 
Walks, and the mehjdyi-of birds ; but here 
Far otherwise, trausp’orted I beliold. 

Transported to^ch ;tficro passion first I felt, 

Conunoti(j}i strange ! in all enjoyments else 
Supe)»»r and unniov’d, here only weak . 
oAgainst fhe charm of beauty’s }>owcrful glance. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left some part 
Not pro(^ enough such object to sustain ; 
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Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More^han enough; at least on her Ix'sijiow’d 
Too much of oruament, in outward Sliow 
Elaborate, of inwarit k*ss exact. S 

-•-When I ajjfiroajn 

Her loveline.ss, so absolute she seems, t 
And in herself complete, so well toltnow 
Her own, that what afae willjj to do^)r say. 

Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetoet, best ;* 

AU higher knowledge in 4icr presence falls 
Degraded^ wisdom in discourse with her 
Lo.ses discountenanc’d, and like folly ehows ; 

Authority and reason on her waifc 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally; and, to consummate all. 

Greatness of mind and noUlcifess their seat 
Build in her lovelic.st, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angSllc plac’d. 

These'sentiments of love in •our first parent 
gave the angel such ai>insight into hifinan nature, 
that he leems apprehensive of the evils which 
might befal the species in general, as well as 
Adam in particular^ from the excess of this* pas¬ 
sion. He therefore fortifies him against it by 
timely admonitions; which very artfuUy'prepare 
the mind of the reader for thg occurrences of the 
next book, where the weakness, of which Adam 
here gives such distant discoveries, brings about 
that fatal event which is the sub 3 ec|*of the podV®. 
His discourse, which follows the gentle Mbftke' 
he received from the angA, ^ows that ‘his love, 
hoW^pygr^ violent it mighf appear, was still found¬ 
ed-in reason, and eonsequegtly not improper foi 
Paradise: 

Neither her outside form’d so <Sr, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds • 

(Though higher of the genial bed by fa* 

And with mysterious reverence I deem), 
much defights me, as those grsweful acts 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow • 

3 p 
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Frftu all her words and actions, mixt with love 
And sweet ^compliance, which declare uiifoigjj’d 
lAiidn of mifid, or in us both one soul: 

Ilu-mony to behold in wcdlled pair, 

' ' '■ '• 

Adam’s spe e'ch, 'at parting with the angel, has 
4n il’ a' deference and gratitude agreeable to an 
inferior nature, and dt the same time a certain 
dignity and greatness suitable to the father of 
man|{ind in his .state of innocence.—L. 


PhPiER XV. 

/a te oinnia'^dmnus intunqia reewmbit. 

ViRG. A5 n. xir. b9. 

On thc6 the fortunes of oui' house depend. 

Ir we look into the three great heroic poems which 
have*- appeared in the world, we may observe 
that they are built upon very slight foundations. 
Homer liyed nef»r 300 years after the Trojan 
war; and, as the^writing of history was not then 
in use among the Gfreeks, we may very well sup¬ 
pose that the tradition of Achilles and Ulysses 
had brought^down but very few particulars to 
'his- knowledge ; though there is no quesion but 
he has-wvought into hiS two poems such of their 
remarkable adventures as were still talked of 
among his contemporaries. , t . 

The stdry of iEn^as, on which Virgil founded 
his poem, was likev'ise very bare of circumstan¬ 
ces, and by that means afforded him an opportu¬ 
nity ,{)f embellishing it with fiction, and giving 
h'full range to his own invention. We find, 
however, that he has interwoven, in the course 
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of bis falfle, the principal particulars, wlTieh were 
generally Believed among the Ron fans, o^iEneaS’ 
voyage and settleincilt*jn Italy.! 

The reader may find an abrifhg^ment o^.the 
whole story, as (“ollected out of’tho an^ient'hk- 
torians, and as it was received anlong the Romanfi^ 
in Dionysius Ilaliearnagtfius. 

Since none»of the critics have considered Vir¬ 
gil’s fable with relation to this his'tory of’iEhpas, 
it may not perha])s, be amiss to examine it in this 
light, so far as regards wiy present purpose. 
Whoever looks into the abridgement r^bove pien- 
tioned, will find that the ^haractrfr of iEjicas is 
filled wdth piety to the gods, and a^ superstitious 
observation of prodigigs, oracles. and*predictions. 
Virgil has not only preserved his character in the 
person of TEneas, but has given a place in bis 
poem to those particular projihecics^ whioh he 
found recorded of him in history and tradition. 
The poet took the matters of fiict as they came 
down to him, and circumstanced them after his 
own. manner, to make thcin, ajipear the.more na¬ 
tural, agreeable, or surprising. I believe very 
many readers have been shocked at that ludicrous 
prophecy which one of the IfarfiiCs pronoun<;^s' 
to the Trojans in the thiTd book narneky, that 
before they had built their "intended city they 
should**lTe. r«duced, by hunger to eat their very 
tables. .Rut, when they heai;,that this Was one of 
the circumstances that had |^ee» transmitted to 
the Romans in the history hf j55ne8,s, they wil> 
think the poet -did very well in taking notice ef 
it. The historian above mentioned acquaints uS,* 
that a prophetess had foretold iEneas^ he should 
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take his' voyage westward, till his companions 
should eat thei*' tables; and that accordingly, 
upon his landing in Italyj as they "were eating 
their flesh upon cakes of brekd for want of other 
conveniences,' they afterwards fed on the cakes 
'iljemselves; upon which one of the company 
said merrily, “ We are e 3 ting our tables.” They 
immediately took the hint, says the historian, and 
cpneludfed the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil 
did not think it proper to omit so material a par¬ 
ticular in the history of .35neas, it may be worth 
while to consider wifh how much judgment he 
has qualified it, and tt^kpn oflP every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a passage in a 
heroic poepi.' The prophetess who foretels it is 
a hungry harpy, as the person who discovers it is 
young Ascanius. 

etiam mcnsas consumimus! inquit lulus—jEn. vii. 116. 

See, we devour the plates on which We feed.—D ryden. 

Such an observation, which is beautiful in the 
mouth of a boy, .would have been ridiculous from 
any other of the c'ompany. I am apt to think 
that the changing of the Trojan fleet into water- 
ny,mphs, which is the most violent mac}\ine in the 
.>whole JEnei'd, and has given ofience to several 
critics., may be accomited for the same way. 
Virgil himself, befbre he begins that relation, 
premises, that what he was going to tell 'appeared 
incredible, but that^/it was justified by tradition. 
What further conf|rms me that this change of the 
fleet was a pelebrat^d circumstance in the history 
of ipneas,,fs„that Ovid has given a place to the 
•same metamorphosis in his account of the heathen 
mythology. 
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None the critics I have met with have coq- 
sidered the fable of thg iEneid^m this*lmht, jind 
taken notice how ,tfie»traditiaii on whiA it wan 
founded authorizes those parts’in it'which appear 
the most exceptionable. I hope the Jength 
this reflection will not make it unacceptable to 
the curious part of my feaders. 

The history which was the b/isis of Milton’s 
poem is still shorter than either that of the Iliad 
or dlhieid. The poet has likewise taken care to 
insert every circumstanoe 'of it in the body of 
his fable. The ninth boojf- which we are here to 
consider, is raised upon that,brief acccfunt in 
Scripture, Avherein we are told.that the serpent 
was more subtle thani any beast Of the field; 
that he td\npted the woman to eat of the forbidden 
fruit; that she was overcome by this temptatioii, 
and that Adam fallowed her ej^ample. From 
these few particulars, Milton has formed one of 
the most entertaining fables that invention ever 
produced. He has disposed qf these several cir¬ 
cumstances among so many beautiful and natural 
fictions of his own, that his whole story looks 
like a comment upon sacred writ, or^rather seertip 
to be a full and complete relation of what rtie' 
other is only in epitome. J. hav» insisted the 
lonj^,Cfl this consideration, as 1 look upon the 
disposition aSid contrivance pf the fable to be the 
principal beauty of the nih^i book, v^rich has 
more story in it, and is fullq^ol^ incidents, than 
any other in the whole poem. Satan ’5 traversing* 
the globe, and Still keeper within the-shackwv (ff 
the night, as fearing to be discovered by the 
angel of the sun, who had before detected him, 

3 F 2 
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is one of those beautiful imaginations with whicl 
lie introtlilces t’lus his second series of adventures 
Haviijg "exaniiiueT] the na.tu'r<^ of every creature, 
and .found oi?-t*on6 which was the nio.st propei 
for his purpose, he again returns to Paradise; 
and, to avoid discovery, sinks by night w-ith a 
river that ran under the garden, and rises up 
again through a fountain that issired from it by 
the. tree of life. The poet, who as we have be¬ 
fore taken notice, speaks as little as possible in 
his own person, and,, after the example of Homer, 
fills every part of his work with manners and 
characters, introduces!' a soliloquy of this infer¬ 
nal agent who was thus restless in the destruction 
of man. lie is then described as gliding through 
the garden, under the resemblance of a mist, in 
Older to find out that creature in w hich he design¬ 
ed te tempt our first parents. This description 
has something in it very poetical and surprising : 

S?> saying, tilling!) ciitti thicket dank or dry 
Like a black mi.st low frec])ing, lie held on 
llis midnight seai'ch, whore ^;oonest he might find 
I'lio serpent; him fiist slee])ing soon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round self-roll’d 
IJis head the midst, well .stor’d with .subtle wiles. 

" 

Thp author afterwards gives us a description of 
the morfting,. which is wonderfully suitable to 
a divine poem, and pecdliar to that fir^k,season 
of nature. He represents the earth, before it 
was curst, as a great laltar breathing out its in¬ 
cense from all purtc, and sending up a pleasant 
savour to tlye nostrils of its Creator; to which he 
adda a noble "idea of Adam and Eve, as offering 
their morning worship, and filling up the univer¬ 
sal concert of praise and adoration : 
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tfow when a. i;:ici’C(l liglit began to dawn 
IinEdon on the humid flowers, th.at Jnrath’d 
'I'iieir morning incense ; when all things that Mvatim 
J'hv)!!! the earth’s ^laait altar send iip^silcnt pfais^- 
To the (,’rcator,*and Iii,s nostril^’lill , 

With grateful smell ; forth came jLho %umau pair, | 
And join’d their vocal w’drsliip to theit' cho^r , 

Of creatures wanting voics-•— 


The dispjite which’follows between our two 
first parents is represented wkh great art. 'It 
proceeds from a diflerciice of judgment, no’t oT 
passion, and is managed with reason, not witji 
heat. It is such a disjtute as we ipay suppose 
might have happened’|iu Paradise, had men 
continued happy and mnocenrt. There *s a great, 
delicacy in the moralities whidh !tre interspersed 
in Adapi’s discourse,*and which the most ordinary 
reader cannot but take notice of. That forep of 
love which the father of mankind so finely des¬ 
cribes in the eiglrth book, and which is inserted 
in my last paper, shows itself here in many fine 
instances; as in those fond* regards he cast!? 
towards Eve at her parting*from him 

Her long with ardent look his eye juirsu’d 
Delighted, but desii’ing more her stay, 

6ft lie to her his charge of (]ui 4 'k ret»hi 
Repeated ; she to him as oft engaged 
To be return’d by iioou*amid the boiy’r. ^ 

^hHWs impatience and amusement during her 
absence’: 


-Adam the vvhil^ • 

Waiting di'sirous her return^ iiad wove 
Of choieest flow’rs a garland to adorn ^ 

Her tresses, aud her rural labours ciwn. 

As reapers oft are wont their lairal (lueen. 

Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delay’d. 
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But particularly in that passionate speech, 
where, s(!ehif^ Ifer irrecoverably lost, he resolves 
io perish' with, her, rather th^ii to live without 
herf. 


-’-■'Sovio (■•urst'il Iniij.il 

Of enemy beguil’ilr tlioo, yet unknown, 

Aik) me witli tliee li-.itli rniyi'i) ; I'oi' witli thee 
('ei'Uiin my resolution is to die : 

Jfow eiin 1 live, without tlice ! Dow forego 
Thy sweet uoiiverse and love so de.nily join’d. 

To live again in those wild woinls foiiorii ? 

Sliould (led oreatc another Kvo. and I 
Another rib afford, yci, lo;,s of thee 
iV'oiild nevi'r from my heart: no, no! 1 feel 
"The link of nature drawf (.le : (tesh of Hesh, 

I’.oNC of my hone thou fit, uiid from thy state 
' ]M i no never shall iie parted, bliss oj’woe ! 

I > 

The heginhiiij? of this spcfech, and the prepar¬ 
ation to it, are animated with the same spirit as 
the conclusion, which I have here quoted. 

The' several wiles which arc put in practice 
hy the tempter, when he found Eve separated 
from her husband,'>the many pleasing images of 
nature which are ilitormixed in this part of the 
story, with its gradual and regular progress to 
the fatal catastrophe, are so very remarkable, 
that'it would be superfluous to point out their 
respective beauties. 

I havfe 'avoided mentioning any particular 
similitudes in my remarks on this great*wT>:k, 
because I have given a general aecouiA of them 
in my paper on the first book. There is one, 
however, in this p^rt^of the poem, which I shall 
Irere quote, a*^ it is not only very beautiful, but 
the*closest of liny in the whole poem; I mean 
that where the serpent is described as rolling 
forward in ail his pride, animated by the evil 
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spirit, dnd conducting Eve to her destruction, 
while Adhm was at too great a.distai>c 0 from her 
to give her his assistifnce. Tbesg several ^arti« 
culars are all of tliem*wrough*t int^ the follc^wifig 
similitude: 


• 0 

■ -Hope elevates, iuid 

llvightens his erest; when a waiidcnug fire, 
Compact of unctwous vapour, which the uighfc 
(JoiKlcnses, and the cold eiivirous ijiuiid, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

(Which oft, they say, .some evil s]>int attends! 
llovering and blazing with delusive light, 

Misleads th’ amazed night Wanderer from his way 
To hogs and mires, and oft through pond •r pool,^ 
There swallow’d up aud*lj»st, from succour far. 


The secret intoxication oT pleasure, with all* 
those transient flushjngs of guilt ayd joy, which 
the po®t represents in our first parents upon 
eating the forbidden fruit, to those flaggings of 
spirit, damps of sorrow, and mutual accusations 
which succeed it,* are conceived'with a wonder¬ 
ful imagination, and described in verf natural, 
sentiments. , 

.When Dido, in the fopfth .^neid, yielded to 
that fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil 


tells u^ the earth trembled, the heavens yjere 
filled with flashes of lightniilg, afTd the nygipl*^ 
howled upon the mounthin tops. IVIlUcyi, in th^ 
sam^poetical spirit has ddkeribed all nature as 
(Jisturoed jipon love’s eating the forbidden fruit f 


Ho saying, her rash hand in evil hour. 

Forth reaching to the fruit, sl|c ptUck’d, she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature, fron^her seat 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.- 


Upon Adam’s falling into the saine guilt, the»«: 
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Whole creation appears a second time in convul¬ 
sions : 

t t 

V-lie scrftylod not to eat 

Against hi?; hjl.tor ku()\vio<lgo ; f'ot deceiv’d, 

: But fondly over jorno with female efiarni. 

Eaeth trcuihled (mm her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and nature gtive a second groan ; 

Sky low'r’d, and muttering,thunder, some sad drops 
AVcpt at uoinjdeling of the nun tal sin. 

all nature suffered by the guilt of our first 
parents, these syniptorns of trouble and con¬ 
sternation are wonderfully imagined, not only 
as prodigies; but as marks of her sympathizing 
in the fidl of mail. ', i . 

• Adam’s convors,e with Eve, after having eaten 
of the forbidd'-tn fruit, is an exact copy of that be¬ 
tween Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
which,she had received from Venus ; upon which 
he tells her, that she ajipeared more charming 
and desirable than,.she had ever done before, even 
when their loves were at the highest. The poet 
afterward describes ttiem as reposing on a sum¬ 
mit of 3Iount Ida, which produced under them 
abodofflowep, the lotus, the crocus, and the 
hyacinth: aiuf cou'cludes his description with 
,their falling, aslpep. 

Let the reader compare this with the follo,w- 
ing passage in Milton, which begins with Xdani’s 
speech to Eve : 

« . 

For never did thy b(Vuty since the day 
I saw tlief^ first and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With alhpevfcctions, .so inflame my sense 
HVith ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree. 

So said he,' and forbore not glance or toy 



Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Jive, whose eye darted eoutagious fire 
H(!r liand he seizwl, and to a shady Bank, 

Thick overhead witlifrcrdant roo& embower’d^ 

H(! led her, noilting l#th ; flowers wci% the couch, 

I’ansics, ami vdolets, and asphodel, * y 
And hyacinth. Earth’s freshest softest Jap. 

There they their til^of love and Uivc’s dispdl-t 
Took largely', of their inutiTal guilj the seal, 

Th(! solace of their sin,till dewy sleep 

Opi)rcss^d them.- i 

• • 

As no poet seems ever to have studied Homei^ 
more, or to have more resembled him in the 
greatness of genius, thanuMilton, I think I slioukt 
have given but a very jmperfect account of his 
beauties, if I had not ohierved f'le most»remark- 
able passages which look like ^lajallels in these 
two great authors. •! might, in the course of 
these Criticisms, have taken notice of many 
particular lines and expressions which are tr^s- 
lated from the Greek poet; but as I thought this 
would have appeared too ininute and over-curi¬ 
ous, I have purposely omitted tjiem. Tbe greater- 
incidents, however, are not only set off by being 
shown in the same light with several of the same 
nature in Homer, but by that means may be also 
guarded against the cavils of tlje tasteless or 
ignorant.—L. 


PAPER XVI. 


- Quit todia fando 

Temperet a lachrifmis ? - ^IRO? jEn. h. 6. 

Who can relate such woes without a teaj ? 

The tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater 
variety of persons in it than any ether in the 
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whole poefo. The author, upon the winding up 
of'^his action, introduces all those whd had any 
concern in it, ^nd shows with great beauty the 
influence which-it Had upon each of them. It is 
like the, last act'of a well-written tragedy, in 
which all who had part in it are generally drawn 
up before the audience, and represented under 
those circumstances in which the determination 
of the action places them. 

I shall therefore consider this book under four 
heads, in relation to tl^e celestial, the infernal, the 
humap, and the imaginary persons, who have 
their respective parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the celestial persons. The guar¬ 
dian angels of Paradise are described as return¬ 
ing to heaven upon the fall of man, in order to 
approve their vigilance; their arrival, their man¬ 
ner of reception, with a sorrow which appeared 
in themselves, and in those spirits who are said 
to rejoice, at the conversion of a sinner, are very 
finely laid together in the following lines: 

Up into heav’n from Paradise in haste 
Th’ angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man ; for of his state by this they knew; , 

Much woncl’r,ing how the subtle fiend had stol’u 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
F.’oim lartb arriv’d at heav’n gate, displeas’d 
All were who heai'd, dim .adnesa did not spare 
That time celestial visages; yet, mixt 
With pity, violated not their bhssi 
AbouJ the new-am''''d in multitudes 
Th’ ethereal people ran to hear and know, 

How all befet Th.y tow’rds the throne supreme 
AccountPible made taste, to make appear. 

With riguteous plea, their utmost vigilance, 

I And easily approv’d; when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst.,in thunder utter’d thus his voice. 
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The same Divinh Pers^i, who in the foregoing 
parts of this poem interceded for oiw •first pV 
rents before their falH (?verthre\^ tl^e rebel ^ngels,' 
and created the wgrlci, is now •represented* ns 
descending to Paradise, and pro«onijcuig*son- 
tence upon the three *oJfendei's.* The .cool of tfie 
evening being a cireiiiijstance with which Holy 
Writ introdihces this great scene, it is i)f)ctically 
described by our author, who* has also'Jfept. 
religiously to the ftrtan of words in wliieh the 
three several sentences wer^ passed upon Adam,* 
Eve, and the serpent, fie has rather chosen to 
neglect the numerousnpsil of his* verse, J;han tef 
deviate from those speeches w*lyel^ are recorded 
on this great occa.sioip The guilt ajid confusion 
of our first parents, standing naked before their 
judge, is touched with great beauty. Upon the 
arrival of Sin and Death into tlie w^orks of the 
Creation, the Alifiighty is agaiil introduced as 
speaking to his angels that surrounded him. 

Sc'O ! with what heat those dog* of Tiell advancQ, 

To waste and havoc yonder world, whioli 1 . 

So fair and good created, &,c. 

The following passage is formed upon 
glorious image in Iloly \\^it, whicli comjpares’the 
voice of an innumerably hosit of aftgelb uttering 
. hallaUi^hs, to the voice of mighty thunderings, 
OP of many'water#. 

He ended, and the hcav’nly qjjidi«ico loud 
Sung hallelujah, a^ tlie sound tif seas, ^ 

'I’hrough multitude that sung; “.lust aro*thy ways, 
Ihghteous ale the decrees in all thy woWis 
Who can ci-tenuate thee I —” 

3 G 


No. III. 
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Though the author, .in the whole course of his 
p&em, ar;d'.partioularly the book wfe are now 
• exaftiiniivg, ha^ infinite alluVisns to places of Scrip- 
thre» I have ,only taken notice in my remarks 
of-shell, as are of a poetical nature, and which 
kitn woven with ^reat- beauty into the body of 
his fable. Of this kind,, is that passage in the 
present book, where, describing Sin and Death 
as n)arching thrdugh the works of nature, he adds, 

-Behind her Death 

Close following ])aec*for, pace, mounted yet 

Ojx hi',, pale horse - 

'• '» 11 ' 

Which‘alludes to. thai passage in Scripture so 
wonderfully poetical, and terrifying to the imagi¬ 
nation : “ Ahd I looked, aild behold a pale horse, 
and his name that sat on him was Death, and 
Hell followed with him: and power was given 
unto "them 'over the fourth part of the earth, to 
kill with sword, and with hunger, and with sick¬ 
ness, and v.'ith tire beasts of the earth.” Under 
this first head of celestial persons we must like¬ 
wise take’ notice of‘the command which the 
angels received, to produce the several changes 
in "nature, aird sul|y the beauty of the creation. 
Accordingly they are .represented as infecting 
the stars iCid planets wijh malignant influences, 
weakening the light of the sun, bringings d'uwn 
the winter into th^;,milder regions' of nature, 
planting winds and storms in several quarters of 
the sky, storing fhe-’clouds with thunder, and, in 
sliort, perveraiug the whole frame of the universe 
to' the conditibn of its criminal inhabitants. As 
this is a noble incident in the poem, the follow- 
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ing linesj'n which we secythe angels heaving up 
the earth,^nd placing it^ a different jxjsture to 
the sun from what i^l/ad before the fall, of naan, 
are conceived wirti fliat sujitinji! imagi1iat/o*i 
which was so peculiar to the authA : 


Some say lie bid liis aiiirels turn askance 
The poles of earth l\vict»ten degrees and more 
From th» sun’s axle ; they with labour push’d 
Oblique the centric globe.- 


We are in the second place to consider the in-^ 
fernal agents under the 'vibw which ^lilton has • 
given us of them in this* book. .It is obs^ved. 
by thosp who would sbt*forth the greatness of 
Virgil’s plan, that he conducts Ws reader through 
all the pjirts of the eSrth which wctti discovered 
in his time. Asia, Africa, and Eurppe, are the 
several scenes of his fable. The plan of Milton’s 
poem is of an infinitely greater c-xtent, anti fills 
the mind with many more astonishing circum¬ 
stances. Satan, having surro»undcd* tfie earth 
seven times, departs at length from. Paradise. 
We then see him steering his course among the 
constellations; and, after having traversed the 
whole creation, pursuing his tjoyag^ throughittie 
chaos and entering into Jiis own* infernal* d(5mi-' 
nions. ^ 

I4»"6rst appearance in the assembly of fallen 
ahgels is' v^orked'up with .circumstai^ces which 
give a delightful surprise tb the reader: but there, 
is no incident in the whole jJbem which does this 
more than the transformation of thfl whole audi-* 
ence, that follows the account theJV Teader^gi^es 
them of his expedition. The gradual change of 
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Satan hirtiself is clescritbed after Ovid’s'manner, 
atd may.vje wit^i any 6K those celebrated trans- 
vforraations which; are looked upon as the most 
beautiful parts, in, that pogt’s works. Milton 
never fails o/ improving his own hints, and 
bestowing the last hnishiug touches to every 
incident which is' admitted into his poem. The 
unexpected hiss which arises in thisi episode, the 
dimensions and bulk of Satan, so much superior 
to tnose of the infernal spirits who lay under the 
.same transformation, with the annual change 
which they are supposed to suffei*, are instances 
of this kind. The beauty of the diction is very 
remarkable in this whole episode, as I have ob¬ 
served in the sixth paper of these my remarks on 
the great judgment with which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human 
persons, come next under our consideration. 
Miltdln’s art is no where more -shown, than in his 
conducting the parts of these our first parents. 
The representatibn he gives of them, without 
falsifying the story? is wonderfully contrived to 
influence the reader with pity and compassion 
towards them, 'fhough Adam involves the whole 
species in irrtseryv his crime proceeds from a 
weakness which every man is inclined to pardon 
and commiserate, as it seems rather the frailty of 
human nature, than of the person who offcTiMed. 
Every one is apt excuse'a fliult which he 
himself might have fallen into. It was the exces¬ 
sive love for Eve"'that ruined Adam and his 
'posterity, I need not add, that the author is justi¬ 
fied ill tins particular by many of the fathers and 
the most orthodox writers. Milton had by this 
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means filled a great part 6f his poeni*wit^i*that 
kind of .writing which^he French critics ^all 
the tendre, and whidi/is in a ^f>a*rtici!la*r mi^nncr 
engaging to all scM’ts •f rcadofs. • * • , 

Adam and Eve* in the book are now* cbn- 
sidering, are likewise drawn wi.th shell.seaitim^ts 
as do not only interest the reader in their afme- 
tions, but raise in him the most melting passions 
of humanity and commiseratio^i. When^dam 
sees the several chaiiges of nature produced Hboiii 
him, he appears in a disorder of mind suitable to 
one who had forfeited both his innocence and life 
happiness; he is filled with horror, remorse, des¬ 
pair ; in the anguish of Ins hgart, he exjmstulates 
with his Creator for having giweiwlura an unaskeef 
existence: 

Did 1 rocincst thcc, Maker, iVein my clay 
To mould i.m man I Did 1 solicit tlu'c 
From dai'kiicsi* to ))romotc' mc '( or.liore^rlace 
III this delicious garden ! As my will 
(loiicurr’d not to my being, ’twnro but right • 

And eijual to reduce me to my dTist, * 

Desirous to resign, and reud^i' bSck 
All 1 receiv’d—-- 

He immediately after recovers from his pre¬ 
sumption, owns his doom io In? just, and^begs 
that the death which is threatened Jyin'may bQ 
inflicted on him: 

—■—S-:—Why*delays 

His hand to execute what, lls decree 

Fix’d on this day ! Why do 1 ov^ir-li\’e'! 

Why' am 1 mock’d with dcajjl, and lengthen’d out 
To deathless pain ? How gladly w'onkM meet 
Mortality.) ny sentence, and bo earth * 

Insensible ! how glad would lay me (lowii. 

As in my mother’s lap ! 'rherc 1 should rest 

3 o 2 
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Anil.tfk'cp secure : liis tlreadfnl voice i>o more 
Woi}l<l tluiiidor ill iny e^rs : no fear of -worse 
To ne, and to i iy offsjiriiit;, would toniieiit in^: 

Wilji cruel expei-.talioti- <—c 

T’i;is whole speech is full of the like emotion, 
and varied with all those sentiments which we 
may suppose natural to a mind so broken and 
disturbed. 1 must not omit that generous concern 
which our first father shows in it for his posteri¬ 
ty, and t^’hich is so proper to affect the reader: 


-Hide me from tlic face 

Of Ood. whom to heliold'was then my hniglit 
Of happiness ! yet well, if here would end 
Th',- misery: i (leserved, t rnd woidd boar 
My own deserving^ : but this will not serve ; 

All that 1 ea.., oi di-ink. or shall beget, 

Is propiigi. tod curse. O voice once beard' 
Ocligbtfnlly. “ Increase and iimltiply 

fsow death to bear 1- 

-In me all 

Po.stcrity stands curst! Fair jiatrimony, 

'I’hat I liiiisi laar o ye, sons I O weiv I al.ile 
'I'o waste it all myself, and ieavi' ye none ! 

So d'sinberited, how would ye bless 
Me, now your eui-sc ! Ab, why should all mankind 
For one man’s fault, thus guiltless be condciim’d, 
[f guileless ! lint from lue what can proceed 
But all corrupt- 


."Who can afterward behold the father of man¬ 
kind, extended upon the oarth, uttering his mid¬ 
night complaints, bewailing his existence, and 
wishing for death, without sympathizing'^i'ch 
hiin in his distress ! 


Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 
Through tl 0 still night; not now (as ere man fell) 
Wholosomd and cool, and mild, but with black air, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom, 

AY Inch to his evil conscience represented 
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Ajrtliings with douhlu terro)-. On the gr(nn*cl 
Outstrotch’d he lay ; on tjftc cold ground ! and oft 
Oufti’d hia creation ; ij/fdnli as oft licens’d 
Of tardy exccutioy- 

The part of in this book.^^ no less j^^asSi- 
onate, and apt to sway the readerlin hef favour. 
Slie is represented* Avith great tqnderneBs/Hs 
approaching Adam, but spurned from him with 
a spirit of upbraiding and indignation,•'conform¬ 
able to the nature of man, wlfosc passion’s Jlia^l 
now gained the donnnion over him. The follow¬ 
ing passage, wherein she is,dcscribed as renewing 
her addresses to him, with the Avholo*spee(Ji that 
follows it, have somethliig in them exquisitely 
moving, and pathetic : 

He added not, and from her turn’d ; bnP Evo 
Not so repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not ilowing, 

And tresses idl disorder’d, ut Ids feet 

Kell humble ; and embracing them besought 

His pea(«, and thus ])rocccdcd in hci‘ plamt: 

“ Forsake me iiM thus, Adam ! AVdtftcss, Heav’n, 

What love sincere, ami rev’rcnce in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweetiug have (^i'ended, , 
lTnhaj)ply detsdv’d ! Thy sui>})liai|t 
1 beg, and clasp thy knees. Wereavc! mo not,, 

(AVhereon I live), thy gcutl« looks, thy aid, . 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 

Jly oidy strength and .stay ! Forlorn of thee, 

Whither shall 1 betake me '! where suJJbist ? 

While yet we live (scarce one snort hour, perhajj|S,) 
jletween us two let thertf be peace,” Ike. 

jWfyjfi’s reconcilement to her is worked up in, 
the same Spirit <jf tenders^ss. Eve,afterwards 
proposes to her husband. In the blindness of hfer, 
despair, that, to prevent thejt ghilt from descend¬ 
ing upon posterity, they should ffesolve to live 
childless; or,’if that could not'be don^, t^ey 
should seek their own deaths by violent methods. 
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As those JiGntiments iij^urally engage tfie reader 
to* regard tjie mother oKmankind witli more than 
fOrdinary cominisc'’ation, they likewise contain a 
very liiie moral. The resoiuticn of dying to end 
our viiscries ‘does not show such a degree of 
n^agnanimity as a. resglution to bear them, and 
submit to the dispensations of Providence. Our 
author, has, therefore, witli great delicacy, repre¬ 
sented Eve as entertaining this thought, and 
!Adfa‘m as* disapproving it. 

, We arc, in the next place, to consider the ima¬ 
ginary persons, or Death and Sin, who act a 
large "part in this book., "Such beautiful extended 
allegories are certainly some of the finest compo¬ 
sitions of genitts ; but, as I have before observed, 
are not agreeable to the nature of an heroic poem. 
This of Sin and Death is very exquisite in its 
kind, if not considered as a part of such a work. 
The tVuths contained in it are .so clear and open, 
that I shall not lose time in explaining them ; 
but shall only observe, that a reader, who knows 
the strength of the English tongue, will be 
amazed to think how* the poet could find such 
apt words and phrases to describe the actions of 
those two imaiginary persons, and particularly in 
that part where death is. exhibited as forming a 
bridge ov6x the chaos;.a work suitably to the 
•genius of Milton. 

Since the subject Lam upon gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking mote at large of such shadowy 
apd imaginary persohs as may be introduced into 
heroic poems!,' I shall beg leave to explain myself 
ip'a ^matter which is curious in its kind, and 
which none of the critics have treated of. It is 
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certain •Aomer and VirgiJ are full of •imaginary 
persons, ^'ho are very^^autifi^l Jn i)pej;ry, wkeu 
they are just showi^dlhout. being tyigaged i^ 
any series of action. * Ilomcif iiic^eed, reilresje^Mts 
Sleep as a person, and ascribes p, short jijfrt to 
him in his Iliad ; J)iit yj’C imist cortsiller, fliat 
though we now regard such a*person as entirely 
shadowy aiyl unsubstantial, the ljgat]j,cns made 
statues of him, placed him in Iheir temples, and 
looked upon him as>a real deity. When Itomdr ' 
makes use of other allegorical persons, it is onl^ 
in short expressions, whicli convey jin ordinary 
thought to the mind in tiy most pleasing mitnnei;; • 
and may rather be ‘looked upon as* pobtica], 
phrases, than allegorical descriptions. Instead of 
telling.us that men '“naturally fly when they are 
terrified, he introduces the persons of Flight^and 
Fear, who, he tells us, are insejiarable compa¬ 
nions. Instead of saying that tike time wa'S come 
when Apollo ought to have received his recom¬ 
pense, he tells us, that the Iloflrs bronglit him hiS 
reward. Instead of describing the cifects which 
Minerva’s a^gis produced in battle, 'he tells us 
that the brims of it were encompassed by Terror, 
llout, T)iscord, Fury, Fur#uit,.* Massacre" and 
Death. In the same figure of speaking, h*e re** 
presents Victory as followhig Dicflne^es; Discord 
as‘l!ti<!^mother of funerals and mourning ; Venujf 
as dressed by the (Iracei^; Bellona.as wearihg 
Terror and Consternation likfi a garment. * j 
might give several other instances out of Ilonmr, 
as well as a great many out of Virgil. Miltcm 
has likewise very often made use’of tlife ^me 
way of speaking, as where he tells us that Yic- 
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tory sat oh the rigltt biHicl of the Messiah, when 
he. marcljed forth against the rebel angtels; that 
{>jt the rising of tire sun, tile .Hours unbarred the 
ga^s of light;'that,discord was the daughter of 
Sin. ';Of the same nature arc those expressions, 
wi\ere, describing the singing of the nightingale, 
he adds, “ Silence* was pleased and upon the 
Messiah^, bidding peace'to the chaos, “ Con¬ 
fusion heard his voice.” I might add innume¬ 
rable instances of our poet’s writing in this 
l^eautiful figure. It is plain that these 1 have 
mentioned, ,,in which 'persons of an imaginary 
naturd are introduced, i^re short allegories, as are 
.not designed to be takeil in the literal sense, but 
only to conveys particular circumstances to the 
reader, after a-n unusual and Entertaining manner. 
But when such persons arc introduced as princi¬ 
pal actors, and engaged in a series of adventures, 
they tiiae too much upon theni) and are by no 
means proper for an heroic poem, which ought 
to appear'credible‘in its principal parts, I cannot 
forbear therefore ‘thinking, that Sin and Death 
arc as improper agents’in a work of this nature, 
as Strength and Necessity in one of the tragedies 
of .'^‘..schylus, ^Siho r,opresented those two persons 
'iiailii'ig down Pfometheijs to a rock ; for which 
he has bce|j jhstly eensjired by the greatest 
critics. I do not know any imaginary p«t^Y)n 
made use of in a mor|<« sublime hiannef o’f think¬ 
ing than that in one of'the prophets, who, des¬ 
cribing God as (lesbending from heaven, and 
visiting the sifts of mankind, adds that dreadful 
circjuntstance, “‘Before him w'ent the Pestilence.” 
It is certain^ that this imaginary person might 
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have be*en described in ^ her purple ^pots. Tlie 
Fever ntight have mufrched 4)eforo her, l^in 
rtiight have stood •jil;her rigju lyind, Fr^n5;y on 
her left, and Dcafli in her rear. • She mightb^fve 
been introduced as gliding dhwn Iroiy tne.tail 
of a comet, or dartihg upon Ihc ea^tn in a fUfiili 
of lightning. She might have tainted the atmos¬ 
phere with her breath. The very glaring of her 
eyes might have scattered infection. But*J. Inj- 
lieve every reader \fill think, that in sucli sublime 
writings the mentioning jof her, as it is done iti 
Scripture, has something in it more^ust, gs well 
as great, than all that/the mdst fancjful pofit 
could have bestowed upon her ii^ the richness ol 
his imagination.—!.<, 


rAri'^ii xv^Ji. 

- Onnh’IU vliiifve , 

Lnciiii /)iifor, H 2)li'rima ij^ortix ininffo. 

ViJK*.' A''n. II. aiiS. 

All parts rosouiid with Imniilts, plaints, and fern’s, 

4iid grisly Death in sundry shiijius ujuieai’s.—Duviiaw. 

* •* • * ' 

Milton has shown a w«nderful art i^i^d^cribin^’ 
that variety .of passioiis which alosj^ in* our first 
pait?t.46 upon the breach of the commtindment 
that had been giVen them*.^ We see ilicm gratfu- 
ally passing from the tViumyh* of their guilty 
through remorse, shame»* despair, contritign, 
prayer, and hope, to a perfect an^ complete re¬ 
pentance. At the end of the tent^ boifk they 
are represented as prostrating the^pselves upo^i, 
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the ground, and \vater?;ig the earth with their 
teat's: to vvhidh the po»:-* joins this'beautiful 
Circumstance, tliat they offered up their peniteif- 
tial prayers on the very place where their judge 
api’eaVed to them when he pronounced their 
s^htence: , 


--Tljcy fortliwitli to the [)lactf 

■ licpiiiriiig wlic'.v he judg'd them, jawtratc fell 
Beh.yi) hnii i-ev'i’eut, and l)()th \'otdos.s'd 
JTuiiihly, tlioir faults, aud pai-don begg’d with tears 
Watering the ground-. 


■ There is a beauty of the same kind in a tragedy 
of So])h6clcs, where ttklipus, after having put 
out his own cyCs,'instead of breaking his neck 
from the palace battlements (which furnishes so 
elegant an entertainment for our English audi¬ 
ence), desires that he may be conducted to Mount 
Cythseron, in order to end his life in that very 
place where he was exposed in his infancy, and 
where he should then have died, had the will of 
his parents- been executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical 
turn to his sentiments, he describes in the begin¬ 
ning of this b%ok 'the acceptance which these 
their prayers met with iwa short allegory formed 
upon that orautiful passage in Holy Writ, “And 
^another angel came and stood at the altar, llSfing . 
a golden censer; and there was given unto him 
-much incense, that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints upon the golden altar, which 
was before the throne: and the smoke of the 
ieoensb; which came with the prayer of the 
, saints, ascended up before God.” 
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—r-—To heaven their pi-jft'er.s 
Flow up, nor uii-i.-i’ii thojfi}’, by envious winds 
BloWn vagabond or IViMi^te ; in tl*ey pass’d • 
Diniensionless thr^ugft heavenly iJoors, then (^ad 
With inconso, w^iere *ho golden .fltarfluin’d 
By their great Intercessor, eanie in siglit 
Before the Father’s throne-. • 

• 

We have the same’thouj^ht expressed a secaTTd 
time in the intercessiou of the Messiah, which is 
conceived iir very emphatical sentiinente and ex¬ 
pressions. 

Anion.ir the poetidhl parts of Scripture, Avhich 
Milton has so finely wfowght into this part of 
his narration, I must not omit that w^ierein Eze¬ 
kiel, speaking of the aaglls who‘appeared to hiiii 
in a vision, adds, that every \niejiad four faces, 
and that their whoie bodies, and. their hands, 
and their wings, were full of eyes round about: 

-The coliort bright 

Of watchful cherubim, four fai'cs each ^ 

Had, like a dohlilc Janus, all their Shape 
■•panglcd with eyes- 

The assembling of all the *angcls* of heaven, 
to hear the solemn decree ^fassed upwn man, is 
represented in very lively ideas. The Almighty 
is here described as remembering^mcrcy iy, the 
midst of judgment, and commaijding Michi^e? 
deliver his message in the mildest tenips^lest th^ 
spirit of man,-which was alA;ady l*rol|ien with the 
senS& I5f hjs guilt and misery, should fail befoye 

Rim • 

-Yet lest they' faint 

And the sad sentence rigorously urg’d. 

For 1 behold them soften’d and \<Jth tears 
Bewailing their excess, all tciTor Jiide. 

The conference of Adam and jl^ve is full of, 

3 F 
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moving sentiments. VJpon their going abroad, 
after the; melancholy ni^t which they had passed 
rtogether, tliey di^over ttte Jion and the eagle, 
e^ch ‘of theip , pUrsiiing* his* prey towards the 
eastern gates;, of- Paradise. There is a double 
Im'auty in'this incident, not only as it presents 
great and just omens, which are always agreeable 
in poetry, but as it expresses that Qnmity which 
was now produced in the animal creation. The 
i>oet, to show the like changes in nature, as well 
(HS to grace his fable with a noble prodigy, repre¬ 
sents the , sun in ah ’eclipse This particular 
incident has likewise tine effect upon the ima- 
nginatioii of the reader, m regard to what follows; 
for at the sailie time that the sun is under an 
eclipse, a bright cloud descends in the western 
quarter of the heavens filled with a host of 
angels, and more luminous than the sun itself. 
The whole‘theatre of nature is darkened, that 
this glorious machine may appear witl#all its 
'lustre and magnificence: 

• 

-Wliy in the oa»t 

Darkness ere day’s mid-course ? and morning light 
More orient in 5^011 western cloud that draws 
O’er the l‘luc firmament a radiant white, 

And slow <i 6 fooncVs with something heavenly fraught ? 
fie err’d not, for by this-the heavenly bauds 
Dowiii front' a sky of;gasj)nr lighted now. 

In Paradise, and on a hill'made halt; 

A glorious api>arition- 

I need not observe ’how properly this author, 
wjio always suits hi^: parts to the actors whom 
he introduces,^ has employed Michael in the ex- 
pjilsiob'of qiir first parents from Paradise. The 
archangel op this occasion neither appears in his 
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proper sliape, nor in tiie/fainiliar maifner with 
which Rrfjihael, the so^ble spirit, Qiitertained 
the father of mankiiwl f^fore thj; fall. Ilis ])CK5on„ 
his port, and behU^iour, are..suit\ble to k Sjdj^t 
of the highest rank, and exquisitely^ describtd in 
the following passage : 

—-Til’ .aroliaiigel-SI en drow iiigli, 

in liis sliiipo ci'lchtiiil; l)ut ns man 
(.'lad to mod man; ovi'v lii.s Inoiil aijms 
A militiirv vest of purfilo Mow’d, 

Idvolioi' tlian Midilii'an, oi- tlio, grain 
Of SaiTii, worn by kings and heroes old, 

In tiino of truce : Iris had dl^it the woof: 
lli.s starry helm, unbuekrd shovv’d him jiMinc 
In manhood where youth jriided ; hydiisside, 

As in a glist’ring zodiat, Imng tlic sword, 

Satan’s din; dread, and in his liand a gpear. 

Adam bow’d low ; ho kindly fromliis state 
Inclin’d not, hut hi9 coming thus deelar?d. 

Eve’s complaint, upon hearing that she wasi to 
be removed from the garden of Paradise, i| won¬ 
derfully beautifulr The sentiments hre not only 
proper to the subject, but have something in 
them particularly soft and womanish*: 

• * «. 

Must I thus leave thcc, Paradise ? Thus Icavn 
1 'he.e, nativ<; soil, these haiipy walks and shades, 

Pit haunt of god.s, where 1 had ho ])0 to spend 
t,tuiet, though sad, the respite o^' that May 
That must ho mortal t(i us both ? O/Iowers, 

That never will in othoi*elimato grow, 

My early .visitation, anjJ my 4ast * 

,^t even, wdiieh I bred up with tendiT haim 
I'Toiik the first opc'ning binh .and, and gave ye namesd 
AV'lio now shall rear you toflie sun, or ranjj 
Your tribes, and water f»oni the andirosial fount 1 
Thee, lastly, nuptial howei', h^ m» adorn’d 
With what to sight or smell was sweet : from thee 
How shall I part ? and whither wand^ down 
Into a low'er world, to this, obscure • . 

Ami w'ild 1 How sliidl we breathe in nthoj air 
Less pure, aceuatomed to immortal fruits i 
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“ Adam’sK speech aboitiids with thoughts which 
are equally, inoA'injf, a more maseulijie and 

elevated turn. Nothing'caw be conceived more 
sivblime and pq'jtica) than the /Allowing passage in 
it; , 

Hiis iiioMt !lfflic|,s 1110 , Unit dojiai'tiii" lioiitc 

Ah (’roi.i liis faoo I shall ho hi<l, dojiriv'd 

His hlossod couiit’ii.ailoo ; .hye 1 ( (mid l'i'('(|uotit, 

■With worship, place t) 3 'i)laco whore ho vi^iehsaf'd 
IVoM'tice divine ; and to my sons relate, 

On this nnmiit he ajipoared, under this tree, 

Strfod visihle, amoiig tliese pines his voice 
1 heard ; liere with him at this fouiitahi talk’d ; 

So many grateful altw’s I would rear 

Of grassy turf, and pile up o\'ory stone 

Of lustre froju the brook, in memory 

()t monuments to ages', and thereon 

Ofi'er sweet-smelfuig gums and fruits and flow’rs. 

In yonder hetlfcr world, where shall I se('k 
His bright ai)]i(>aranccs, or fo*.tstei)s trace ; 
h'or though J lied him angry, yet recalled 
To life prolong’d and promis’d race, f now 
Oladly behold though hut his utmost skii-ts 
, Of glorj^, and hir oil’ his steps adore. 

The angel afterwards leads Adam to the high¬ 
est mount'of Pa'radise, and lays before him a 
whole hemisphere, as a jiropcr stage for those 
visions which were to be represented on it. I 
have before observed how the plan of Milton’s 
poem is, in nvipy «particulars, greater than that 
of the iliac], or iEncid. ‘Virgil's hero, in the last 
of these p(\em§ is enijertajned with a sight of all 
those who are to descend from him ; but flTStigh, 
that episode is justl^'admired‘as one of the no¬ 
blest designs id ^the ’^v'hole AEneid, every one 
n\ust allow that thie of Milton is of a much 
higher nature. Adam’s vision is. not confined 
to anj^ part^cufar tribe of mankind, but extends 
to the wholq species. 
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In tin's great review \yiicli Adam talces of all 
his sons find daughtej}tJ? the first' objeets lie Is 
jircsented with exhibit; to hiin^the storj» of Cain 
and Abel, which la drawn togetlVcr with* nju^ 
closeness and projiriety of expfessrfon. '^’'ht; cu¬ 
riosity and natural hftrror •which arises in Ad^ 
at the sight of the fir!»t dying man is touched 
with great b«auty: 

lint linvi; ! Tiow >c''g (Innili ! Is tliis tin; wiiy 
I must return to iiati\i' ilust ? O 
or teri’Dl’ liiiil, iiiiil m^ly to bglmlil ! 

Ilori-id to tluuU, liow horfiido to feel ! 

The second vision scitl before* him th« image 
of death, in a great variety of jj,puearance. The 
angel, to give liim a general idea of*those effects 
which Ms guilt had brought U])on his posterity, 
places before him a large hospital, or hizar-honse 
filled with persons lying under all ki]ids o£ mor¬ 
tal diseases. How finely has tlie jioet told us 
that the sick persons languisheij uiuler lingering 
and incurable distempers, b^ aji apt and judici¬ 
ous use of such imaginary beings tjs those I 
mentioned in rny last paper ! 

• 

Diro was Uic tossino, deep the gi»ans^#l)os]ia!i 
Tended tlie siek, Inisiest ijoni coucli to ooueli; 

And over them triuinpliant Ileatli his ^irt ' • 

Shook, hufilelay’d to strike, t%o’ <ift invok'gf 
•With vow.s, au their cliief good and tinid ho]>c. 

The passion which like’vise rises ill Adam on 
this occasion is very natural 

Sight so de/onn what heart of rock couM long 
Dry-cy’d behold ? Adam could not, but wo^jt, 

I'ho’ Jiot of woman born ; coinpa.ssi()ti quea’d 
His best of man, and gave liiiu up to tearj;. 
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The discourse, between the angel ana Aaam 
w’liich follews; ubounds\'4tb noble mofals. 

A’s there is potbing mofe sJelightful in poetry 
thaq a contra^, and opposition of incidents, the 
authbr, .after this melancholy prospect of death 
aftd sickness, raises Kp a Scene of mirth, love, 
and jollity. The' secret .pleasure that steals into 
Adam’s heart, as he is intent upon this vision, is 
.im,agined with g'reat delicacy. I must not omit 
the description of the loosh female troop, who 
'.seduced the sons of God, as they are called in 
Scripture. • 

rtir that fair fontalo tr<*o])*thou saw’at, that .seem’d 
Of goihlesi^es, jio hJythe, se smooth, so gay. 

Vet cmyty of all good, wherein consists 
Womairs domestic honour, a^id <'hicf praise ; 

Hrc,d i>uly and completed to the taste 
t)f lustful a])i)etcnco, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and trol tlic tongue:, and roll the eye. 

' 'I’o tlmre thaj, soher race of men,.whose livc.s 
lleligious titled them the .sons of God, 

Shiill yield up all their virtue, all tlieir fame. 

Ignobly, to tlie'trains and to the smile.s 

Of these fair atheists.- 

‘ 

The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, 
aiul^ filled witlj the horrors of war. Adam at the 
fight of it maljis i«to tears, and breaks out into 
that pi^s\o,’iate speech. • 

* 

- -0 what are these ! 

Death’s ministers, not men, who thus deal .death 
Inhuviaiily to men, Knd multiply 
'Ten thousandfold the^sin of him who slew 
Hi.s brother; for q*’ whom s>ich mas.sacre 
Make tlnjy, but of their brethren, men of men ? 

Jviiltbn lo Ifeep up an agreeable variety in his 
visions, after having raised in the mind of his 
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reader tfie several ideas /f terror whitfli are con¬ 
formable to the descj^'fnion o^ war, pjisses o» to 
those softer image# oT triuinjths and festivals, ut 
that vision of levfclness and luxg|y whicl! ugljfrs 
in the flood. 

As it is visible tl*it th§ poot had his eye nj(ion 
Ovid’s account of the universal deluge, the rea¬ 
der may observe with flow much judgnjent he has 
av-oided every thing that is redundant or puerile 
in the Latin poet. • We do not liere s(?e th6 wdir 
swimming among the sheep, nor any of those way- 
ton imaginations which* Seneca foutyl fault with, 
as unbecoming this great catasti’ophe of hatuse.* 
If our poet has imitated that verse ^n which 
Ovid tells us that there was ifbtBing but sea, and 
that this sea had no shore to it, he has not set 
the thought in such a light as to incur the^cen- 
sure which critics have passed upon it. The 
latter part of that verse in Ovid ftj idle*and su¬ 
perfluous, but just and beautiful in Mjlton. 

.1ain<]iic marc ct telliis nulliiin discrinion liahcbant; 

Nil iiisi poiitiis erat; clecrant (pioquu litt#:a poiito. 

* Ovii>, Metam. I. U91. 

,Now seas and earth were in coiifusiim lost; 

A world of waters, aiid witliojjt a e(^st.—D ryde^ 

-S«i eover’d sea. 

Sea without shore-Mii;ro«. 

liTlVIiJton the former^part of the description, 
does not forestal the loiter. JIow* much niore, 
great and solemn on this pceasion is that which 
follows in our English poht. 

-And in their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monster,'■i whelp’d 

And stabled -' ——. 
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than that ki Ovid, vvheve we are told that the 
seat;a]f lay^ in tkyse plaees^vhere the goats were 
y>sed ..to b.rovvse! The readier may find several 
other parallel p^ssa^es in the Ifatin and English 
description of the.deluge, wherein onr poet has 
visjjbly the' advantsige.. The sky’s being over- 
chaiged with clouds, the descending of the rains, 
the rising of the seas, and'the appearance of the 
rainbow, arc such. descri})tions as every one must 
take' notice of. The circumstance relating to 
Paradise is so finely imagined, and suitable to 
the ojiinioiiij of many'learned authors, that 1 
,cannot forbear giving it^a place in this paper. 


-Then »liall tliis iiKinut 

(If I’in’iidin"', l)y luiglit nf Wii\ lip viKiv’d 
Out Ilf liis ]iliu-p, ]iu,sli’il liy tl c liorued Jlcmd ; 
With iill his vi'i’diiiv s[iiiird, iiiid tm's iidrift 
Down tho ui-oat rivur to tli' o] ' ifulf. 

And thiirc take rout : an isian 1 salt and hare, 
'rno liauut’of sual.s and ore.s ai d spa^.new.s’ rlani! 


The transition which the poet makes from the 
vision of tlip delugC, to the concern it occasioned 
in Adam, is exquisitely graceful, copied after 
Virgil, though the first thought it introduces is 
ratl\pi m the splyit ojf Ovid : 

How di'ht, thfiii griovo then, Adam, to liohold 
Tho Olid I'lf ah thy ohsf,ring.< .'iid so sad, 
iJepopulalion ! Thoo another hood, 

Of tears and sorrow, a^lood, iliec also drown’d, 

And snnA tlico as thy sons ; till gently rear’d 
Ey th’ angel, oil thy feet*thou stood’st at last, 

Tho’ comfortless, fts w’.ien a fatlu'r mourns 
His cliildi'civall in vic%l! destroy’d at onco- 

I Ifavfc -been the more particular in my quota¬ 
tions out of the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, 
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because* It is not genc’niJy reckoned among the 
most shmiiig books e^tliis y4C4n;^for which 
reason the reader iiiigut be ajii to overl^ook thosj 
many passages iif Jt *which,tlcs<lrve our admi¬ 
ration. Tlie eleventh and twemh are ijiSeed 
built upon that singje circumstance of the refljo- 
val of our first parents from Paradise', l)UtthoOgh 
this is not yi itself so'great a sul)jeet as that in 
most of the foregoing books, it. is extondcid and 
diversified with so laiany surprising incklents^nd. 
pleasing episodes, that these two last books capl 
by no means be looked hpbn as une(|ual parts m 
this divine poem. J mijst further add, thht hiid 
not Milton represented our first parents hs driven 
out of Pai’adise, his fall of man avould not have 
been cginplete, and cbiisequently hi§ action would 
have been imperfect.—L. 


PAPEIl XVIII. 

• 

Sci/iiiwjs irritant miim.os demfxta per auren, 

(ffiKcm qaw sant oculis suhjfetaJidelihus — 

11 OR. Ar.s. Poet. 180. 

% 

Wliat wo hoar inovcs loss lhan*what^’e sou.—lk).scoM!«c\i!. _ 

Milton, after having j-epnesentef! in'vision th5 
^history of mankind to the first great jieriod of 
nature, despatelTes the ri^naining pp-rt of it'in 
narration. He has devised ^a* very handspfup 
reason for the angel’s prjfceedin^ with Adam 
after this manner; though doubVless the, true 
reason was the difficulty which *thc poet w^uld 
have found to have shadowed out so mixed and 
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complicated a story iii; visible objects.' < 1 could 
wish, however, that tk“ author had odone it, 
jvhatever, i)ains it mi^ht 'hyve cost him. To 
give my 0 })iuji)n iVeely, i tlriiik that the cx- 
hihitj,:ig part of. the history of maukiiid in 
vision, and part in narrati\e, is as if an history- 
pailiter should put in colours one half of his 
subject, and write down 'the remaining part of 
it. If Milton’s ])oeui flags any where, it is in 
this narration, w here in some jdaces the author 
has been so attentive to his di\inity that he has 
neglected his poetry.' The narration, however, 
rises Very happily on several occasions, where 
the subject is capable of poetical ornaments, as 
particularly in the confusion which he describes 
among the hhilders of liahbl, and in his short 
sketch of the plagues of Egyj)t. The storm of 
hail' and fire, with the darkness that overspread 
the land for tJiree da}s, are described with great 
strength. The beautiful j)assage which follows 
is raised upon nohfc hints in Scripture. 


- Thus 'ftltll t( IT T,\OUll(ls, 

The ini'i (hat'll)!, tam’d, at Inuith submits 
'Pd l('t lus soiduiucis (kjiait , and oft 
i fumtih’s hi't stulihdiII luait , hut still as )<.(', 

Mote haidi u*di atti* thaw till m his i it'c 
i’disuuut Mhom he lali' di' mi"'d. tin ^la 
SwaUo'ns hull ivith hij.hostj, hut tlum hts pass 
As (in dlw laud hi twi ..ii tuu (list d walls, 

Aw’d hy tho lod ul Jloscs so to staud 
ItjMdeijj- 

The river-dragoli 1$ an allusion to the croco¬ 
dile, which inh'ihits the Nile, from whence Egypt 
deriVes»'her plenty. This allusion is taken from 
that sublime j)assage in Ezekiel: “ Thus saith 
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tlie Lorded ocl. Behold I adi against thco. Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, the gr^g/drago^iuthat.li^tli in *he 
midst of his rivers, which hath said My river ig 
mine own, and I have fnade it;,For,i^yself.”*MiIt«n 
has given us anotliev very iiwbh* and prfStical 
image in the same (tescriptioiv, whiell is cojJied 
almost word for word out t)f the’ history* of 
Moses : 

All iiiglit lin will jiufsno, Imt lii.s (ifiproa(;h 
DiirkiicsH (icfoinls fcclwccii till iiioniiiig wiitclf. 

Tlioii through till' liny jiillur mid the cloud 
(lod looking forth will tyiuVlo all his host, 

And craze their cluiriot wheels ; when, hy^orninmid, 

Moses oneo more his jiotuut rod expends 
Over the sea : the seaJiifJrod obeys : 

Oil their ciubatteird ranks the tl'aves return, 

And overwhelm their war-•- 

As the principal design of this episode was to 
give Adam an idea of the holy person who .was 
to reinstate human nature in that happiness and 
perfection from Which it had fallen, Ihe poet con¬ 
fines himself to the line of Abraham, frojn whence 
the Messiah was to descend. * The bigel is des¬ 
cribed as seeing the patri^feh actually travelling 
towards the land of promise, which gives a par¬ 
ticular liveliness to this part of t^iie narrhtipn : 

I SCO him, but thou cai^t not, wiUi’what faith 
He leaves his gods, liis friends, and njitivj SRiilf 
Ur of Ullaldca, i)assiu;*now*Lhe ford 
• To Haran ; after him a enmbrous train 
Of hfrds, anddlocks, and njirn'rous servitude ; 

Not wmid’ring poor, hut trusting all his wealth 
'With (lod, who eaird )iim*iii a laiid’unkuowu. 

Canaan he now attains ; 1 set hiS tents 
Pitch’d about Schcchetn, anif the iieiglgiouring plain 
Of Moroh,; there by promise lie received 
(lift to Bis progeny of all that land ;* 

From Hamath northward to the desert south : 

(Things by their names 1 call, though yijt uimam’d.) 
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As Vir^'il’s vision in\he sixth j^neid probably 
garre Milton the hint o£, this episode*'the last 
Jine is a translation of that verse where Anchises 
me.ntioiis the /\anies of pl'accjf^ which they were 
to benr hereafrer c 

• % 

Jlicctuiii noiniiij, eruiit, nunc .sunt .sine nomine terra. 

I 

The poet has very finely represented the joy 
and g^ladness of heart which rise in Adam upon 
his (iiscot'ery of the Messi.ah. As he sees his day 
f,t a distance through types and shadows, he re¬ 
joices in it<: but when he finds the redemption 
cf man comjdeted, and^J’aradise again renewed, 
he breaks forth in 'rapture and transport: 

“ O g6o(lnc'.ss infiniti', gooitnoss immense ! 

Tliiit all this good of evil shall iirodiice.” &c.' 

i have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, 
that aii heroic poem, according* to the opinion of 
the best critics, ought to end haj)pily, and leave 
the mind of the rfeadcr, after having conducted 
it through many'doubts and fears, sorrows and 
disquietudes, in a stat'c of tranquillity and satis¬ 
faction. Milton’s fable, which had so many other 
qualifications to recommend it, was deficient in 
this paiticUjiar. It is her-e therefore that the poet 
has shown a m'ost exquisite judgment, as well as 
the finest invention, by fiiuling out a method tp,„, 
supply this natural defect in his subject. Ac- 
.c6r,diugly he leaves the adversary of mankind, in 
tl\e last view which^.hc gives us of him, under 
tlie lowest stale of mortification and disappoint- 
njent. ‘ -We see“ him chewing ashes, grovelling in 
the dust, an(l loaded with supernumerary pains 
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and tornaents. On the /ontrary, out* two first 
parents are coinforte^ -iy dreams ajitJ visioas, 
cheered with pron^ises of sajvation. And ‘in a» 
manner raised to*a greater tiapp\ness thin i|jo,t 
which they had forfeited. In shoyt, SatanJis^re- 
presented miserable in thejheight of hiS tfiumpiis, 
and Adam triumphant in the height'of misery. 

Milton’s poem ends* very nobly. ^The last 
speeches of Adam and the archangel are full of 
moral and instructive sentiments. The ‘sfeefi 
that fell upon Eve, and the effects it had in quieV 
ing the disorders of Ifer* mind, produces the 
same kind of consolatioij in* the i’cader, who can¬ 
not peruse the last ficautifnl speech which i& 
ascribed to the mother of nufnWlud, without a 
secret pleasure and .Satisfaction : 

Whoiifp tlion rptiirn’st, and wliitlior wcut’.-.t, 1 know? 

Fi)r i.s .also in sl<'('|), and drcani.s advi.se, 

Which he hath wnt jn'opitious, soiwc gn^t good 
Prc.saging, .since, witli .sorrow ami lienrt’.s distress 
Wearied, I fell asleep ; hut now J(><1 on ; 

In nic is no delay : wjth thco to go, 

Is to stay here ; without thug here to stay,^ • 

Is to go lienee unwilling : thou to ino 
Art all things under heav’u, all'plaec's thou, 

Who for my wilful crime art banish’d hence 
Tlii.s farther consolation yet secure ' 

1 carry hein'O ; though all by iflc is Jdst, 

Snell favour 1 unworthji am vouchsaf’d, 

By me the promis’d se^d sl^ill all restore. 

The foljowinf;;lines, which conclude the poqjir, 
rise in a most glorious blaze of_ poetical imaces 
and expressions. 

Ileliodorus in his Allthiopics acquaints ns thgit 
the motion qf the gods differs from that yff Bior- 
tals, as the former do not stir their feet,'iwr 
proceed step by step, but slide over the surfac# 
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df the earih by a unifohn swimming of tlie whole 
body. The re^wler may’ observe with how poeti¬ 
cal a description ^-'lilton has rattributed the same 
kind ot motion to tlie angels .who were to take 
possession of Paradise: 

So spalce our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
Well [)leiia’d, but answer’d not; for now too nigh 
Th’ archangel stood ; and from the other, hill 
To their fix’d station, all in bright array 
The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
(Hilling inctcorous, as evening mist 
Kis’n from a liver, o’er the niarisli glides, 

And gatliers gimiud lastot the lah’rers heel 
.Ilomoi.ard returning. High in front advanc’d, 

The hnindish’d sword oj God before them blaz’d 
Fierce a.s a comet-^— 


The author helped his invention in the follow¬ 
ing passage, by reflecting on the behaviour of 
the angel who in Holy Writ has the conduct of 
Lot ar.d his family. The circumstances drawn 
from that relation are very gracefully made use 
of on this occasion : 

In eith.'r band (ho hhst’ning angel caught 
Our ling’riiig parewts, dnd to the eastefii gate 
Led tliem direct; and down the clitf as fast 
. I’c the subjcijted plain ; then disappear’d, 

They looking backi &e. 

The scene which pur first parents are sur¬ 
prised with, upon their lociking hack on Paradise, 
wonderfully strikes thp reader’s imagination, as^ 
nothing can he more natura,! than the tears they 
sKed on that occasion-: 

I 

' They, lookhig back, all th’ eastern side beheld; 

Cif»Paraili,se, so late their happy seat. 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand, the gate 
Whth drei-dful faces throng’d and fiery anus ; 
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S<'nfc natural toarH thoy Init wip’d t]jem scwfti: 

Th& world was all before Jiioiii, where to choose 

Their place of rest, au^ ?rovklenc(iti*err guj '^(4 

If I might preeuirfle to offer flt the small^sf 
alteration ih this divine work*, J Snould thiijk*fhe 
poem would end bgtter witln, th^ passage here 
quoted, than the two verses which follow ; • 


They hitnd in hand, with wand’ring steps aikil slow 
Througli Eden took their solitary way 


These two verses, though they have their 
beauty, fall very much belbw the foregoing pas*- 
sage, and renew in the mind of, the readet that 
anguish which was prStty .well laid ’by that 
consideration: 

li'hc world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


The number of books in Paradise Lost is 
equal to those of the iEneid. Our author in his 
first edition had dividgd his pfTem into fen books*, 
hut afterward broke the seventh and the eleventh 
each of them into two different books, by the 
help of some small additions. This second divi¬ 
sion was made with great judgnjfent, as aSy gne 
• may see who will be at. the pains qf ex-anfinifig* 
it. It was not done for yie sakfc of *sifch a chfr 
^jnerical beauty as that of resembliflg Virgil in 
this particular, hut for tfie more ju^t and regu¬ 
lar disposition of this great wofk. • , / 

•Those who have read B<^su, and many o/ the 
critics who have written since hi^ time, will hot ! 
pardon me "if I do not find out the patti^ular. 
moral which is inculcated in Paradise Lo*st.* 
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Though X can by no'nJeans think, witli'the last- 
mentioned French antho^, that an ejiic writer 
^rst .of all pitches upon a certain moral, as the 
giiound’-work ^nd 'foundation •of his poem, and 
after»yard finds out a story to it; I am however 
of,Opinion,' that no just heroic poem ever was or 
can be made, from whence one great moral may 
not be deduced. That which reigps in Milton 
is the. most universal and most useful that can 
he imagined. It is in short .this, that obedience 
to the will of God niakes men happy, and that 
disobediencp makes thOm miserable. This is 
visibly the moral of* the principal fable, which 
^rns ujion Adam «and *^EVe, who continued in 
Paradise while*thty kept the command that was 
given them, a'nd were driverf out of it as poon as 
they had tramsgressed. This is likewise the moral 
of the principal episode, which shows us how an 
innumerable •multitude of angels fell from their 
state of bliss, and were cast into hell upon their 
disobedience. Besides this great moral, which 
may be loqked ufion. as the soul of the fable, 
there are an infinity^ of under morals which are 
to be drawn from several parts of the poem, and 
whjclt make thifi wo.^'k more useful and ihstruc- 
•tiVe than any other poenvin any language. 

‘ Those'w'no have criticiz^ed on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, and A3neid, have taken a great deal of 
pains to fix the numbe# of montiis or clays con¬ 
tained in the action of each of those poems. It 
any one thinks it ^ofjjh his while to examine this 
'.particular in o'Milton, he will find, that from 
Adajn’sifirst applearance in the fourth' book to his 
expulsion from Paradise in the twelfth, the authoi 
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reckons te’n days. As for 0at part of action 
which is described in the three books, as if 
does not pass within^the»regions^f natui'e* I^hjfve 
before observed tha* it is not sooject to 
calculations of time. 

1 have now finished !ny okserv'ations/m a wor^ 
w'hich does an honour to*the English nation. I 
have taken a general view of it under tliese four 
heads—the fable, the characters, the sentimeqt^, 
and the language, and made each of tliem the 
subject of a particular paper. I have in the 
next place spoken of the censures >fhich ,our 
author may incur undar teach of these .heads, 
which I have confined to two *p^apgrs, though I 
might have enlarged tjie number if 1 had been 
disposed*to dwell on so ungrateful a subject; I 
believe, however, that the severest reader will 
not find any little fault in heroic poetry, which 
this author has fallen into, that cioes not come 
under one of those heads amoyg wh^ch I have 
distributed his several blemishes. After having 
thus treated at large of Para*dise Lost* I could 
not think it sufficient to have celebrated this 
poem in 4;he whole without descensUng to’ptirti- 
culars. I have therefore bestotvecih. paper, upoA' 
edch book, and endeavouf-ed nof cyily* to. prove 
that the poem is beautifuf in general, bwt to*point 
c«*t its particular,beauties;, and to determina 
wherein^they consist. I liave eudeafoured ta 
show some passages are beautiful by beirfg 
Sublime, others by being sdft, otliers by beipg 
latural; which’of them are recommended by‘the 
lassion, which by the moral, which by the senfi-* 
nent, an4 which by the expression. I have 

3 1 2 
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likewise endeavoured^to show how th^e*genius o 
the poet chines'by a h^ppy invention, a distan 
allusion, or a jK^liciousatfiitation; how he ha; 
copied or improved upon Homer or Virgil, ant 
rais'ed.his own imaginations by the use which In 
}^a8 made of several poetical passages in Scripture 
I might have inserted, also several passages ii 
Tasso, which our author has imitafted: but, as ] 
dp ,hot look upon Tasso to be a sufficient voucher 
I would not perplex my reader with such quo 
tations as might dc more honour to the Italiai 
thap to the Englisji poet. In short, I have en 
deavoured to' particularize those innumerable 
kinds of bea;^ity "which it would be tedious tc 
recapitulate, but which a,Te essential to poetry 
and which may be met with in the works of this 
great author.—L. 


Spectator. 
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Remote, unfriended, rnelatichol^^, slow. 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, w^iiere the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the doer ; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expandflrg to the skies ! 

Where ’er I roam, whatcver^-cahn^ to see. 

My heart uiitravell’i^foSdly turns to thee : 

Still to my Brother turns, with *cas«lcss pain, 
And drags at caelf remove a lengtheniffg chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
Blest be that^spot, where cheerful guc.s^s retire* 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire I 
Blest that abode, where want ayd pain rypaw". 
And every stranger finds a rca<^ chair ! 

Blest be those fea.sta witlj .simple plenty brown’d. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
.Laugh at the jests or pranks that mw^cr fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some nufUmfyi tale ; 

Or press the bashful sfranger t<This foo^,^ 

And le&rn the luxnr^^of cR>ing gooef'. 

gut me, m>t destined such delights to share. 

My prime of life in waudhriug spent anti care, 
ImpeU’d with stei.s unerasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that ni^cks me with the view 
That, lijte the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 
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Even \U‘W, wliere At])ine aohtudo.« aBccinl, 

1" sit mo d )'w.> a poiis'”o hour to s;'>cnd ; 

An4. i)lac< d on high ahovo tlio stosm’s career, 
j'oek downward wo"rc adiundred realsris appear ; 
Lakes, ft)rosts. eit'cs, ]Jains, extending wide, 

Tile pomp ot’ king", the shep^Hrd’s liambler pride. 
When thus (h-eation’s'"charms arouml combine. 

Amidst the store should th.anklcss pride repine '> 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That goodewhich makes each liumbU*’- bosom vain I 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

Tlicse little things are great to little man ; 

.And Wiser he, whose sym|.Aithetio mind 
Exults iirall the good o£ all mankind. 

Yo glittering towi*., w'th wealth and splendour crown’d 
Yc fields, whore summer spreads prfffusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whoso vessels catch the Imsy gale ; 

Yc* bonding swaiu.s, tliat dress the flowery vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine, 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

As some lone miser, visiting his store 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 

Hoards after iioards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still ho sighs, for hoards arc wanting still ; 

Thus ♦-} my brea8|; alternate pas.dons rise, 

Keased with each good ti^at Heaven to man supplies : 
Yet oft a .sigh ^irevails, and sorrows fall. 

To sec the hoard of human bliss i .> small ; 

And oft 1 wish, amidst the scone, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d. 

Where my worn soul, each wa,idoring hope at rest, 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

Eat where to ftnd that happiest spot below. 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know 1 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own. 
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the treasures of liis sljorfny seas. 

Ami Slis long nights of rjjvdlry and t^awt; ?• 
nie naked ixegro, parting at the lin<5. 

Boasts of his gohl*ii sands and psUfny w^ue, 

Basks in the glare, or steins the tepiij^ wave. 

And thanks liis goil.- ^or all the goo^l they gav«. 
Sneh is tlie patriot’s boast where ’er«we roaift, 

His fii'st best country eve* is at home. 

And yet, ^Jerhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the*blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal iiortion dealt to ajl mankind j 
As diliercnt good, by art or natty^e given, 

To (liftei'ent nations, nialies 4 ithcir blessings even. 
iNatare, a mother kind alike to all, _ 

0 V 

Still grants her bliss sjJ; labour’s earnest cay, 

Wi4h food as well the peasant is supplied. 

On Idra’s cifls as Arno’s sholvy side ; 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These i-ocks, by (Aistoni, turn to beds«f do^n. 
From art more various are the blessings sent. 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, tiontent. 

Yet those each other’s power so*str<?ng contej^, • 
That either seems dcstructiv<?of tJie rest. 

Where wealth and freedom roign, contentment fails, 
Amf honour sink.s where cornmerej^ long^^revails. 
Hence every state to one loved bles^y^ijf jiroi^*, 
Conforms and models lifeJi.o tl^t alone, i 
Each to the fav’rito happiness attends. 

And .spArns the phui that aim^at other ends, 

Tfll, carried to excess in each^domain, • 

Thi.s fav’rite good begats pcculii* peSn. 

But let us try these truths with closer *^es. 

And trace thOni through the prospect asait lies. 

Here for a while, my proper cares resign’J, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind. 
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Like yu.i neglected shrub,- at random cast, 

That shades thqsteeii, aud'siglxs at every blast. 

,Far to the right, w,!icrc Apenniiie^aseoiids, 

Brijjht as the j',amni('r, Italy exteiidf» 

'i,';S uplands sl')ping deck the mountain’s side. 

Woods ever woods in gaytlieatrie jnide ; 

While oft sonic tei.nplo’s mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur ma'k the scene. 

Couhl nature’.s bounty satisfy the breast. 

The sons of Italy were surely blest. 

Whatever fruits in diilbrent climes are foiind. 

That proudly rise, or IniuiliJy court the ground. 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts apjiear, 

Who£t3 bright succession d-.oke the varied year ; 
Whatever swe^-ts salute the northern sky 
With vernatjives, that blossom l|ut to die ; 

'Tliese here dis))orting, own the kindred soil, 

,Nor ask In.-turianee from the ])lantor’s toil. 

While sea-born gales their gelid M-ings csi>aud. 

To winnow'fragrance round the smiling land. 

Hut small the bliss that stiuse alone bestows. 

And sensusd bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid4jeauty groves and fiehls appear, 

Man seems tlic only grovsah that dwindles here. 
Cont^-asteil faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurir^us ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though gii'jive, yet„trdliug ; ^.ealous, yet untrue ; 

And e’en in ])c.<iaiico ]>l!j.pnin^ sins anew. 

All evils hjre contarninate the mind, 

That o]>uh;nce departeihReaves behind . 

For wealtli was theirs, nor far removed the date. 

When commerce proudly flf)urished through the state ; 
,At her cojuiTjand the palace learn’d to rise, 

A-^pn the long^fall’n column sought the skies ; 

The canvass glow’d, beyond e’en Nature warm. 

The pregna.it quarry teem’d with humaii form ; 
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Till,•more unsteady than thff Ho’iitherii gale, 
Coinrfcrco on other whoijes flisplay’c^hw sail , 

While lunight rcmai«’<^ of all tha'^jfhes gave,, 

Iliit towns uiimaiifi’d, and lords ^ithoyVfi shivc ; 
And late the nation found, with fruitlessjskill. 

Its former strength wis hut ^letho«‘ie ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is liort; suji^died, 

By arts, the s])lcndid wrt^ks t)f foj'mcr pride : 

Brom these the fcehle heart and lon'isfairn mind 
An easy compensaticyi seem to find. 

H ere may bo seen, hi bloodless poin]> array’d. 

The, paste-board triunpih uml^he eavaleade ; 
Froecssions form’d for ihety amtlove,^ 

A mistress or a saint in grove. 

By .sports like these are all their ca^es Ijeguiloil, 

The .sjiorts of ehildrc® satisfy the ehild ; • 

KaSh nobler aim, rejn’ess’d by long control. 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul: 

While low delights succeeding fast Ixihind, 

In happier meannes,s occupy the min?l : 

As in those dome's, where Caisars once bore swiw, 

• • 

Defaced by time, and tofjt’ring in decay. 

There in the ruin, heeilless of ttic dead. 

The shelter-seeking peasant buihlif his shcil ; 

And, wond’ring man could want the larger i,)ile, 
E.Kult.s, and owns his cottage witl^a .smy3S^ 

■ My soul, turn from theiy ! turn itie ?o sui*'ey 
Where rougjicr climes a i,^ble%raee di.sjflay, * 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansiofts tread, 
And'foftjc a churtish soil for .'aSSinty bread : 

No product there the barren jiills affoul. 

But man and steel, the soldier nftd ftis sword. 

No vernal bloom.s their torpid rock.s arra^ 

But winter Img’ring chills the lap of ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms iuveSt. 
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Yet Still, even here, content can spread a charnl. 
Redress the clima and all its, rage disarm. 

'Though poor the^ jpa-sant’s hut. his feasts though small, 
He'sccs his lij/tle lot.thc lot of all^ ^ 
l^ees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

To shanie the meanness pf his Immhlc shed ; 

No co.stly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 

But cai’m, and bijcd in ignorantjo and toil, 

Each wish contraoting, fits him to the soil. 

Cheerful at morn, he wakes from .short repose. 

Breathes the keen air, a'nd carols as he goes ; 

"V.'ith patient angle ti;plls the finny deep. 

Or drives his vent’rous xdeughshare to the stcex> ; 

Or seeks the d“n lyhcre snow-tracks mark the way. 

And drags riie struggling savago,into day. 

At night returning, every labour sjiod, 

He sits him down the inoiiaveh of a shed ; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s lo?)ks, that brighten atf the blaze ; 

While, his loved partner, boastful of her hoard. 

Displays her clcanfy jilatter op the board ; 

And hajPy too .some jiUgrirn thither led. 

With many a tale rc^iays the nightly bed. 

.Thus every pood his native wihis impart. 

Imprints tht'patriot pas.siou on his hoimt; 

‘And e’en tho.se 'hiUs, that rqund his mansion rise. 
Enhance the Miss his sfantj’-.,fimd .supplies. 

Dear is tbiit shed to which his soul conforms. 

And dear that hill whicS; lifts him to i,he storiiis ;• 

And as a child,‘whcu sca^ng sounds molest. 

Clings close and closer* to the mother’s breast. 

So the loiid.Sorrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

Byt bind him<to his native mountains move. 

Such are tie charms to barren states assign’d ; 

Their wantk but few, their wishes all confin’d ; 
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V<'t Iwt^bcin only share the pKiif?es due, 
it lew Wieii’ wants, their ]iJ<‘itfturos ai'c^b^t few ^ 

For every waist that t^iiiiulates the lyeast, 

Becomes a sosn'cc c)< pleasure when fctti'o^s’d. ' 

Hence from such laniTs each pleasing ^icieijce flies. 
That first excites desirg an<l tlien suyjflies, 

Ijiiknown to them w'hen sensual pleasures cloT, 

To fill the languid pause ivWi finer joy ; 

Lhikuown tfiosc powem that i-aise the soul to flaflie, 

< latch every ncrv'e,*and vibrate through the fnnii^: 
Their level life is but'a smould’ring fire, 

L'nqucnch’d bv want, unfaiiii’d t>y strong dcsii-e ; 

i *■ , 

1 nfit for raptures, or, if raptures^ieer ^ 

<tn some high festival of «ic* a-ycar, 

Jn wild excess the vulgar bi-east takof^fire^ 

7’ill, buried in debauch^the bliss exjiire. 

Bi#t not tlieii' joys alone thus coarsely flow ; 

Their nionds, like their pleasures, are but low ; 

For, as jx'finement sto]>s, from sire to son, 
tJnalter’d unimprovcfl, the manners ruiT ; 

And love’s and fricaulslup’s finely-pointed dart 
Full l)luiit<‘d from each imUirsited heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the moifntain’s breast 
-May sit like falcons ei>wcring o’er tltb nest ; 

Hut all the gentlei" morals, such as play . 

n'hrough life’s more cultured walks, «,nd cbf?^^i the way 

These, far dispcrscil on timorous ]>ini<ms fly. 

To sport and fliittcr in a kiji*fer !^y. * 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reigR, 

1 turnl and Franc? displays hef^tight domaiij; 

/ray, siirightly land of Jnirth aiyl social ea.se, 

Pleased with thyself, wlioiii all th<Jworld csui please, 
JIow often ha^■c I led thy sportive choir, \ 

With tmicles.s> pipe, lx;sh1e the nmrm’ring^^re! 

Wh«5re shading elms along the margin grew. 

And, freshen’d from the wave, the Koj)hyr flew ; 
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Anil hi. ])ly, thotigh my Ikarsh touch, falt’ring stlil 
JJut mock’d a.l^tunc, and laan-’d the dancer’s skill; 
,iYet would the viltvgc praise my ^ondrous power. 
And dance, f^rgotfld of the nhontiy'c hour. 

'\lhko all agec. Ilamcs of ancient days 
Have led their children through^thc mirthful maze 
And the gay graivlfaire, skill’d in gcstic lore, 

Has frisk’d heneath the burijen of threescore. 

So iHess’d a life these thougtless realms display, 
tThus idly busy rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to. mind endear. 
For honour forms the fwci^l temper here : 
l’fonour,'i,hat jiraise '^Jiich real merit gains. 

Or even imaginary worth t>bt«aius. 

Here passes current; jiaiil from hand to hand 
It shifts, ingsplcndiil tnittic, rouyd the land; 

From courts to camps, to cottages it -.trays. 

And all are taught an avarice of praise : 

Tljcy plca.se, are pleased, they give to got c,stccm. 
Till, seeming blC^s’d, they grow to what they .seem. 

But, while this softer art tiieir bli.ss su] )plies, 

It gives tlieir follies also rooirj. to ri.se ; 

For prairc, too dearly loved <ir warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all intcrni^ .strength of thought; 

.^’id the weak/ioul, within itself imbles.s’d. 

Leans for alt' pleasure on another’s breast, 
llertcc ostcntatlorV'hcrc, wi'yi tawdry art. 

Pants for the fulgar prijise *^iich fools impart ; 

Hero vani'dj! assumes her pert grimace. 

And trims her robes oWrieze with copper lacO ; 

Here begg<ar pride dcfraujls her daily cheer. 

To boast one splendid* banquet once a-ycar ; 

The mind st^il turns whore shifting fashion draws, 
N«r .weighs thfi solid worth of self-ai>plause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 

Embosom’i in the deep where Holland lies. 
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AlethiiJili her patient hoiih fxjfctfc me stand. 

Where HiG broad ocean leans against the land, 

And, sedulous to stop ^lO coming tide,* 

Lift the tall ranipirc^ artfiicial prido.^ • ^ 

Onwards, methinks, aifd diligently filow, * 

• • 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow* 

Spreads its long arms amidst tUfc wat’r^ roar, 

Sooojis out on empire, and i|purps the shore ; 

While the ii<Snt ocean, rising o’er the idle. 

Sees an aniphibious*world beneath him tsmile ; 

The slow canal, the yijlfow-blossom’d toIc, 

The willow-tufted bank, the ^lidyig sail. 

The crowiled mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation rescued from l^is reign. • 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to reppatod toil. 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 

And industry begets a love of gain. 

Hence all the good from opulence that .springs. 

With all those ill.s s»iperfluoua ti’casure bringsf 
Arc here display’d. Tlioir much loved wealth imparts 
flouvcnienoe, plenty, elegance, and art:? ; 
liut view them closer, craft and fr^d ^^ipear; 

Even liberty itself is barter’d hdfe. , 

At gold’s superior charms all freedom flic.s. 

The ndbdy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 

A land of tyrant.s, and a den of slaves, ' 

Hero wrotclios sock ilishonourablc graves; . 

And calmly bent, to servitiutlTconform, 

Hull as. their lakes 41iat slumlior jyi .the" storm. 

Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sire^ of ul8! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovcrn4blj| boAd ; 

War in each breast, and freedom ofl each br^w; 
how much unjike the sons of Britain nowj * 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads bSP wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the western sj)*iug ; 
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VN'licrc lawns cxtcinl that scorn Arcadian jn-iclLs 
And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes g^dc. 
Theve All aiwind the gentlest breezes stray, 

Thei-e gently n.nr.i'e melts oift’cvci'y spray ; 

Creation’s mildest \jharms are tlAn'o combiued, 
Extremes a.-c only in the master’s mind, 
fcitern o’er each bosom vleason iiolds her state. 

With daring aims in-egiilai-ly great. 

Pi’ide-in their port, defiance in their eye, *’ 

'1 sec the lords'of human kind pass by ; 

Intciit on high designs, a tho\igl)tful biuitl, 

By forms unfashion’d,-fresh from Nature’s hand, 
Fierce i»" their native hardiness of .soul, 

True to iiuagiiVed right, above control; 

While even the t>c:isant boasts these rights to scan. 
And learns to venoi-ate himself-as man. 

* 3'liine, Fi’C'^dom, thine the blessings pictured litre. 
Thine are those charms that d.azzle and endesu*; 

Too bless’d indeed wci'o .such without alloy, 

B'ut fostoi’il even by Freedom, ills annoy ; 

That in<lej>eudenoc Britons prize too high. 

Keeps nfan from Puan, and breaks the social tie ; 

I’lic s<'lf-de]^>cndofit lordlings .stand alone, 

All claims that bind anfl sweeten life unknown. 

Here by tlie bonds of nature feebly held, 

Rlinds couil>".t minds, reiiclling and I’cpcll’d. 

' Fer.ments‘^riscp,’ impi'ison’d factions roar, 

Beiv/es!</d ambition struggles round her shore ; 

Till, over-wrought, the general sj’stem feels 
Its motions stop, or fi-iaizy fire the wliccls. 

Nor tilts thc-worst. As Nature’s ties decay. 

As duty, love, am* honour fail to sway. 

Fictitious Ijwids, the oonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather st»-cngth, and force unwilling %we. 

Hence all oftrtlicncc hows to the.se alone. 

And talent isiiiks, and merit weeps unknown ; 





Till»tfinc may come, when sM’iiTi)M-of all lief cjJpLarms, 

The Ikiid of scholars, an<l the' nurse of arms, 

• % • • * 

Whei'o nohle stems transmit the piitriot flame, 

^ ft ft ^ 

Where kiiif's havQitoira, and poctiTxvrofc foi'faine^ 

ft ft ft ^ 

One sink of level avarice shall lie. 

And scholars, soldicij, kings unhonour'iT di(“.» • 

Yet think not, thus when T'''reedoiu’s ills ►state, 

I mean to flatter kings, on court the great ; 

Ye jtowei'S of truth, that hid rny soul aspire, 

Far fi'om my bosTim di’ivc the low desire! 

And j^hou, fair Fi-o«<Toni, taught alike to feel 
I’lio rahhle’s rage and tyrayt’sningry steel ; 

Thou transitory flower, alike undone 

I’y proud contempt, or {iv^ur’s fost’ri^ig sun, 

{still may thy hlooms the changeffil cliiue endure, 

1 only would repress dthem to seeing ; 

F(*i' just experience tells, in every soil,^ 

That those who think must govern those who toil, 
And all that freedom’s highest aims can reach. 

Is hut to lay iiro^iortion’el loa<ls on ei*eh: • 

Hence, should one oi-doi' dispi-ojioi-tion’d grow. 

Its douhk- weight must ruin all hekjw. 

() then how blind to till that ^rut^ requires, . 

Who think it fi-cedom when * pai^ aspires I 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Extfept when fast ai)prouching danger wi^ms ; 

IJut when contending chiefs bloolcade lJ?e fl^rone, ^ 
r,\>ntracting regal power t* stretch theijjown ^ • 

A^Tlen I l>ehold a factious baiul agi-co* . 

• * 

To yalklt freedtjjn when them^relves are free ; 

Eiicli wanton judge new penal statute)^drawf 
laiws grind the poor, and rie^ i||en<’ulc the law ; 

The wealth of climes, where sa^^ago uatiq^s roam, 
Fillaged from slaves to purchase slaves^aiThome ; 
F.ear, pity, jvistice, indignation staid, 

Tear-jotr reserve, and bai'c my swelling fica«t; 
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Till, hal'' a patriot, half* a coward grown, 

1 fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, ■brother, eurse with me tha^ baleful hour, 
Whc-:i first amlitioii'struck at ifegal if^ower ; 

And thus jiollutiiig honorir in its source. 

Gave wcahh td sway the mind with double force. 
Have -^ve not seen, round ilritaiu’s peopled shore. 
Her useful sons exchanged fox? useless ore ? 

Seen all ’her triumphs but destruction haste, 

L'ko flaring tapers, bright’ning as they waste ; 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain. 

Lead stern depopulation In her tr'ain. 

And over holds, where scatter’d hamlets rose. 

In barren, solitary pomp rciyisa? 

Have we not seen, at pleasure’s lordly call. 

The smiling long-frequented villag* fall ! 

Bel eld the duteous son, the sire decay’d. 

The modest matron, and the bluslring maul. 

Forced from their homes, a melancholy tram. 

To traverse climes«bcyond the western main, 

AVhorc wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thund’i'ing sound ? 

E’en now, perha])*/, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, aiM through dangerous way.s 
Whcroi beasts with man divided empire claim. 

And the browiy,'Indian marks with murd’rous aim ; 
Tl.ore« while above t]j.e giddy tempest flies. 

And all arf/und distressful ,yc\ls arise, 

The pbnsive ,exile bending with his wo. 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, c 
Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
xi.nd bids his bosom ayn\i>athize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That .bliss which,only centres in the mind ; ■ 
vVhy have 1 stiu.yed from pleasure and repose. 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 
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•in ev^ry government thmighterrors reign," 
Thf)Ugh tj’rant kings, or tyrant laws restimii, 
JJow small of all that hitman hearts*cifthiro, • 
'fhat jiart which law* o% kings’can ^^sc or cjirc*! 
Still to ourselves itirfjvery ijlacc c#nsig»^l. 

Our own felicity we make or line! : ' 

With secret course, vHiiich nojoud storms annoy. 
Glides the smooth current of domesT;ic joy. * • 
The lifted ^xe, the agonizJiig wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown^ and Damien’s bed rfif steel, 

To men remote fromjiower but rarely known, 
ljcave^a.son, faith, S,nd conscicnec, all our own. 
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